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PREFACE. 


This volume narrates the events of an important 
epoch in the Refonnation of 'England, Switzerland, 
France, Germany, and Italy. .From tlie... first the au- 
thor purposed to ■write a History of the Ref ormation in 
JSurope, •ndiich he indicated in the title of his "work. 
Some persons, misled by the last words of that title, 
have supposed that he intended to give a mere biogra- 
phy of Calvin ; such was not his idea. That great 
divine must have his place in this histoiy, but, how- 
ever interesting the life of a man may be, and especially 
the life of so great a servant of God, the histoiy of the 
work of God in the various parts of Christendom pos- 
sesses in our opinion a greater and more permanent 
interest. 

Deo soli gloria. Omnia hominum idola pcreant ! 

In the year 1853, in the fifth volume of his History 
of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, the author 
described the commencement of the reform in England. 
He now resumes the subject where he had left off, 
namely, after the fall 'and death of Wolsey. The 
following pages were written thirteen yp" 
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diaitl} subsequent to the publication of the fifth \ol- 
uine , tlitj lia\e since then been re\isc<l and extended 

The most important fact of that (.pocli in Groat 
Britain is the act by winch the English Clmrcli n>- 
sumed its independence It was attended bj a pecu- 
liar circumstance When Henry VlII emancipated 
his people from the pajial supremacy, he proclaime'd 
liiniself head of the Churcli And lienco, of all Prot- 
estant countries, England is tlie one m which Church 
and State are most closely united The legislators of 
tlie Anglican CImrch understood afictaNards tlio dan- 
ger presented by this union, and consequently declared, 
in tlic Tlurty-sc%enth Article (^0/ the Civil 
irntei)^ that, ‘where they attributed to the Kings 
Jlajesty the chief go>ernment, they ga\e not to their 
pnnccs the ministering of God’s word ’ fins did nut 
mean that the hnig should not ])re>ac)) , such an idea 
did not occur to anyone, but tliat tlio cm) 2 >oner 
should not take upon itself to rlttermmc the doclniica 
of the <lmne W <ircl 

Unhappily this pree'andon has not piaived suflicieiit 
Ifot long since a question of doctrine was raised with 
regard to the JJsta^s and Ilctietctj and the case Imsiug 
Ken carried on appeal before the supreme court, the 
latter ga\e its decision with laganl to imjiortatit d<g- 
mas The Pn\y Council deM-ule-d that the denial of 
the plenary insjaration of Scripture, of the sulrttituiion 
of Christ fur the sinner m the Mtrihco of tin cror<s, 
(tftd <rf t}ie //TtiocrWe t/f tl.'& 

intJjt, was not contrary to the profi'ssmn of faith of iln 
Chtmh of I ngland \\|«n ihty lit ml of tins jn Ig- 
rntfit, the rationalist# inunqhtal, 1 ut nn immeiMi 
iinmlHr tf jitti-sts were tiia K in nil | irts tf (irt-flt 
Britain W Info sve ftal the n-|*cet f »r the 

j>cr<(ms nnd intcnlionarf the rmniUrs if tl e jii hci.»l 
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committee of tlie Privy Council, we venture to 
whether this hul«iment he nc*t snhversive of the fumla- 
mental principles of the Anfilicnn Chnn'h : nay more 
(thunjih in this we may he. wrone). is it not u viola- 
tion of the Rnulish Constitution, of wlheli the articles 
of KcHuion form part ? 'J'lie fact is the more serious 
as it was accomplished notwithstanding the opjujsition 
(which certainly deserved to he taken into consider- 
ation) of the two chief spiritual romlnetors of the 
Church — the Archbishop of Canterlmry, I’rimnto of 
nil Enchmd, and the Archldshop of York, l>olh mcm- 
hers of the council. Ilaviiu^ to descrihe in this vol- 
ume the historical fact in which the evil originated, the 
author Is of ojnnion that he oujiht to point out. respect- 
fully hut frankly the evil it'^elf. lie docs so with the 
more freedom because he lielievc.s that he is in Inir- 
mony on this point with the tnajority of lh(‘ bishops, 
cleffry, and pious laymen of the ICn^lish Church, for 
whom he has long fell sincere respect and affection. 

But let us not fear. The ills of the Chureh must 
not prevent our acknowledging that at no time has 
ev.angeHc.al Christianity been more widely extended 
than in onr days. We know that the Christians of 
Great Britain will not only hold firm the standard of 
faith, but will redouble their eflorts to win souls to 
the Gospel both at home and in the most distant coun- 
tries. And if at any time they should he compelled to 
make .a choice — and either renounce their union with 
the civil power, or sacrifice the holy doctrines of the 
Word of God — there is not (in onr opinion) one 
evangelical minister or layman in England who would 
hesitate a moment on the course he should adopt. 

England requires now' more than ever to study the 
Fatliers of the Reformation in their w'ritiiigs, and to be 
animated by their spirit. There are ’*■> 
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^Yllo are led astraj bj stran^ imaginations, and %\lio, 
unless precautions bo taken against their eirors, w ould 
overturn the glorious clianot of Clinstun truth, and 
plunge it into the ab^'ss of superstitious Romanism or 
over the abrupt precipice of incrcfluhtj' On ono side, 
scholastic doctrines (as transubstantiatioii for instance) 
arc boldly professed m certain Protestant churches , 
monastic orders, popish rites, candles, vcatments of the 
fourteenth century, and all iho mummcncs of tlio 
Middle Ages aro rcviicd On tho other side, a 
rationalism, ^^hlch, though it still keeps uitlim bounds, 
is not the less dangerous on that account, is attacking 
the inspiration of Scripture, the atonement, and other 
essential doctrines Afaj \>o bo permitted to conjure 
all uho Jm\c God’s gloiy, tlio safetj ol tlio Chnrcli, 
and the prospentj of their countrj at heart, to prcscrio 
in Its integrity the precious treasure of God’s ^Voial, 
and to loam from tlic men of tho Reformation to rcpi! 
foolish errors and a siniishyoko uith ono hand, and 
YMth tho other tho empty ihcoams of an incredulous 
philosophy. 

I a\ou1d crave permission to drau attention to n fict 
of importance A former a ohime has slioun that llio 
spintinl rtformation of Enghnd procoodwJ from iho 
Woitl of God, fint read at Oxford and Camhndg*., 
and then by tho people Tho only part winch the 
king took m It was an opposition, which he follow ml 
otil even to Iho stake The prestnt loltmio shoiis 
that tho ofilnal rt-fonnation, the rvfonn of nhn^ 

I rocctxlcd from tho Commons from the most iiolal le 
Ia\mcn of England The king twk only a pa^Jirc 
part m this work Thiu ntathtr the internal nor 
the citemal reform proc<xalrtl from Iltnn VIII 
Of all t! (. ac‘s of the Uifirmation < niy tno Inlmg* 
to 1 im he I role with the i*'!* 1 1 at was a prrsit 
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benefit, and it is a great honor to the king. But 
could it have lasted without the two other refonus? 
We much doubt it. The Reformation of England 
primarily came from God ; but if we look at secondaiy 
causes, it proceeded from the people, and not from the 
sovereign. The noble vessel of the political constitu- 
tion, which had remained almost motionless for centu- 
ries, began to advance at the first breath of the Gospel. 
Rationalists and pajiists, notwithstandiJig all their 
hopes, will never deprive Great Britain of the Refor- 
mation accomplished by the Word of God ; but if 
England were to lose the Gospel, she would at the 
same time lose her libertv. Coercion under the reign 
of popery or excesses under the reign of infidelity, 
would be equally fatal to it. 

A distinguished writer published in 1858 an impor- 
tant work in which he treated of the liistory of' Eng- 
land from the fall of Wolsey.'*’" We have great pleasure 
in acknowledging the value of J\lr. Fronde’s volumes ; 
but we do not agree with Ids opinions with respect to 
the character of Henry VIII. While we believe that 
he rendered great services to England as a king, we 
are not inclined, so far as his piivatc character is con- 
cerned, to consider him a model prince, and his vic- 
tims as criminals. We differ also from the learned 
historian in certain matters of detail, which have been 
partly indicated in our notes. But every one must 
bear testimony to the good use Mr. Froude has made 
of the original documents whieh he had before him, 
and to the talent with which the history is written, 
and we could not forbear rejoicing as we noticed the 
favorable point of view under which, in this last work 
of his, he considers the Reformation. 

* History of England from the Fall of Wohey to (he Death of Queen 
Elizabeth, by J. A. Froude. 
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After speaking of England, tlie nutlior returns ta 
the history of Gcne\*a, and rtiders imi j>erlnps 
comphiu tliat lie has dwelt longer upon it than is con- 
sistent with a general history of the Reformation llo 
acknowledges that there niaj be «ome truth in the 
objection, and accepts his condemnation in ad\*anco 
But he miglit replj that according to the principles 
•which determine the cliaracttnstics of tlie Beautiful, 
the Inchest interest is often excited by what takes 
place on tin. narrowest stage Ho might add that 
the ‘special character of the Gcnc\e<c Reform, ■where 
political ljbcrt4 and c\ angelical faith arc «cen tmimph- 
ing together, is of particular importance to our age 
He might sa^ that if he has «pokcn too much of Ge- 
nei'a, It 13 because he knows and loves her, and that 
while evcrjbody thinks it natural for a botanist, even 
when taking note of the plants of the whole world, to 
npplj himself «pccialH to ft dt>enption of wich as 
grow immediately around him, a Genevese ought to 
bo permitted to make knowrn the flowtrs which adorn 
till, shores upon winch he dwills, and whose pcrfuino 
has extended far over the world 

For this part of our work we have continued to 
consult the mo^t authentic documents of tin. Matrenth 
ccntiin, at the head of which arc iho Rrgistirs of the 
Council of Site of Genoa Among thi new sources 
that wo have cxplortxl wi mav mintinn on nnjKirtint 
inanu«cnp in tin Arelmoof Ihnii wlucli wit |Mr-i{ 
nt our disposal I v do Sturlcr, ClnnciHor of State 
This folio of four hnndml an 1 llnrtv pag**s coutiins 
the minutes of iIk juttmg' tf tl c Inqni«jti mal C irt 
of I yens assi mbl a! t > trr n-vti 1 cl n iK Is Mai« ti« 
roiivc r I cn-^r To avt 1 istcH ng out ll is v Jtitu , 

It was nece-oarv to can* ranv »nt n^iiugcircuni'infr^ 
cun’aired in ll at docutreat , we jhmi! 1 ! arc ctiriailwJ 
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and Gcrmanj, and the important letters hitherto un- 
known in our language, which are gi\en there, appear 
^^o^thy the attention of enlightened and serious minds 
We conclude witli Ital^ Wo could haae wished 
to descnbo in this volume Calvin’s journey to Ftrnri, 
and even his amaal at Geneva; but the great space 
given to other countries did not permit us to can"} on 
the Genevese Reformation to that period Tno dis- 
tinguished men, whose talents and labors we respect, 
M Albert Rillict, of Geneva, and M Jules Ronnet, 
of Pans, have liad a discussion about Calvin’s transal- 
pine expedition RilIiLt’s ervsa^ (^Deux points oh- 

scars de Id tie dc Cahtn) vvas published ns a pampIiUt, 
and M Bonnet’s answer QCahtn en Jialie) ap/itarcil 
m the Jieiue Chr6lienne for 18C4, p 401 sqq , and m 
tlio BitUeUn dc h SoctitS de niistoire du J^rotfstan- 
titme Francois for 1804, p 183 sqq M Rillict de- 
mos that Calvin ever visited the cit^ of Aosta, and 
M Bonnet maintains that he did I)ata are unfortu- 
nate)^ wanting to iltcide a small nnmlxr of secondan 
points, but the important fict of Calvin’s jnunie) 
through Aotta^ seems btj’ond a doiil t, and vvlien vve 
come to this epoch m the Reformer's lift, we will give 
such proofs— m our opiiuon jnconle'tablL proofs — ns 
ought to convince everj impartial mind 

Btforc d<'*crib)ng Calvin’s resnUnct at remra, tlie 
author had to narrate the movemenls which had Uan 
gotn^ on in Itiilv from the l«/mmngof llit Riforma- 
ti >11 Bung obligvil to limit lilmHlf, c»)nst(knng tl o 
extent of Ills task, In* Inl wi«Ii<h 1 at first to exclude 
ihcru* romitntw in whiih the Ktfjnnatjon vras rni«l >■<1 
ml, as Italv and S|a»n On srudvnng inori* tlo-olr 
the work llun nchu vr«|, he rotd I n t male up « i* 
mini |o p«« It nvtf Ml silrpeo .\in ng lie ilHt 
tdi irns tT lie books of tlia* fsru>il which I e 1 as 
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made use of is a copy of the works of Aouio Paleario 
(1552), recently presented by the Marquis Orcsi, of 
Naples, to the library of the School of Evangelical 
Theology at Geneva. This volume wants thirty-two 
leaves (pp. 311 to 344), and at the foot of p. 310 
is the following manuscript note; Qiice desunt paffcUcc 
snhlat(c fu^runt do viandato Rev. Vicarii R'cap.; ‘ the 
missing pages were torn out by order of the Reverend 
Vicar of Naples.’ This was an annoyance to the 
author, who wished to read those pages all the more 
because the inquisition had cut them out. Happily 
he found them in a Dutch edition beloiming to Pro- 
lessor Andrd Cherbulicx. 

Some pereons have thought that political liberty 
occupied too great a space in the first volume of this 
history; we imagined, however, that wc were doing a 
service to the time in which we live, by showing the 
coexistence in Geneva of civil emancipation and evan- 
gelical reform. On the continent, there are men of 
education and elevated character, but strangers to the 
Gospel, who labor under a mistake as to the causes 
which separate them from Christianity. In their opin- 
ion it arises from the cii'cumstance that the Church 
whose head is at Rome is hostile to the rights of the 
people. Many of them have said that religion might 
be strengthened and perpetuated by uniting with lib- 
erty. But is it not united with liberty in Switzerland, 
England, and the United States of America ? Why 
should we not see everywhere, and in F ranee particu- 
larly, as well as in the countries we have just named, 
religion which respects the lights of God uniting with 
policy which respects the rights of the people ? It is 
not the Encyclic of Pius IX. that the Gospel claims 
as a companion, it is liberty. The Gospel has need of 
liberty, and liberty has need of the Gospel. The 
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people who have only one or other of these two essen- 
tial elements of life are sick ; the people who have 
neither are dead. 

‘ The greatest imaginable absurdity,’ says one of the 
eminent philosophers and noble minds of our epoch, 
M. Jouffroy, ‘ would bo the assertion that this present 
life is everything, and that there is nothing after it. I 
know of no greater in any branch of science.* Might 
there not, however, he another absurdity worthy of 
being placed by its side ? The same philosopher says 
that, so far as regards our state after this life, * science 
and philosophy have not, after two thousand ^'cars, ar- 
rived at a single accepted result.’* Consequently, by 
the side of the absurdity which j\I. Jouffroy lias pointed 
out, wo confidently place nnotlicr, as tlic second of 
* tho greatest imaginable absurdities,’ namely, that 
which 'consists in believing, after two tliousand je.'ira 
of barren labors, that there is another way besides 
Christianity to know and possess the life invisible and 
eternal. Tho essential fact of the history of religion 
and tho history of the world : God vxanifnt in 
is the ray from licavon which reveals tliat life to us, 
and procures it for us. Wcknowsvhata wind ofiJ- 
crwlulity lias sc.attcrcd over barren Kinds nwny noble 
souls who aspire to eometbing bettor, and for wliom 
Christ has opened the gates of eternity ; but let us hope 
that tliclr fall will be only tempomrj’, and that many, 
enlightened from on high, turning tlieir eyes away 
from the desert uhicli surrounds (hem, and lifting 
tJiem towanls heaven, will exclaim : / will ante and 
po to my Father. 

We must, ns JoulTroy p.ays, * rteommence our inves- 
tigations ; ' but * first of all,’ he adds, ‘ we rnuit confi*^! 

* Srt" wort* of it Joofrroy, tSe Jf* J/w't'* 

Uih Mtrtti, IKS 
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the secret vice -vvliich has hitherto rendered all our ex- 
ertions powerless.’ That secret vice consists in con- 
sidering the question in an intellectual and theoretical 
point of view only, while it is absolutely necessary to 
grapple with it in a practical way, and to make it an 
individual fact. The matter under discussion belongs 
to the domain of humanity, not of philosophy. It does 
not regard the understanding alone, but the con- 
science, the will, the heart, and the life. The real 
vice consists in our not recognizing, within us, the evil 
that separates us from God, and, without us, the Sav- 
iour who leads us to Him. The roval road to learn 

V 

and possess life invisible and eternal is the knowledge 
and possession of that Son of Man, of that Son of God, 
who said with authority : i am the way, the truth, 
AND THE life: NO MAN COMETH UNTO THE FATHER 
BUT BY ME. 

MERLE D’AUBIGN:&. 

La Geavel:ke, Eaxtx Vites, Gekeva 
May, 1866. 
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•ind Gemnn), nntl the unimrtant letltrs lullierto un- 
known in our language, winch are gt\cn there, appear 
worthy the attention of enlightened and senous minds 
"Wo conclude witli Ital^ We could lia%e wished 
to desenbo in this ^olun)c Cahan’s joumej to rtmn, 
and even his am\al at Genet a, but the great space 
giten to other countries did not permit us to cany on 
the Gcnctcsc Reformation to that j»eno<l Two dis- 
tmguishc<l men, whose talents and labors we respect, 
M Albert Rilliet, of Geneva, and M Jules Ronnet, 
of Pans, have had a discussion about Calvin’s transal- 
pine expedition M Rillit-t 5 es-sa} (^Deux foints oh- 
$cuTt dt III lie dc Calnn') was published ns n pamphlet, 
and M Bonnets answer (Chh in rn Jlalte') nppt ired 
m the Jlevue Chr^tienne for 18b-l, p ll>l sqq , and m 
the JJidlfUn de la de C Jlx$toire da VrrUttan- 

titme Francaia for 18CI, p 183 «qq M Rillut do- 
mes that Calvin ever Msite*<l the cit) if Aosta, and 
Bonnet maintains that lie did Bata art nnfortu- 
naleU wanting to decide a small niimUrif pe-comlarv 
|»omls , but the imjiortant firt of Calvin’s jouniev 
throur;h Aosta, seems l»c^ond a donl t, ami vvhui we 
come to this epoch in the Rtfoniicr’s life, we* vmII give 
stirh j roofs — m onr o| inion inrc ntestahlo prw fv — as 
ovi^lit to convince cverv iinjarlnl mind 

B- f »re ilc-cnbing Calviirs re-»idenct nt I'errara, llie 
flii’1 or ln«l to nam'e tlir* moTitm Ills winch 1 ad Ik^ii 
g « n in Italv frrmthe lit^inimigrf tin R« f rma- 
l> *n Brtn/ fllgcij to limit Iiiniv* If, rnnsj I ring tic 
r\t»-tst « f I » ta'k, I «• I a I wi^hr^I nt first to f xrlii 1 
l! n mitn » in which tl c Ref nnalmn was rnt*! lal 
t, Pair no I ‘'j-ain On »lii Iring tf»rt c! c. !r 
il r » k t! <-rv* scSf-vi-.! I rsrti’l n t in it iq 1 » 
n c I n p I it « vrr n s 1 r \t » ^ il r ill-t 

* 1 c , p t* «s l«- V.i < f I* i* pf, tc), I Its 
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ENGLAND BEGINS TO CAST OFF THE PAPACY. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE NATION AND ITS PARTIES. 

(Autumn 1529 .) 

Engi.ani), (luring llic period of wliich we .Tre about to 
treat, began to separate from the pope and to reform her 
Church. In tJie history of that country tlic fall of Wolsey 
divide.*; the old times from the new. 

The level of the laity wa.s gradually rising. A certain 
inslnuilion was given to (he children of the poor ; the 
nniversitic.s were frequented by the upper classes, and the 
king wa< probably the most learned prince in Cliristendom. 
At the same time the clerical level w.'us falling. Tlie clergy 
hail !)cen weakened and corrupted by its triumjihs, and the 
English, awakening with the age and opening (heir eyes at 
hi'l. v.ere disgu’;tcd with the pride, ignorance, and di-sorders 
of the pviv-it;. 

Vhiie I'r.uiee, flatli-red hv Heine oallin" h(>r its eldc-l 

•» O 

daughter, de-ired even when reforming lier doctrine to pre- 
serve union v.iilt the papacy; (he Anglo-Saxon nice, jeal- 
voi.. tv. — 1. 
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0113 of Hieii liberties, desired to foim a Church it once 
nation'll and independent, yet remaining faithful to the 
doctrines of Catholicism Henry VIII is the personifica- 
tion of th it tendency, m hich md not disappear with limi, and 
of which it nould not be difficult to di«coier traces ereii in 
later days 

Other elements calculated to produce a better reformation 
exi'ted at that time in England The Holy Scriptures, 
translated, studied, circulated, and preached since the four 
teenth century by Wichbflcand bis di-ciples, became in tbc 
sixtecntb century, by the pubhcfilion of Erasmus’s Testa- 
ment, and the translations of Tyndale and Corcrdale, the 
powerful in«trument of a real evangelical revn al, and ert 
ated the scnptunl reformation 

These early de\ elopments did not proceed from Calvin, — 
he nas too young at that time, but Tyndale, Fr^th, Liti- 
mer, and the other evmgeli«ts of tbc reign of Henry Till., 
taught by the «amc 'Word as tlie reformer of Geneva, were 
hi8 brethren and his precursors Somewhat later, his boohs 
and lus letters to Fdward VI , to the regent, to the primate, 
to Sir W Cecil and others, excrct cd an indisputable influ 
ence over the reformation of England Wo find in tho.e 
letters proofs of the esteem winch the most intelligent per- 
sons of the kingdom felt for that simple and strong mnn, 
whom even non protestant voices in France have declared 
to be ‘ the greatest Christian of hr age ’ • 

A religious reformation ma^ be of two kinds internal or 
evangelical, external or legal The evangelical reformation 
began at Oxford and Cambridge almo t at the same time as 
in German} The legal reformation was making a begin- 
ning It We«linjn«for and Whifeball Sto(lent<(, pria^t^ and 
1 lymcn, moved by in piration from on high, had inaugurated 
the first, Henry YIII and his p irliament were about tn 
inauguniti. the second, with hands occa«ionall} somewhat 
rough England bigan vMth the spiritual reformation, but 

* These letters will be found In Ikmnet • LttlnA t irt itt C 
L pp SSI 30S S3-, 8(3 A £tOet^ )i pp. JO tSo 
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the other hnd its motives too. Those who nrc charmed by 
the reformation of Germany sometimes atfect contempt for 
that of England. “ A king impelled by his passions was its 
author,” they say. TVe have placed the scriptural part of this 
great transformation in the first rank; but we confess that 
for it to lay hold upon the people in the sixteenth century, 
it was necessai’y, as the prophet declared, that kings should 
be its nursing-fathers, and queens its nursing-mothers.*' If 
diverse reforms wore necessary, if by the side of German 
cordiality, Swiss simplicity, and other characteristics, God 
willed to found a protestantism possessing a strong hand and 
an outstretched arm ; if a nation was to exist which with 
great freedom and power should carry the Gospel to the 
ends of the world, special tools were required to form that 
robust organization, and the leaders of tlie people — the 
commons, lords, and king — wei’C each to play their part. 
France had nothing like this : both princes and parliaments 
opposed tlie reform ; and thence partly arises the difference 
between those two great nations, for France had in Calvin 
a mightier reformer than any of those wliora England pos- 
sessed. But let us not forget that we are speaking of the 
sixteenth century. Since then the work has advanced ; 
important changes have been wrought- in Christendom ; 
political society is growing daily more distinct from relig- 
ious society, and more independent ; and we willingly say 
with Pascal, “ Glorious is the state of the Church when it is 
supported by God alone ! ” 

Two opposing elements — the reforming liberalism of the 
people, and the almost absolute power of the king — com- 
bined in England to accomplish the legal reformation. In 
that singular island these two rival forces were often seen 
acting together ; the liberalism of the nation gaining certain 
victories, the despotism of the prince gaining others ; king 
and people agreeing to make mutual concessions. In the 
midst of these compromises, the little evangelical flock, 
which had no voice in such matters, religiously preserved 

* Isaiah xlix. 23. 
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the treasure entrusted to it the Word of God, truth, lib- 
ert) , and Christian virtue From all these elemeate spring 
the Church of England A strange church some call it. 
Strange indeed, for there is none nhich corresponds «o 
imperfectly in theory with the ideal of the Church, and, 
perhaps, none who^e memhera work out with more power 
and grandeur the ends lot which Christ has formed hta 
kingdom 

Scarcely had Henry VIII refused to go to Rome to 
plead his cause, when lie laoued writs for a new parliament 
(25th September, 1529) Wol ey's unpopulantj had hith- 
erto prevented its meeting now the force of circnnisfances 
constrained the king to summon it When he was on the 
eve of «eparatmg from the pope, he felt the necessity of 
leaning on the people Liberty is alnays the gamer where 
a country performs an act of independence with regard to 
Rome Pcrmi «ion being granted in England that the Holy ^ 
Scriptures should regulate matters of religion, it was natu- 
ral that permission should al o be given to the people and 
their repre entatives to regulate matters of state The 
whole kingdom was astir, and the different parties became 
more distinct. 

The p ipal partywas alarmed Fisher, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, already aery uneasy, became disturbed at seeing lay- 
men called upon to give their advice on religious matters 
hftn’s minds were in a ferment in the bishop's palace, the 
rural par-onage, and the monk's cell The partisans of 
Rome met and consnlted about n hat v\ as to be done, and 
retired from (heir conferences fore ecing and imagining 
nothing but defeat Du Bcllay, at (hat time Bishop of Ba 
jonne, and afterwards of Pans envoy from (he Iving of 
rranee, and eye witness of all (his ngitaiion, wrolo (o Sfoiit- 
morency, “I fancj (hat in this parliament (he prie-^ts uiH 
ha> e a temble fright.” • Ambitious ecclesiastics w ere begin- 
ning to undtrstand that the clencal character, hitherto *0 
favorable to their adranci mint in n politicnl career, uimld 
* Grat'd, /Vc«r<« Ju Ditorxt |k 3"? 
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now be an obstacle to them. “Alas!” exclaimed one of 
them, “we must off with our frocks.” * 

Such of the clergy, however, as determined to remain 
faithful to Rome gradually roused themselves. A prelate 
put himself at their head. Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, was 
learned, intelligent, bold, and slightly fanatical; but his 
convictions were sincere, and he was determined to sacrifice 
everj'^thing for the maintenance of Catholicism in England. 
Though discontented with the path upon which his august 
pupil King Hcmy had entered, he did not despair of the 
future, and candidly applied to the papacy our Saviour’s 
words, — The gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

A recent act of the king’s increased Fisher’s hopes. Sir 
Thomas More had been appointed chancellor. The Bishop 
of Rochester regretted, indeed, that the king had not given 
that office to an ecclesiastic, as was customary; but he 
thought to himself that a layman wholly devoted to the 
Church, as the new chancellor was, might possibly, in those 
strange times, be more useful to it than a priest. With 
Fisher in the Church, and More in the State (for Sir 
Thomas, in spite of his gentle Utopia, was more papistical 
and more violent than Wolsey), had the papacy anything to 
fear? The whole Romish party rallied round these two 
men, and with them prepared to fight against the Reforma- 
tion. 

Opposed to this hierarchical party was the political party, 
in whose eyes the king’s will was the supreme rule. The 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, president and vice-president 
of the Council, Sir William Fitz-William, lord-admiral, and 
those who agreed with them, were opposed to the ecclesias- 
tical domination, not from the love of true religion, but be- 
cause they believed the prerogatives of the State were 
endangered by the ambition of the priests, or else because, 
seeking honor and power for themselves, they were impa- 
tient at always encountering insatiable clerks on their path. 

Between these two parties a third appeared, on whom 
* “ II nous faudra jeter le froc aux orties.” — Ibid. 
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tbe biobops and nobles looked witb disdain, but with whom 
the victory to rest at last In the towns and viUnges 
of England, and especinlly m London, were to be found 
many lo^ly men, animated with a new life,— poor artisan®, 
weavers, cobblers, painters, shopkeepers, — who believed in 
the "Word of God, and had received moral liberty fi-om it 
During the day they toiled at their respective occupations , 
but at night they stole along «ome narrow lane, slipped into 
a court, and ascended to some upper room in winch other 
persons had already assembled There they read the Scrip- 
tures and prayed At times e\en during the day, they 
might be seen carrying to well disposed citizens certain 
books stnctly prohibited by the late cardinal Organized 
under the name of “The Society of Chnstian Brethren," 
they had a central committee in London, and rniwionnrics 
everywhere, who di'tnhutcd the Holy Scriptures and ex- 
plained ^heir lessons in simple language Several pnest"? 
both in the city and country, belonged to their society 
Tins Christian brotherhood exercised a powerful influence 
over the people, and na« beginning to etib«titufe the spint- 
nal and life giving pnnciples of the Go'pel for the legal and 
theocratic ideas of popery These juous men required a 
moral regeneration m their htarers, and entreated them 
to enter, through faith in the Saviour, into an intimate re 
{ation iMtIi God without having recour e to the mediation 
of thecUrgy, and tho«e who listened to them, enraptured 
at he uing of truth, grace, morality, liberty, find of the 'W’ofd 
of God, took the tenchiogs to heart Thus began a new 
enu It has hicn asserted that the Btformation entered 
k ngl ind bj a hack door Kot «o , it was the true door 
lhe«p missionaries opened, having even prior to the rupture 
with Rome preached the doctrine of Cliri«l* Idly do men 
■speak of Henry's pasi-ton®, the intrigues of his courtiers, the 
panule of Ins nmbnosndors, the skill of his ministers, tho 
complaisance of tho cleigy, and the vatilhlions of parlia- 

• ** Etrttln prt*eh«r* who pmnmed lo yireach openly or secretly In • 
mamer eoDtrarT to tlift cnllioMc fiUlh - lose, /teti it p e*7 
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inent. AVc, ton, ^hnll .^poak of tho^c (hint:' ; kiit aliove 
tiu'in all then' was soniothinp: ol-o. hninothiii" l)flti>r, — llic 
lliir.'t oxliiltilnd in thi< i'-latid for llic Word of (lod, niul llin 
uitornal tran-fonnalioii nccoinpli-lind iti tlio ronvi<'lio?is of a 
firont number of inbabitanfs. Tliw it wa^ ibal worke<I 
such a powerful revolution in soeiely. 

In tlie interval between the i-^-tnu;! of tbe uril'i and tin- 
meetintr of parliament, tbe ino't ant.n;:(i!ii'lie. opinions eame 
out- Conveivatinn everywhere turned on present and future 
events, and there was a "eneral feeling that tbe eonntiy was 
on tbe eve of jjreal ehaniies. Tbe member.s of parliament 
w!m arrived in London ^ratbered round tbe same table to 
discus? tbe tpie.-lions of the tlay. 'I'lie »:reat lord- pive 
snmptnous bampict-. at wbieh lb«‘ ';n(“'ts laikt'd :il)ont the 
abu-e? of tbe. Cbnreb, of tbe approaobta'i se?-ioa of parlia- 
ment, and of wbat mijilit re-ult from it,* One would men- 
tion some striking in-lanc(,* of tin* avarice of tbe )>rie-t,s; 
anotber slyly called to miiul the strange privilege wbieh 
permitted tbcm to commit, with imimnity, certain sins wliieh 
they punished severely in others. “There are, even in 
London, bouses of ill-fame for the use of prie-ls, monks, jmd 
Ciinons.j And,” added otlier.s, “they would force ns to take 
Bucb men as these for our guides to heaven.” Dn Bellay, 
(be French ambassador, a man of Idlers, wlio, allbongb a 
bishop, bad attached Rabelais to bis jierson in the quality of 
secretary, was frequently invited to parties given by tbe 
gre.at lords. lie lent an attentive c.'ir, and was aslonislicd 
at tbe witty, and often very biting remnrlcs uttered by llie 
guests against (be disorders of the priests. One day a voice 
exclaimed, — “ Since Wolsey has fallen, we must forthwith 
regulate tbe condition of tbe Cimreb and of its ministers. 
We will seize their properly.” Du Bellay, on bis return 
Ijome, did not fail to eommunie.ate these tilings to Montmo- 
rency. “I have no need,” he says, “to write this strange 

* Le Grand, Preurts (Jii Divorce, Du BcHnj- to Montmorency, p. 37-1. 

t “ Communis proniilw inter prcsbjdcros, fratros, monneos ot canonicos.’' 
— Uiill. Criminal Cohsii!, p. 28. 
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ibe bi bops ond nobles looked with diadain^ but with whom 
the victory was to re t at last In the towns and villages 
of England, and especially m London, were to be fonnd 
many lowly men, imroated with a new hfe, — poor artisan®, 
weavers, cobblers, painters, shopkeeper, —who believed m 
the AYord of God, and had received moral liberty from it 
During the day they toiled at llieir respective occupations , 
but at night they «tole along «omo narrow lane, slipped into 
a court, and ascended to some upper room m which other 
persons had already as embfed There they read tiie Scrip- 
tures and prajed At limes even during the daj, they 
might be seen carrying to well-di^po«ed citizens certain 
books strictly prohibited by the late cai-dmal Organized 
under ihe niras of ‘ The Society of Chn^ti m DreJbrcn,” 
they bad a central committee in London, and miwionanes 
everywhere, who dt«tributcd the Holy Scriptures and ex 
plained ^heir lessons m simple language Several priests 
both in the citj and country, belonged to their «ociety 

This Christian brotherhood exercised a powerful influence 
over the people and was beginning to sub«fifufe the spirit 
ual anl life giving pnnciples of the Go pel for the legal and 
theocratic ideas of popery The^e pious men required a 
moral regeneration in tliur luarers, and entreated them 
to enter, through faitli in the Saviour, into an intimate re 
lation with God without having recour-e to the mediation 
of the clergy , and tho«e who lHten«.d to them, enraptured 
at he irmg of truth grace, morality, liberty, and of the Wofd 
of God, took the teachings to heart. Thus began a new 
enu It has been asserted that the Reformation cnttreil 
I ngl vnd by a back-door Not so , it was the true door 
thc«e mivionancs oj ened having even prior to the rupture 
with Rome preached the doctniie of Chri'>t * Idly do men 
■•peak of Henry’s passions, the intrigues of his courtiers, the 
papile of his ambassadors, the skill of his ministers, the 
comp!ai«ant.e of the clergy, and the vncillitions of pirlia- 

* Certain pre«ch«r» who prc«am«d to preach ©pent/ or tecrettf Ifi < 
maD*ier contrarr to tl e CAtholic faith — Foxe Acts W p e*7 
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ment. . We, too, shall speak of these thing'; ; but above 
them all there was something else, something better, — the 
thirst exhibited in this island for the Word of God, and the 
internal transformation accomplished in the convictions of a 
great number of its inhabitants. This it was that worked 
such a powerful revolution in British society. 

In the interval between the issuing of the Avrits and the 
meeting of parliament, the most antagonistic opinions came 
out. CouAmrsation everyAvhere turned on present and future 
events, and there Avas a general feeling that the country Avas 
on the eve of great changes. The members of parliament 
who arrived in London gathered round the same table to 
discuss the questions of the day. The great lords gave 
sumptuous banquet';, at Avbich the guests talked about the 
abuses of the Church, of the approaching session of parlia- 
ment, and of Avhat might result from it.* One Avould men- 
tion some striking instance of the avarice of the priests ; 
another slyly called to mind the strange privilege Avhich 
permitted them to commit, Avitb impunity, certain sins Avhich 
they punished severely in others. “There are, even in 
London, houses of ill-fame for the use of priests, monks, and 
canons-t And,” added others, “ they Avould force us to take 
such men as these for our guides to heav'en.” Du Bellay, 
the French ambassador, a man of letters, Avho, although a 
bishop, had attached Rabelais to his person in the quality of 
secretary, was frequently invited to parties given by the 
great lords. He lent an attentive ear, and Avas astonished 
at the Avitty, and often A’-ery biting remarks uttered by the 
guests against the disoi’ders of the priests. One day a voice 
exclaimed, — “Since Wolsey has fallen, Ave must fortliAA'ith 
regulate the condition of the Church and of its ministers. 
AVe Avill seize their property.” Du Bellay, on his return 
home, did not fail to communicate these things to Montmo- 
rency. “ I have no need,” he says, “ to Avrite this strange 

* Le Grand, Preuves du Divorce^ Du Bellaj' to Montmorenc)', p. 374. 

t “ Communis pronuba inter presbyteros, fratres, monacos etcanonicos.’' 
— Hall. Criminal Causes, p. 28. 
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language in cipher, for the noble lords utter it at open 
table I think they will do something to be talked about. * 

The leading members of the Commons held more serious 
meetings uith one another They said they had spoken 
enough, and that now they inu«t act They specified the 
abuses they would claim to have redressed, and prepared 
petitions for reform to be presented to the king 

Before long the movement descended from the sphere of 
the nobility to that of the people , a sphere always impor- 
tant, and particularly when a social revolution is m progress 
Petty tradesmen and artisans spoke more energetically than 
the lords Tliey did more than speak The apparitor of 
the Biahop of London having entered the shop of a mercer 
in the ward of St Bride, and left a summons on the counter 
calling upon him to pay a certain clerical tax, the indignant 
tnde«man took up his yard measure, whereupon the officer 
drew Ilia aword, and then, either from fear or on evil con* 
Bcience, ran away The mercer followed him, assaulted 
him m the street, and broke his head The London shop* 
keepers did not yet quite understand the repre«entotne 
system, they used their staves when tliey should have 
waited for the speeches of the members of parliament. 

The king tolerated this agitation because it forwarded 
Ills purposes There were advisers who insinuated that it 
was dangerous to give free course to tlio passions of the 
people, and tint the Fnglish, combiimig great physical 
strength with a decided character, might go too far m the 
wiy of reform, if Ihtir prince gave Uiem the rein But 
Iltnry VIII , pos«es8ing an energetic will, thought it woiill 
beeuj for him to check the popular ebullition whenever 
he pleased B^icn Jupiter trowned, all Olympus tremhred 

• Je crois qu it» vont taire de beaux miracles — Lo Grand, I^tveu, 
p S’t 
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CHAPTER II. 

PARLIAMENT AND ITS GRIEVANQES. 

(November 1529.) 

On the morning of the 3d of November, Henry went 
in his barge to the palace of Bridewell and, having put 
on the magnificent robes emplo 3 md on great ceremonies, and 
followed by the lords of his train, he proceeded to the 
Blackfriars church, in which the members of the new par- 
liament had assembled. After hearing the mass of the Holy 
Ghost, king, lords, and commons met in parliament ; when, 
as soon as the king had taken his seat on tire throne, the 
new chancellor. Sir Tliomas More, explained the reason of 
their being summoned. Thomas Audley, chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, was appointed speaker of the lower 
house. 

Generally speaking, parliament confined itself to passing 
the resolutions of the government. The Great Charter had, 
indeed, been long in existence, but, until now, it had been 
little more than a dead letter. The Reformation gave it 
life. “ Christ brings us out of bondage into liberty by 
means of the Gospel,” said Calvin.* This emancipation, 
which was essentially spiritual, soon extended to other 
spheres, and gave an impulse to liberty throughout all 
Christendom. Even in England such an impulse was 
needed. Under the Plantagenets and the Tudors the con- 
stitutional machine existed, but it worked only as it was 
directed by the strong hand of the master. Without the 
Reformation, England might have slumbered long. 

The impulse given by religious truth to the latent liberties 
of the people was felt for the first time in the parliament of 
* In Johannem, viii. 36. 
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3529 The representatives shared the lively feelin"^ of 
their constituents, and took their *»eats with the 6im resoUe 
to introduce the necesj^arj reforms in the affairs of both 
Church and State Indeed, on the \ ery first day several 
members pointed out the abuses of the clerical domination, 
and proposed to lay the desires ot the people before the 
king 

The Commons might of their ovvn accord have applied 
to the task, and, by proposing ra«h changes, have gi\ en the 
Reform a character of violence that might have worked 
confusion in the State, but they preferred petitioning the 
king to take the nece ‘tary measures to carry out tlie wishes 
of the nation , and accordingly a petition, rc pcctfuHj 
worded, but m clear and strong language, was agreed lo 
The Reformation began m England, as in Switzerland and 
Germany, with personal conversions The individual was 
reformed first , but it was ncces«ary for the people to re- 
form afterward*, and the mea«ures requisite to succeM could 
not he taken, m the siitCeentli century, without the partici 
pation of the governing powers Freely, therefore, and 
nobly, a whole nation was about to expre<'3 to their ruler 
their griev ances and wishes 

On one of the first days of the session the speaker and 
certain members, who had been ordered to accompany him, 
proceeded to the palace "Four highness, " they began, 
‘ of late much di«cord, variance, and debate hath an*en, 
and more and more daily is likely to increase find come 
amongst your subjects, to the great inqmetation, vexation, 
and breach of jour peace, of wlucli the chief cau e» follow 
iiigly do ensue ’ * 

This opening could not fail to excite the king’s attention 
and the Speaker of the House of Commons began boldlj to 
unroll the long hst of the grievances of I tiglnnd “ 1 ir^t, 
the prelates of jonr most ixcelluit realm, and the clergy of 
the same, have in tlicir convocations male many and ditcrs 

• StS pftllloQ in I^conl OlSce lnn^,Ilutory o/ fnitlin/1,1 pp 20!, 
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laAvs without your most royal assent, and without, the assent 
of any of your lay subjects. 

“ And also many of your said subjects, and .specially those 
that be of the poorest sort, be daily called before the said 
sjiiritual ordinaries or their commissaries, on the accusement 
of light and indiscreet persons, and be excommunicated and 
put to excessive and impbstabic charges. 

“ The prelates suficr the priests to exact diver.? sums of 
money for the sacraments, and sometimes deny the same 
without the money be first paid. 

“Also the said spiritual ordinaries do daily confer and 
give sundry benefices unto certain young folks, calling them 
their nephews or kinsfolk, being in their minority and 
within age, not apt nor able to serve the cure of any such 
benefice . . . ■whereby the said ordinaries accumulate 

to themselves large sums of money, and the poor silly souls 
of your people perish without doctrine or any good teaching. 

“ Also a great number of holyday.s be kept throughout 
this your realm, upon the whicli many great, abominable, 
and execrable vices, idle and wanton .s])ort.<= be used, wliich 
holydays might by your majesty be made fewer in number. 

“ And also the said spiritual ordinaries commit divers of 
your subjects to ward, before they know either the cause of 
their imprisonment, or the name of their accuser.” * 

Thus far the Commons had confined themselves to 
questions that had been discussed more than once ; they 
feared to touch upon the subject of heresy before the De- 
fender of the Roman Faith. But tliere were evangelical 
men among tlieir number who had been eye-witnesses of 
the sufferings of the reformed. At the peril, therefore, of 
offending the king, the Speaker boldly took up the defence 
of the pretended heretics. 

“ If heresy be ordinarily laid unto the charge of the per- 
son accused, the said ordinaries put to them such subtle 
interrogatories concerning the high mysteries of our faith, 
as are able quickly to trap a simple unlearned layman 

* Petition of the Commons : Fronde’s England, i. pp. 208-216. 
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And jf nny hereby be so confessed in word, yet ne>er com 
milted in thouglit or deed, they put the said person to mate 
liis purgation And if the party so accused deny the accu 
sation, witnesses of little truth or credence are brought forth 
for (he same, and dchfcr the party so accused to secular 
hands ” 

The Speaker was not satisfied with merely pointing out 
the disea«e “We most humbly beseech your Grace, in 
whom the only remedy rcstetli, of your goodness to consent, 
60 that besides the fervent love your Highness shall thereby 
engender m the hearts of all your Commons towards jour 
Grace, ye shall do the most princely feat, and show the 
most cliantable precedent that ever did sovereign lord upon 
his subjects ’ 

The king listened to the petition with his characteristic 
dignity, and al«o with a ccitain kindliness He recognized 
the just demands in the petition of the Comnioas, and saw 
how far they would support the religious independence to 
which he aspired Still, unwilling to take the part of her 
esy, lie selected only the most crying abuses, and desired 
his faithful Commons to take their correction upon them 
selves He then sent the petition to the bishop*, requiring 
them to answer the cliarges brought against them, and 
added that henceforward his consent would be necessary to 
give the force of law to (he acts of Convocation 

This royal communication was a thunderbolt to the pre 
lates What* the bishops the successors of the apostle?, 
accused bj the lepresentatives of the nation, and requested 
by the king to justify themselves like criminals ’ Had 
the Commons of Hngland forgotten what a priest was^ 
Ihese proud ecclesvastwa UviugUt only oC the uidelible vir 
tacs which, in their view, ordination had conferred upon 
them and shut their eyes to the vices of their fallible human 
nalure We can understand their emotion, their embar 
rassmcnl and tl eir anger The Reformation which had 
made the tour of the continent was at the gates of England 
the king was knocking at their doors What was to b** 
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done ? they could not tell. They assembled, and read the 
petition again and again. The Archbishop of Canterliury, 
and the Bishops of London, Lincoln, St. Asaph, and Eoches- 
ter carped at it and replied to it. They would willingly 
have thrown it into the fire, — the best of answers in their 
opinion ; but the king was waiting, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was commissioned to enlighten him. 

Warham did not belong to the most fanatical party ; he 
was a prudent man, and the wish for reform had hardly 
taken shape in England when, being uneasy and timid, he 
had hastened to give a certain satisfaction to his flock by 
reforming abuses which he had sanctioned for thirty years.* 
But he was a priest, a Eomish priest ; he represented an 
inflexible hierarchy. Strengthened by the clamors of his 
colleagues, he resolved to utter the famous non possumus, 
less powerful, however, in England than in Eome. 

“ Sire,” he said, “ your Majesty’s Commons reproach us 
with uncharitable behavior. . . . On the contrary, we love 
them with hearty affection, and have only exercised the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Church upon persons infected 
with the pestilent poison of heresy. To have peace with 
such had been against the gospel of our Saviour Christ, 
wherein he saith, I came not to send peace, hut a sword. 

“ Tour Grace’s Commons complain that the clergy daily 
do make laws repugnant to the statutes of your realm. 
We take our authority from the Scriptures of God, and 
shall always diligently apply to conform our statutes 
thereto; and we pray that your Highness will, with the 
assent of your people, temper your Grace’s laws accord- 
ingly ; whereby shall ensue a most sure and hearty con- 
junction and agreement., 

“ They accuse us of committing to prison before convic- 
tion such as be suspected of heresy. . . . Truth it is 

that certain apostates, friars, monks, lewd priests, bankrupt 
merchants, A'agabonds, and idle fellows of corrupt intent 

* “ Within these ten weeks, I reformed many other things.” — Fronde, 
i. 233, Jieply of the Bishops. 
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Im c enjbriccfl the /tbominiWo opinions IiteJ/ sprung up m 
Genmnj , and by them some Imc been seduced m «im 
phcity mid ignorance Against if judgment has been 
exercised according to the Ians of the Church, we be with 
out blame 

“They complain that two witnC'Ses be admitted, be they 
never so defimcd, to \ex and trouble your subjects to the 
peril of their lues, shames, coshi, and expenses 
To this wc replj, the judge must esteem the quality of the 
witness , but in liert&y no exception is ncccs ary to be con 
sidercd, if their tale be likely Tins is tlie universal law of 
Christendom, and hath univcr«ally done good 

“ They say that we give benefici s to our nephews and 
kinsfolk, being m young agt or infants, and that we take 
the profit of such benefices for the time of the minority of 
our said kinsfolk If it be done to our own u«e and profit, 
It 13 not well, but if it be bestowed to ibe bringing up and 
use of the same parties, or applied to the maintenance of 
Gods sen ice, wo do not see but that it may be allowed ’ 

As for the irregular Jives of tlie priests, tlie prelates re 
maiked that they were condemned by the laws of the 
Church, and consequently there was nothing to be said on 
that point 

Lastly, the bishops seized the opportunity of taking the 
offensive — "We entreat of your Grace to repress heresy 
This we beg of you, lowly upon our knees, so entirely as we 
can * 

Such was the brief of Roman Gatbolicism in England. 
Its defence would have sufficed to condemn it. 


The Anticcrofihe Ordinartu Record Office MS Fronde i p 225 
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REFOKMS. 


(Ekd of 1520.) 


The answer of the bishops was critieisecl in the royal 
residence, in the House of Commons, at the meetings of the 
burgesses, in the streets of the capital, and in tlie provinces, 
everywhere exciting a lively indignation. “"What!” said 
they, “ the bishops accuse the most pious a!id aetive Chris- 
tians of England, — men like Bilney, Fryth, Tyndale, and 
Latimer, — of that idleness and irregularity of which their 
monks and priests are continually showing us cxamj)les. To 
no purpose have the Commons indisputably proved their 
grievances, if the bishops reply to notorious facts by putting 
forward their scholastic system. We condemn their practice, 
and they take shelter behind their theories ; as if the re- 
proach laid against them was not precisely that their lives 
are in opposition to their laws. ‘The fault is not in the 
Church,’ they say. But it is its ministers that we accuse.” 

The indignant parliament boldly took up the axe, attacked 
the tree, and cut off the withered and rotten branches. One 
bill followed another, irritating the clergy, but filling the 
people with joy. When the legacy dues were under dis- 
cussion, one of the membei's drew a touching picture of the 
avarice and cruelty of the priests. “ They have no com- 
passion,” he said. “ The children of the dead should all 
die of hunger and go begging, rather than they would of 
charity give to them the silly cow which the dead man 
owed, if he had only one.” There was a movement of in- 
dignation in the house, and they forbade the clergy to take 
any mortuary fees when the effects were small. 

“Arid that is not all,” said another. “The clergy 
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/nonopolizo hrge tmcts of Imd, find the poor ore compehid 
to pay on extn%ogiint price for wliatever they hu) They 
ivre everything in the ■\%orM hut preachers of God’s Word 
nnd sheplicrds of souls They buy and sell w ool, cloth, and 
otlier merchandise , they keep tanneries and breweries 
. How can they attend to their spiritual duties m 

the raidat of such occupations?” • The clergy were conse- 
quently prolubited from holding large estates or cariying on 
the business of merchant, tanner, brewer, etc At the 
same tune plurality of benefices (some ignorant pnests 
holding as nnny as ten or twelve) was forbidden, and 
residence was enforced The Commons further enacted 
that any one seeking a dispensation for non-residence (even 
were the application made to the pope himself) should be 
liable to a heavy fine 

The clergy saw at last that they must reform Tlioy 
forbade priests from keeping shops and tavern®, playing at 
dice or other games of chance, passing through towns and 
villages with hawks and liounds, being present at unbecoming 
entertainments, and spending the night in suspected houses t 
Convocation proceeded to enact severe penalties against 
these disorders, doubling them for adultery, and tnphng 
tliem for incest The laity asked how it was that the 
Church had waited so long before coming to this re'olution, 
and irhether these scandal; had become cnimnal only be 
cause the Commons condemned them ^ 

But the bishops who reformed the lower clergy did not 
intend to resign their own privileges One day, when a bill 
relating to wills was laid beibre the upper hou«e, the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury and all the other prelates frowned 
murmured, and looked unea:»ily around them X They ex 
claimed that the Commons ivcre heretics and schismatics, 

• Foxe Aclt IT p 611 

t Quod non peraoctefltfB tons 8it<pecti3 iraHeraracoIMquJsswpwt* 
nutlatenus 1 abeant, ~ Wilklns pp 717, 722 &c 

t “ The Archbishop of Canterbnqr Mcl all the bishops began to froini 
and grunt. — Foxe AeU it p ®18 
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and almost called them infidels and atheists. In all places 
good men required that morality should again be united 
with rehgiou, and that piety should not be made to consist 
merely in certain ceremonies, but in the awakening of the 
conscience, a lively faith, and holy conduct. The bishops, 
not discei’ning that God’s work was then being accomplished 
in the world, determined to maintain the ancient order of 
things at all risks. 

Their efforts had some chance of success, for the House 
of Lords was essentially conservative. The Bishop of 
Rochester, a sincere but narrow-minded man, presuming on 
the respect inspired by his age and character, boldly came 
forward as the defender of the Church. “ My lords,” he 
said, “ these bills have no other object than the destruction 
of the Church ; and, if the Church goes down, all the glory 
of the kingdom will fall with it. Remember what happened 
to the Bohemians. Like them our Commons cry out, — 
‘ Down with the Church ! ’ Whence cometh that cry ? 
Simply from lack of faith. . . . My lords, save the 
country, save the Church.” 

This speech made the Commons very indignant. Some 
members thought the bishop denied that they were Chris- 
tians. They sent thirty of their leading men to the king. 
“ Sire,” said the Speaker, “ it is an attaint upon the honor 
of your Majesty to calumniate before the upper house those 
whom your subjects have elected. They are accused of 
lack of faith, that is to say, they are no better than Turks, 
Saracens, and heathens. Be pleased to call before you the 
bishop who has insulted jmur Commons.” - 

The king made a gracious reply, and immediately sent 
one of his officers to. invite the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of Rochester, and six other prelates to appear 
before him. They came, quite uneasy as to what the prince 
might have to say to them. They knew that, like all the 
Plantagenets, Heiiry VIII. would not suffer his clergy to 
resist him. Immediately the king informed them of the 
complaint made by the Commons, their hearts sank, and 
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thej lo^it coungc They thought only hon to e'cipe the 
prince’s anger, niul the mo«t \encnt(.d nmong tlicm, Fi her, 
ha\ing recouisG to falsehood, luscrtctl tint, when speaking 
about “ lack of faith,” he Ind not thought of the Commons 
of England, but of the Bohemians only The ofhei prelates 
confiimed this inadmissible interpret ition This was a 
gi aver f lult than the fault itself, and the unbecoming evasion 
«as a defeat to the clcrjcal party from which they never 
recovered The king allowed the excuse , but he after 
« ards made the bishops feel the little esteem he entertained 
for them As for the House of Commons, it loudly expressed 
the disdain aroused in them by llie bishop-s’ subterfuge 
One chance of safety still remained to them Mixed 
coromiltecs of the two houses examined the resolutions of 
the Common* The pecr«, especially the ecclesiastical 
peers, opposed the reform by appealing to usage ‘‘U«age’” 
ironieally observed a Gray’s inn lawjer, “the u«age bath 
ever been of thieves to rob on Shooter’s lull, ergo it is 
lawful, and ought to be kept up'" This remark sorely 
irritated the piclatoo “What’ our acts are compared to 
robberies’” But the lawyer, addressing the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, seriously endeavored to prove to him that 
the exactions of the clirgy, m the matter of probates and 
mortuaries, were open robbery Plie temporal lords gradu- 
ally adopted the opinions of the Commons 

In the midst of thes^ debates, the king did not lose sight 
of bis own interests Six years before, he had raided a loan 
among Ins subjects , be thought parliament ought to relieve 
liun of this debt Tins demand was opposed by the mem 
bers mo t devoted to the principle of the Reformation , John 
Petit, in particular, the friend of Bilney and Tyndale, said, 
in parliament, — “I give the king all I lent him , but I can 
not give him what others have lent him ” Henry was not, 
however, discouraged, and finally obtained the act required. 

The king soon showed that hewas plin ed with the Com- 
mon* Two bills met wnth a stern opposition from the 
Fords, they were those abobsbing pluralism and non-resi- 
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dence. Those Iwo (Mistoms were so convenient nnd advan- 
tageous that the clergy determined not to give thiun u|). 
Henry, seeing that the two houses would never agree, 
resolved to cut the dilliculty. At his desire eight meinhers 
from each met one afternoon in the Star Chamber. There 
was an animated discussion ; but the lay lords, who were 
in the conference, taking part with the commons, the bishops 
were forced to yield. The two bills })assed the Lords the 
next day, and received the king’s assent. After this tri- 
umph the king adjourned parliament in the middle of De- 
cember. 

The din'erent refonns that had been carried through were 
important, but they were, not the Reformation. IMan)' 
abuses were corrected, but the doctrines remained unal- 
tered ; the power of the clergj* was restricted, but the au- 
thority of Christ was not increased ; the dry branches of the 
tree had been lopped off, but a scion calculated to bear good 
fruit had not been grafted on the wild stock. Had matters 
stopped here, we might perhaps have obtained a Church 
with morals less repulsive, but not with a holy doctrine and 
a new life. But the Reformation was not contented with 
more decorous forms, it required a second creation. 

At the same time parliament had taken a great stride 
towards the revolution that was to transform the Church. A 
new power had taken its place in the world : the laity had 
triumphed over the clerg}'. No doubt there were uj)right 
catholics who gave their assent to the laws passed in 1529 ; 
but these laws were nevertheless a product of the Reforma- 
tion. This it was that had inspired the laity with that new 
energy, parliament with that bold action, nnd given the 
liberties of the nation that impulse which they had wanted 
hitherto. The joy was great throughout the kingdom ; and, 
while the king removed to Greenwich to keep Christmas 
there “with great plenty of viands, and disguisings, and 
interludes,” the members of the Commons were welcomed 
in the towns and villages with public rejoicings.* In the 
* Foxe, Acts, iv. p. 014. 
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people’s eyes their representatives were like soldiers who 
liad just gained i brilliant victory- The clergy alone, in all 
England, were downcast and cxaspcmted. On returning to 
their residences tlie bishops could not conceal their angui&h 
at the danger of the Church. * The priests, who had been 
the first victims offered up on the altar of reform, bent their 
heads. But if the clergy foresaw days of mourning, the 
laity hfuled with joy the glorious era of the liberties of the 
people, and of the greatness of England, The friends of 
the Reformation went farther still ; they believed that the 
Gospel would work a complete change in the world, and 
talked, as Tyndale informs us, “ as though the golden age 
would come again.” f 


CHAPTER IV. 

JJTNE »OI.ETN’a FAXnBR BEFORE THE EJTPEROR AND 
THE POPE. 

{WiBTKR or 1630.) 

Bepohe such glorious hopes could be realized, it was 
necessary to emancipate Great Britain from the yoke of 
Romish supremacy. This was the end to which all gener- 
ous monks aspired ; but would the king assist them? 

Henry VIII. united strength of body with strength of 
will ; both were marked on his manly form. Lively, active, 
eager, vehement, impatient, and voluptuous, — whatever he 
was, he was with his whole soul. He was at first all heart 
for the Church of Home ; he went barefoot on pilgrimages, 
wrote against Luther, and flattered the pope. But before 
-ong be grew tired of Rome, without desiring the Reforma- 

• “The great i}^pleaa»nt>ftp}ritiinl penort3.'’—lbiii, 

1 Tyndale’s D'orla, i. |b 43U 
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tion. Profoumlly selfish, he caved fov himself alone. Jf the 
papal domination ofiended him, evangelical llherty annoyed 
him. He meant to remain master in his own house, — the 
only master, and master of all. Even without the divorce, 
Henry would possibly have separated from Koine. Kather 
than endure any contradiction, this singular man put to 
death friends and enemies, bishops and missionaries, minis- 
ters of state, and favorites — even his wives. Such was the 
prince whom the Kefonnation found King of England. 

History would be unjust, however, were it to maintain 
that passion .alone urged him to action. The question of the 
succession to the throne had for a century filled the country 
with confusion and blood. This Henry could not forget. 
Would the struggles of the two Koses be renewed after his 
death, occasioning, perhaps, the destruction of an ancient 
monarchy? If lilary, a princess of delicate health, should 
die, Scotland, France, the party of the White Rose, the 
Duke of Suffolk, whose wife was Henry’s sister, might drag 
the kingdom into endless wars. And even if Mary’s days 
were prolonged, her title to the crown might be disputed, 
no female sovereign having as yet sat upon the throne. 
Another train of ideas also occupied the king’s mind. He 
inquired sincerely whether his marriage with the widow of 
liis brother was lawful. Even before its consummation, ho 
had felt doubts about it. But even his defenders, if there 
are any, must acknowledge that one circumst.ance contrib- 
uted at this time to give unusual force to these scruples. 
Passion impelled the king to break a holy bond ; he loved 
another woman. 

Catholic writers imagine that this guilty motive Avas the 
only one. It is a mistake, for the two former indisputably - 
occupied Henry’s mind. As for parliament and people, the 
king’s love for Anne Boleyn affected them very little. It 
Avas the reason of state which made them regard the divorce 
as just and necessai-y.* 

“Alt indifferent and discreet persons judged that it was right and 
necessary.” — Hall, Chronicles of England, p.”784. 
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A congress was at that time sitting at Bologna i\ith great 
pomp* On the 5th of November, Charles V haring ar- 
rii ed from Spam, had entered the city, attended by a mag- 
nificent suite, and followed by 20,000 soldiers lie was 
covered with gold, and shone with grace and majesty The 
pope waited for Iiim in front of the church of San Ptlronio, 
ecated on n throne, and weaimg the triple crown. The em- 
peror, master of Italy, whitli his soldiers had reduced to the 
last desolation, t fell prostrate before the pontiff, but lately 
bis prisoner. The union of lhe«e two inonarchs, both cne 
mies of Henry VIIT , seemed destined to rum the King of 
England and thwart his great affair. 

And yet, not long before, an ambassador from Charles V 
had been receded at Whitehall it was Master Eustace 
Chappuis, who had already di'Charged a mi sioa to Ge- 
neva J He came to solicit aid against the Turks Henry 
caught at the chance he im'^incd the moment to be fovor* 
able, and that he ought to despatch an emba«sy to the head 
of the empire and the head of tlie Churcb He sent for the 
Earl of Wiltshire, Anne Boleyn’e father, Edward Lee, after- 
wards Archbishop of York , Stokesley, afterwards Bishop of 
London, and some others He told them that the emperor 
desired his alliance, and commissioned them to proceed to 
Italy, and explain to Charles V the senous motives that 
induced him to separate from Catherine “ If he persists m 
his opposition to the divorce,” continued Henry, “ threaten 
him, but in covert terms If the threats prove useles®, tell 
him plainly that, m accord with my friends, I will do all I 
can to restore peace to my troubled conscience ” He added 
with more calmness, — “I am resoUed to fear God rather 
than man, and to place full reliance on comfort from tin# 
Saviour’ § Was Henry sincere when he spoke thus^ 

* CoD^<sus Mte inag^DA cam pomps fiet. — Stale Papers, vu p 209 
e most not confound tl is congress srith the one held later m this city 
See anleo voi ti book u chap xxv xtvi xxix 

t Letter from Sir H Carew to Henrj VIH Stale Papers, vii 225 
} Antes, Tol ! clu ix 

\ InsUnction to W ilishire State Peyttrs, vi p 230 
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one cnn doubt of bis sensuality, bis .scbolastic catbolici-<m, 
.and his cruel violence : — must ivc also believe in his hy- 
pocrisy ? lie was no doubt under- a dclu.'^ion, and deceived 
himself on the state of his soul. 

An important member was .added to the deputation. One 
day when the king was occupied with this atTair, Thomas 
Cranmer appe.arcd at the door of his closet M-ilh a manu- 
script in his hand. Cranmer had a fine under.'tanding. a 
warm heart, a character perhaps too weak, but extensive 
learnhig. Captivated by the Holy Scriptures, he desired to 
seek for truth nowhere else. He had suggested a new point 
of view to Heniy VIII. “The essential thing,” he .said, 
“is to know what the "Word of God teaches on the matter in 
question.” “Show me that,” exclaimed the king. Crau- 
mer brought him his treatise, in which ho proved that the 
Word of God is above all human jurisdiction, and that it 
forbids marriage with a brother’s ividow. Henry took the 
M’ork in his hand, read it again and again, and praised its 
excellence. A bright idea occurred to him. “ Arc you 
strong enough to maintain before the Bishop of Home the 
propositions laid down in this treati.se?” said the king. 
Cranmer was timid, but convinced and devoted. “ Yes,” ho 
made answer, “ M’ith God’s grace, and if your jMajesty com- 
mands it.” “ Marry, then,” exclaimed Henry ivith delight, 
“ I will send you.” * Cranmer departed 'with the others in 
Januar}’’, 1530. 

While Henry’s ambassadors were journeying slowly, 
Charles V., more exasperated than ever against the divorce, 
endeavored to gain the pope. Clement VII., who ivas a 
clever man, and possessed a certain kindly humor, but 
was at heart cunning, false, and cowardly, amused the puis- 
sant emperor ■with -^vords. When he learned that the lung 
of England was sending an embassy to him, he gave M'ay to 
the keenest sorrow. What was he to do? which -ivay 
could he turn ? To irritate the emperor ivas dangerous ; to 
separate England from Rome would be to endure a great 

* Foxe, Acts viii. p. 9. 
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loss Caught between Cliaries V. and Henry VIII, he 
groaned aloud , he paced up and down his chamber gesticu* 
lating , then suddenly stopping, sank into a chair and burst 
into tears Nothing succeeded with him it was, he thought, 
as if he had been bewitched What need was there for the 
King of England to send him an embassy ? Hid not Clem 
ent told Henry through the Bishop of Tarbes “ I am con- 
tent the marriage should take place, provided it be without 
my authorization ” • It was of no use the pope asked him 
to do without the papacy, and the king would only act with 
iL He was more popi«h than the pope 

To add to his mi«fortanes, Charles began to press the 
pontiff more seriously, and yielding to Ins importunities, 
Clement drew up a brief on Iho 7i)i of Marcli, in which he 
commanded Henry “to receive Catherine with love, and to 
treat her in all things with the affection of a husband’ t 
But the bnef was scarcely written when the arrival of the 
English embassy was announced The pope in alarm im- 
mediately put the document back into bis portfolio, pronus 
mg himself that it ^70uld be long before he publi«hed it. 

As soon as the English envoys had taken up their quar 
ters at Bologna, the ambassadors of France called to pay 
their respects De Gramont, Bishop of Tarbes, was over- 
flowing with pohteness, especially to the Earl of Wiltshire 
“I have shown much honor to M de Boebford," he wrote 
to his master on the 28th of March “ I went out to meet 
him I have visited him often at his lodging I have feted 
him, and offered him my solicitations and services, tellmg 
him that such were your orders J Not thus did Clement 
Vll act the arrival of the Earl of Wiltshire and bis col 
leagues was a cause nf alarm to him Yet he must make 
up his mind to receive tbem be appointed the day and the 
hour for the audience 

• Le Grand Prevres p. 400 

t Reg oam complectcndo aSectione maritali tractet in omoibos **” 
he Grand Prezieet, p <51 

t Ibid p 899 
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Henry VIII. desired that his representatives should 
appear with great pomp, and accordingly the ambassador 
and his colleagues went to great expense with that intent.* 
Wiltshire entered fii-st into the audience-hall ; being father 
of Anne Boleyn, he had been appointed by the king as the 
man in all England most interested in the success of his 
plans. But Henry had calculated badly: the personal 
interest which the earl felt in the divorce made him odious 
both to Charles and Clement. The pope, wearing his pontifi- 
cal robes, was seated on the throne surrounded by his car- 
dinals. The ambassadors approached, made the customary 
salutations, and stood before him. The pontiff, wishing to 
show his kindly feelings towards the envoys of the “ De- 
fender of the Faithf put out his slipper according to custom, 
pi'esenting it graciously to the kisses of those proud English- 
men. The revolt was about to begin. The earl, remaining 
motionless, refused to kiss his holiness’s slipper. But that 
was not all ; a fine spaniel, with long silky hail’, which 
Wiltshire had brought from England, had followed him to 
the episcopal palace. When the bishop of Rome put out 
his foot, the dog did what other dogs would have done under 
similar circumstances : he flew at the foot, and caught the 
pope by the great toe.t Clement hastily drew it back. 
The sublime borders on the ridiculous : the ambassadors, 
bursting with laughter, raised their arms and hid their faces 
behind their long rich sleeves. “That dog was a protes- 
tantf said a reverend father. “ Whatever he was,” said an 
Englishman, “he taught us that a pope’s foot was more 
meet to be bitten by dogs than kissed by Christian men.” 
The pope, recovering from his emotion, prepared to listen, 
and the count, regaining his seriousness, explained to the 
pontiff that as Holy Scripture forbade a man to marry his 
brother’s wife, Henry VHI. required him to annul as un- 

*“Esso Conte habi commissione far una grossa spesa.” — Lcttre d« 
Joachim de Faux, ibid. p. 409. 

t “ Tbe spaniel took fast with bis mouth the great toe’of the pope.” — 
?oxe, Acte, viii. p. 9. 
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lawful his union with Cilhciine of Aragon As Clement 
did not ®eem conMnced, the ambassadoi skilfully insinuated 
that the king might possibly declare himself independent of 
Rome, and place the British church under the direction of 
a patiiarch “ The example,* added the ambassador, “ wiU 
rot fail to be imitated by other kingdoms of Clirislcndom’ • 
Tiie agitated pope promised not to remore the suit to 
Rome, provided the king would give up the idea of reform 
mg England Then, putting on a most graciou® air, he 
proposed to introduce the ambassador to Charles V Thi« 
was giving Wiltshire the chance of receiving a harsh rebuff 
The earl saw it , but his duty obliging him to confer with 
the emperor, he accepted (he offer 

The fdther of Aime Boleyn proceeded to an audience 
with the nephew of Catherine of Aragon Repreoentatires 
of tuo women whose mal causes agitated Europe, these 
tno men could not meet without a collision True, the earl 
flattered himself that as it was Charles’s interest to detach 
Henry from Francis I , that phlegmatic and politic prince 
would certainly not sacrifice the gravest interests of lus 
reign for a matter of sentiment , but he was deceived The 
emperor received him with a calm and reserved air, but 
unaccompanied by any kindly demonstration The ambas 
sador skilfully began with speaking of the Tuikisb 
then ingeniously passing to the condition of the kingdom of 
England, he pointed out the reasons of state whicli rendered 
the divorce neces^arj Here Charles stopped him short 
“Sir Count, you are not to be trusted in this matter, yo“ 
ate a party to it, let your colleagues speak" The earl 
replied with respectful coldness “ Sire, I do not speak here 
a", a father, hut as my masters servant, and I am commis 
sioncd to inform you that his conscience condemns a union 
contrary to the law of God " t He then offered Charles the 
immediate re&titutiOn of Catherine’s dowry The emperor 

* ‘Cbe I* ftltn questo imitaodo —Le Grand, /’/•eur«s rfu i)*tvrc< 

0 419 

t Lt Grand P euret pp 401 451. 
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coldly replied that he would support his ilunt in her riglils, 
and then ahriiptly turning his hack on tlio ambassador, re- 
fused to hear him any longer.*' 

Thus did Charles, who had been all his life a craft}' poli- 
tician, place in this matter the cause of justice above the 
interests of his ambition. Perhaps he might lose an impor- 
tant ally ; it mattered not ; before ever[\-thing he would 
protect a woman unworthily treated. On this occasion we 
feel more sympathy for Cliarles tlian tar Henry. Tlie 
indignant cm])ernr hastily quitted Ijolognti, on the 22d or 
24th of February. 

The earl hastened to his friend de Gramnnt, and, 
relating how he h.ad been treated, propo^pd that the kings 
of France ami Fngiami siioiiW uriife in f/ic ciosesi bomfs. 
lie added, that Henry could not aceepi! Clement as his 
judge, since he had hinmelf declared tliat h>|; was ignorant of 
the law of God.f ‘‘England,” he said, “will be quiet, for 
three or four months. Sitting in the h illroom, she will 
watch the dancers, and will form lier re-ohition according n.s 
they dance well or ill.” { A rule of policy that has often 
been followed. 

Gx-amont was prepared to make common cause with 
Henry against the cmjxeror; but, like his|ruaster, he could 
not make his mind to do without the pope. He sti’ove to 
induce Clement to join the two kings and .'Ihandon Chaides; 
or else — he insinuated in his tin-n — Eng and •would sepa- 
rate from the Romish Chui'ch. This was to incur the risk 
of losing Western Europe, and accordingly the pope an- 
swered with much concern : “ I will do what you ask.” 
There was, howevei-, a reserve; namely, that the steps 
tiiken overtly by the pope would absolutely decide nothing. 

Clement once more i-eceived tlie amba«:ador of Henry 
VIII. The eai-1 carried with him tlie boos wherein Cran- 
mer proved that the pope cannot dispeii'i any one from 

t Le Grand, Preuves, pp. tOl, 4.ji. 

t “ He declared himself ignorant of that lav.-.” —SUt( ; Papers, xii. p. 230. 

t Le Grand, Preuves, pp. 401, 4-j.j. 
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obeying the law of God, and presented it to tlio pope The 
hlter took it and glanced o\ei it, hia looks showing tint a 
prison could not ha\ e been more di«»grceable to him than 
this impertinent volume* Tho Farl of Wiltshire soon di«- 
covered that there was nothing for him to do in Italy 
Charles V , usually so reserved had made the bitlere t 
remarks before his departure His chancellor, with an air 
of triumph, enumerated to the English ambassador all the 
divines of Italy and France who were opposed to the king’s 
wishes The pope seemed to be a puppet is Inch the cm 
peror mov ed as he liked, and the cardinals had hut one idea, 
— that of exalting tho Romi^^h power Weaned and dis 
gusted the earl departed for France and England svith the 
greater portion of hts colleagues 

Cranmer was left behind Having been sent to show 
Clement that Holy Scripture is above all Eoman pontiffs, 
and speaks m a language quite opposed to that of the popes, 
ho had asked more than ouco for on audience at which to 
discharge his mission The wily pontiff had replied that he 
%7ould hear him at Rome, believing hS was thus putting liim 
off until the Greek calends But Clement was deceived 
the English doctor, determining to do his duty, refused to 
depart for London with the rest of the embassy, and repaired 
to the metropolis of Catholicism 

* ‘ A book as welcome to his Holiness as a pnson — Fuller, Chvreh 
Uuiory p 18Z 
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CHAPTER V. 

DISCUSSIONS CONCEUKIKG THE DIVORCE AT OXFORD 
AND CAMBRIDGE. 

(WiKTKU or 15G0.) 

At the same time that Henry sent ambassadors to Italy 
to obtain the pope’s consent, he invited nil the universities 
of Christendom to declare that the question of divorce was 
of divine right, and that the pope had nothing to say abont 
it. It w.as his opinion that the universal voice of the 
Cluirch ought to decide, and not the voice of one man. 

First, he attempted to canvass Cambridge, and, ns he 
■wanted a skilful man for that purjiose, he applied to Wol- 
sey’s old servant, Steplicn Gardiner, an intelligent, active, 
wily churchman and a good catholic. One thing alone was 
superior to his Catholicism, — his desire to win the king’s 
favor. He aspired to rise like the cardinal to the summit 
of greatness. Henry named the chief almoner, Edward 
Fox, as his colleague. 

Arriving at Cambridge one Saturday about noon, in the 
latter half of February, the royal commissioners held a 
conference in the evening with the vice-chancellor (Dr. 
Buckmaster), Dr. Edmunds, and other influential men who 
had resolved to go with the court. But these doctors, 
members of the political party, soon found themselves 
checked by an embarrassing support on which they had not 
calculated ; it was that of the friends of the Gospel. They 
had been convinced by the writing which Cranmer had 
published on the divorce. Gardiner and the members of 
the conference, hearing of the assistance which the evangel- 
icals desired to give them, were annoyed at first. On the 
other hand, the champions of the court of Rome, alai-med at 
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the allnnce of the two parties who were opposed to tliem 
began that very night to visit college after college, leaving 
no stone unturned that the peril might be averted Gn 
diner, uneasy at their zeal, wrote to Henry VIIl — ‘As 
we assembled, they assembled, as we made friends, they 
made friends ’ * Dr iVatson, Dr Torti'on, and other 
fanatical individuals at one time shouted very loudly, at 
another spoke in whispers f They said that Anne Boleyn 
w as a heretic, that her mam ige with Henry would hand 
Fngland over to Luther, and they lelated to those whom 
they desired to gam — wrote Gardiner to the king — 
‘many fables too tedious to repeal to your Grace’ The«e 
‘fables’ would not only have boied Henry, but greatly 
irritated him 

The vice chancellor, flattering himself that he had a ma 
jority, notwith«tandmg these clamors called a meeting of 
the doctor^, bachelors of divinity, and masters of art , for 
bunday afternoon About two hundred ] ersons assembled, 
and the three parties were distinctly m irked out The 
most numerous and the most excited were those who held 
for the pope against (he king The evangelicals weie m a 
minority, but were quite a<. decided as their adversaries, 
and much calmer The politicians, uneasy at seeing the 
friends of Latimer and Cranmer dibposed to vote with them 
Would have, however, to accept of their 'support, if they 
wished to gam the victory They resolved to seize the op 
portumly offered them * Most learned senators,’ said tl e 
vice-chancellor, ‘ 1 have called you together because the 
great love which the king bears you engages me to con«ult 
your wisdom ’ Thereupon Gaidiner and Fox handed in the 
letter which Henry had given them and the v ice-K;liancellor 
read it to the meeting In it the king set forth his hopes 
of seeing the doctors unanimous to do what was agreeaWe 
to him The deliberations commenced, and the question 
ot a rupture with Borne soon began to appear di tinctly 
beneath the question of the divorce Edmunds “ipoke foT 

• Burnet, « f la the ean of them — IWd p 59 
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the king, Tomson for the pope. Tliere was an interchange 
of antagonistic opinions and a disorder of ideas among many ; 
the speakers grew warm ; one voice drowned another, and 
th.e confusion became extreme.* 

The vice-chancellor, desirous of putting an end to the 
clamor, proposed referring the matter to a committee, whose 
decision should be regarded as that of the whole university, 
which was agreed to. Then, seeing more clearly that the 
royal cause could not succeed without the help of the evan- 
gelical party, he proposed some of its leaders — Doctors 
Salcot, Reps, Crome, Shaxton, and Latimer — as members 
of the committee. On hearing these names, there was an 
explosion of murmurs in the meeting. Salcot, Abbot of St. 
Beliefs, was particularly offensive to the doctors of the 
Romish, party. ‘We protest,’ they said, ‘ against the pres- 
ence in the committee of those who have approved of Cran- 
mer’s book, and thus declared their opinion already.’ 
‘ When any matter is talked of all over the kingdom,’ 
answered Gardiner, ‘ there is not a sensible man who does 
not tell his friends what he thinks about it.’ The ivhole 
afternoon was spent in lively altercation. The vice-chan- 
cellor, wishing to bring it to an end, said : ‘ Gentlemen, it is 
getting late, and I invite every one to take his seat, and 
declare his mind by a secret vote.’ f It was useless ; no 
one took his’ seat; the confusion, reproaches, and declama- 
tions continued. At dark, the vice-chancellor adjourned the 
meeting until the next day. The doctors separated in great 
excitement, but with different feelings. While the politicians 
saw nothing else to discuss but the question of the king’s 
marriage, the evangelicals and the papists considered that 
the real question was this: Which shall rule in England — 
the Reformation or Popery ? 

The next day, the names of the members of the committee 

* ‘Etres erat in mnlta confusione.’ — Burnet, Records, i. p. 79, Gar- 
diner to the king. 

t ‘ To resort to his seat apart, eycrj' man’s mind to be known secretly.’ 
— Burnet, Recoi-ds, i. p. 80. 
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hivjDg been put to the Tote, the meeting was found to be 
divided into tivo equal parties In order to obtain n mnjor 
ity Gardiner undertook to get some of his adversaries out 
of the wty Going up and down the Senate house, he be 
gan to whisper in the ears of some of the less decided , and, 
inspiring them either with hope or fear, he prevailed upon 
several to leave the meeting • 

The grace was then put to the vole a third time and 
p<a33ed Gardiner triumphed Iletiirning to his room, he 
Bent the list to the king Sixteen of the committee, mdi 
cated by the letter A, were favorable to his majesty ‘As 
for tlie twelve others, he iirote, ‘ we hope to win mo t of 
them by ffood means ' The committee met, and took up the 
royal demand They carefully examined the passages of 
Holy Scripture, the explanations of tran«Iator8, and gave 
their opinion f Then followed the public discussion Gar 
diner was not without fear as there might be skilful a sail 
ants and awkward defenders, he looked out for men qualified 
to defend the royal cau«e worthily It was a remarkable 
circumstance that, passing over the traditional doctors he 
added to the defence — of which he and Fox were the 
leaders — two evangelical doctors, Salcot, Abbot of St Ben 
et8,and Reps He reserved to his coUeagiie and himself 
the political part of (he question , but notwithstanding all 
hia Catholicism, he desired that the scriptural reasons should 
be placed foiemost. The discussion was conducted with 
p^at thoroughness,} and the victory remained with the 
king’s champions • 

On the 9th of 3Iarch, the doctors piofessor», and masters 
having met after vespers m the pnory hall, the vice-chm 
ceUor said ‘ It has appeared to us as mo t certain most m 
accord with Holy Scripture, and most conformable to the 
opmiona of commentatdre, (hat it is contrary to divine and 
natural law for a man to marry the widow of his brother 

* 'To cause tom« to depart tb« boose Ibid 

t S ScT pturK locomm confereDtes tiun etism jnterpretmn “ 
net Record* 1 1 p 22 

t * Publ cam d sputat ooem matum deljberaliont — Ib d. 
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dying childless.’ * Thus the Scriptures ivere really, if not 
explicitly, declared by the university of Cambridge to be 
the supreme and only rule of Christians, and the contrary 
decisions of Rome were held to be not binding. The Word 
of God was avenged of the long contempt it had endured, 
and, after having been put below the pope’s word, was now 
restored to its lawful place. In this matter Cambridge was 
right. 

It was necessary to try Oxford next. Here the opposi- 
tion was stronger, and the popish party looked forward to a 
victory. Longland, Bishop of Lincoln and chancellor of the 
university, was commissioned by Henry to undertake the 
matter ; Doctor Bell, and afterwards Edward Fox, the chief 
almoner, being joined with him. The king, uneasy at the 
results of the negotiation, and wishing for a favorable decis- 
ion at any cost, gave Longland a letter for the university, 
through every word of which an undisguised despotism was 
visible. ‘ We will and command you,’ he said, ‘ that ye, 
not leaning to wilful and sinister opinions of your own sev- 
eral minds, considering that we be your sovereign liege lord, 
and totally giving your affections to the true overtures of 
divine learning in this behalf, do show and declare your 
true and just learning in the said cause. . . . And we, 

for your so doing, shall be to you and to our university there 
so good and gracious a lord for the same, as ye shall per- 
ceive it well done in your well fortune to come. And in 
case you do not uprightly handle yourselves herein, we shall 
so quickly and sharply look to your unnatural misdemeanor 
herein, that it shall not be to your quietness and ease here- 
after. . . . Accommodate yourselves to the mere truth; 
assuring you that those who do shall be esteemed and set 
forth, and the contrary neglected and little set by. . . , 

We doubt not that your resolution shall be our high conten- 
tation and pleasure.’ 

This royal missive caused a great commotion in the uni- 

* ‘ Scrutatis diligentissime Sacrje Scriptur® locis.’ — Bumet, Records, 
iii. p. 22. 
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what was to be done or said, gave utterance to all the 
warmth of their feelings. 

When the news of these animated discussions reached 
Henry, his displeasure broke out, and those immediately 
around him fanned his indignation. ‘A great part of the 
youth of our university,’ said the king, ‘ with contentious 
and factious manners, daily combine together.’ . . . The 
courtiers, instead of modex-ating, excited his anger. Every 
day, they told him, these young men, i-egardless of their duty 
towards their sovereign, and not conforming to the opinions 
of the most virtuous and learned men of the university, meet 
together to deliberate and oppose his majesty’s views. 
‘ Hath it ever been seen,’ exclaimed the king, ‘ that such 
a number of right small learning should stay their seniors 
in so Aveighty a cause ? ’ * Henry, in exaspei'ation, wrote 
to the heads of the houses: ‘ JVbxi est bonum irritare crabro- 
7?.es.’ It is not good to stir a hoiTiet’s nest. This threat 
excited the younger party still more : if the the term ‘ hox’- 
net ’ amused some, it irritated othei’s. In hot weather, the 
hornet (the king) chases the weaker insects ; but the noise 
he makes in flying foi'ewarns them, and the little ones escape 
him. Heniy could not hide his vexation ; he feared lest the 
little flies should prove stronger than the big hoi-net. He 
Avas uneasy in his castle of Windsor ; and the insolent op- 
position of Oxford pui'sued him wherever he turned his 
steps — on the terrace, in the Avide park, and even in the 
royal chapel. ‘ What ! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ shall this univer- 
sity dare shoAv itself more unkind and Avilful than all other 
universities, abi’oad or at home.?’ f Cambiidge had i-ecog- 
nized the king’s right, and Oxford refused. 

Wishing to end the matter, Henry summoned the High- 
Almoner Fox to Windsor, and ordered him to repeat at 
Oxford the victory he had gained at Cambridge. He then 
dictated to his secretai’y a letter to the recalcitrants : * iTe 
cannot a little marvel that you, neither having respect to 
our estate, — being your prince and sovereign lord, — uor 
* Burnet, Jtecorils, iii. p. 26. | Ibi. 
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yet temembenng such benefits as we have always showed 
unto you, have hitherto refused the accomplishment of our 
desire Permit no longer the private suffrages of light and 
wilful heads to prevail over the learned By your diligence 
redeem the errors and delays pa«t 

‘ Given under our signet, at our castle of Windsor * 

Fox was entrusted with tlus letter 
The Lord High Almoner and the Bishop of Lincoln irarae 
diately called together the younger masters of the university, 
and declared that a longer resistance might lead to their 
ruin But the youth of Oxford were not to be overawed 
by threats of violence Lincoln had hardly finished when 
seveial masters of arts protested loudly Some even spolo 
‘very iNickedly’ Not permitting himself to be checked 
by such rebellion, the bishop ordered the poll to be taken 
Twenty seven voted for the king and twenty two agamsb 
The royal commissioners were not yet satisfied , they as* 
aembled all the faculties, and invited the members to give 
their opinion in turn This intimidated many, and only 
eight or ten had courage enough to declare their opposition 
frankly Tlie bishop, encouraged by such a result, ordered 
that the final vote should be taken by ballot Secrecy em 
boldened many of those who had not dared to speak , and, 
while thirty one voted in favor of the divorce, twenty five 
opposed it That was of little consequence as the two 
prelates had the majority They immediately drew up the 
statute in the name of the university and sent it to the 
king After which the bishop, proud of his 8Ucce««, cele 
bnted a solemn mass of the Holy Ghost f The Holy 
Ghost had not however, been much attended to in the 
business Some had obeyed the prince, others the pope 
and, if we desire to find those who obejed Christ, we mu^t 
look for them elsewhere 

The umi ersity of Cambridge was the first to send m its 
submission to Henry The Sunday before Easter (1530), 

\ 

• Rumel Records 1 1 p 26 
t Suut Papers % p 370 and note 
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Vice-Chancellor Buckiiiaster arrived at Windsor in tho 
forenoon. The court was at chapel, where Latimer, re- 
cently appointed one of the king’s chaplains, was j)rcaeh- 
ing. The vice-chancellor came in during the service, and 
heard part of the sermon. Latimer was a very diflercnt 
man from Henry’s servile courtiers. He did not fear even 
to attack such of his colleagues as did not do their duty: 
‘ That is no godly preacher that will hold his peace, and 

not strike you with his sword that you smoke again 

Chaplains will not do their duties, hut rather flatter. But 
what shall follow? Marry, they shall have God’s curse 
upon their heads for their labor. The minister must reprove 
without fearing any man, even if he be threatened with 
death.’* Latimer was particularly bold in all that con- 
cerned the errors of Rome which Henry VIII. desired to 
maintain in the English Church. ‘ Wicked persons (he 
said), — men who despise God, — -call out, ‘We arc chris- 
tened, therefore are we saved.’ IMarry, to be christened 
and not obey God’s commandments is to be worse than the 
Turks! Regeneration cometh from the Word of God. It 
is by believing this Word that we are born again.’ f 

Thus spoke one of the fathers of the British Reformation : 
such is the real doctrine of the Church of England ; the 
contrary doctrine is a mere relic of popery. 

As the congregation were leaving the chapel, the vice- 
chancellor spoke to the secretary (Cromwell) and the pro- 
vost, and told them the occasion of his visit. The king sent 
a message that he would receive the deputation after even- 
ing service. Desirous of giving a certain distinction to the 
decision of the universities, Henry ordered all the court to 
assemble in the audience-chamber. The vice-chancellor 
presented the letter to the king, who was much pleased with 
it. ‘Thanks, Mr. Vice-Chancellor,’ he said ; ‘I very much 
approve the way in which you have managed this matter. 
I shall give your university tokens of my satisfaction. . . • 

* Latimer, Sermons (Parker Soc.), pp. 46, 381. 

t Ibid. pp. 126, 471. 
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vioiion, so stronirlv tnnrloMl in Tymlnlo, I'rvth, and Lalimor, 
was wanlin" in iho nHioial rofonnalioa that jiroi'codcd froiii 
till; prince. To hnnw wliat .Soriptun; said, Ilonry was 
about sendinji; dolej^.ales to Paris, Piologna, Pailna, and 
"Wictcniinirg : ho would have m'ii( even to lh<> I^a*'!. ii'.siK'h 
a journey had been easy. 'J'liuf false Catholicism whieh 
hmked for the interpretation of the Bible to chtircht'S and 
declininjx schools where traditionalism, ritualism, and hic- 
rarehism were magnified, was a counterfeit popery. Ilap- 
pilv the supreme voice of the Word of God surmounted this 
fatal tendency in Bn^laud. 

Henry Vn I., full of conndence in the friemPhip of the 
King of France, applied fir.sl to the nniver'ity of Paris; but 
Dr. Pedro Garry, ti Spanish priest, as ignorant as he wa.s 
fanatical (according to the English agents),* eagerly look 
up tlic cause of Catherine of Aragon. Aided by the impet- 
uous Bcda, he obtained .an o[>inion adverse to Henry’s 
wishes. 

When he heard of it, the alarmed prince summoned Du 
Bellay, the French ambassador, to the palace, gtivo him for 
Francis I. a famous diamond lleur-ih>-lis valued at 10,000/. 
sterling, also the acknowledgments for 100,000 livres which 
Francis owed Henry for war expenses, and added a gift of 
400,000 crowns for the nin.'^om of the king’s sons. Unable 
to resist such strong arguments, Francis charged Du Bellay 
to represent to the facidly of l^iris ‘ the great scruples of 
Henry’s conscience ; ’ f whereupon the Snrljonne deliber- 
ated, and several doctors exclaimed that it would he an 
attaint upon the pope’s honor to suppose him capable of 
refusing consolation to the wounded conscience of a Chris- 
tian. During these debates, the secretary took the names, 
received the votes, and entered them on the minutes. A 
fiery papist observing that the majority would he against 

^ Stobc.Mey to the Earl of Wilt.Miirc, .Tanuan' 1C, 1530 : Utatc Paj’crs, 
vii. p. 227. 

t Le Grand Pi-euves du Divorce, p. 459, Tliis letter is from Du Bellay, 
and not from Jlontmorcncy, as a distinguished historian has supposed. 
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the Roman opinion, jumped up, sprang upon the ‘secretary, 
snatched the list from Ids bands^ and tore it up All start^ 
from their seats, and ‘Uiere «as great disorder and tumult.' 
They all «poke together, each trying to a«sert his own 
opinion , but as no one couM make himself heard amid the 
general clamor, the doctors hurried out of the room in a 
great rage ‘ Beda acted hke one possessed,’ wrote Du 
Bellay 

Meanwhile the ambassadors of the King of England were 
walking up and down an adjoining gallery, waiting for the 
division Attracted by the shouts, they ran forward, and 
seeing the strange spectacle pre«ented by the theologian* **, 
and ‘ hearing the language they u<ed to one another,’ they 
retired in great imfaiion Du Bellay, who had at heart 
the alliance of the two countries, conjured Francis I to put 
an end to ‘luch ‘ impertinences ' The president of the par 
liament of Pans consequently ordered Beda to appear be- 
fore bun, and told him that it was not for a person of his 
sort to meddle with the aSbirs of princes, and that if he did 
not cease his oppo:>}lioD, be would be pum^shed in a way he 
would not soon forget. The Sorhonne profited by the les 
son giveu to the roost mfiuential of its members, and on the 
2nd of July declared m favor of the divorce by a large 
majoritj The universities of Orleans, Angere, and Bour- 
ges h id already done so, and that of Toulou»e did the same 
shortly after • Henty VIII bad Prance and England with 
him 

This was not enough he must have Italy also He filled 
that pemosula with his agents, who had orders to obtain 
from the bishops and universities the declaration refused bf 
the pope A rich and powerful despot is nev er m want of 
devoted men to carry out his designs 

The university of Bologna, m the states of the Church, 
was, after Pans, the most important in the Catholic world 
A monk was m great repute there at this tune Noble 

* Tta op nioaa of these luuvetuti^ are given in Bumet 9 1 
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by birtli and an eloquent preacher, Battista Pallaviciih 
was one of those independent thinkers often met with in 
Italy. The English agents applied to him ; he declared 
that he and his colleagues were ready to prove the unlaw- 
fulness of Henry’s marriage, and when Stokesley spoke of 
remuneration, they replied, ‘ No, no ! what we have received 
freely, we give freely.’ Henry’s agents could not contain 
themselves for joy ; the university of the pope declares 
against the pope ! Those among them who had an inkling 
for the Reformation were especially delighted. On the 
10th June the eloquent monk appeared before the ambas- 
sadors with the judgment of the faculty, which surpassed all 
they had imagined. Henry’s marriage was declared ‘ hor- 
rible, execrable, detestable, abominable for a Christian and 
even for an infidel, forbidden'' by divine and human law 
under pain of the severest punishment.* . . . The holy fa- 
ther, who can do almost everything,’ innocently continued 
the university, ‘ has not the right to permit such a union.’ 
The universities of Padua and Ferrara hastened to add 
their votes to those of Bologna, and declared the marriage 
with a brother’s widow to be ‘ nuU, detestable, profane, and 
abominable.’ f Henry was conqueror all along the line. 
He had with him that universal consent which, according to 
certain illustrious doctors, is the very essence of Catholi- 
cism. Crooke, one of Henry’s agents, and a distinguished 
Greek scholar, who discharged his mission with indefatiga- 
ble ardor, exclaimed that ‘ the just cause of the king was 
approved by all the doctors of Italy.’ X 

In the midst of this harmony of catholicity, there was one 
exception, of which no one had dreamt. That divorce which, 
according to the frivolous language of a certain party, was 
the cause of the Reformation in England, found opponents 
among the fathers and the children of the Reformation. 

*‘Tale conjugium horrendum esse, exeorabile, detestandnm, viroque 
cliristiano etiam cuilibet infideli prorsus abominabile.’ — Rymer, Ada, vi, 
p. 156. 

t Burnet, Records, Hi. p. 87. t State Papers, ■ " 242 
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Henry’s envoys <vere s('»n^ped ‘My fidelity bindetli me 
lo advertise your Highness,* wrote Cioohe to the king, 
‘that all Lutherans be utterly against your Highness in 
this cause, and have letted fhmdered] as much with their 
wietched poor uiahce, without reason or authority, as they 
could and might, as well here as in Padun and Ferrara, 
where he no small companies of them ’ * The Swiss and 
German reformers having been summoned to give an 
opinion on this point, Luther, CEcolampadms, Zwingle, 
Bucer, Grjmjus, and even Calvin, t all expressed the same 
opinion ‘Certainly/ said Luther, ‘the king has sinned 
by marrying hia brother’s wife , that sm belongs to the 
past , let repentance, therefore, blot it out, as it must blot 
out all our past eins But the marriage must not he dis- 
solved , such a great sin, which is future, must not be per- 
mitted J There are thousands of roarrmges m the world m 
which 8in has a part, and yet we may not dissolve them 
A man shall cleave unto At* tot/e, and they shall be one JlesJt 
This law 13 superior to the other, and overrules the leaser 
one’ The collective opinion of the Lutheran doctors was 
in conformity with the just and Christian sentiments of 
LutUev I Thus (we repeat) the event which, according to 
Catholic wiitera, was the cause of the religious tiansfor- 
mation of England, was approved by the Romanists and con- 
demned by tlie evangelicals Besides, the latter knew very 
well that a Reformation must proceed, not from a divorce 
or a marriage, not from diplomatic negotiations or university 
statutes, but from the powei of the "Word of God and the 
free conviction of Chri>tian« 

"W hilethc'-e matters were going on, Cranmerwas at Rome, 
nuking the pope for that discussion which the pontiff had 

* Pamet Piccrds i p 82 

t Calvins letter nr disacrtalinQ (tJitrm p. SSI) harmonizes 

the apparently contradictory pas>ag«s of I cmIicus and Deuteronomy, 
but I much doubt if it belong to tbu period 

t ‘Tam grande peccatum futonna permiUi non debet *—I.ulben 
IV- p 205 

{ Dumet, Rteords, i p 88 
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promised him at their conference in Bologna. Clement 
VII. had never intended to grant it : he had thought that, 
once at Rome, it would be easy to elude his promise ; it was 
that which occupied his attention just now. Among the 
means which popes have sometimes employed in their diffi- 
culties with kings, one of the most common was to gain the 
agents of those princes. It was the first employed by Clem- 
ent ; he nominated Cranmer grand almoner for all the states 
of the King of England, some even say for all the Catholic 
world. It was little more than a title, and ‘ was only to 
stay his stomach for that time, in hope of a more plentiful 
feast hereafter, if he had been pleased to take his repast on 
any popish preferment.’ But Cranmer was infiuenced by 
purer motives ; and without refusing the title the pope gave 
him, — since having the task of winning him to the king’s 
side, he would thus have compromised his mission, — he 
made no account of it, and showed all the more zeal for the 
accomplishment of his charge. 

The embassy had not succeeded, and they were getting 
uneasy about it in England. Some of the pope’s best 
friends could not understand his blindness. The two arch- 
bishops, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the marquises of 
Dorset and Exeter, thirteen earls, four bishops, twenty-five 
barons, twenty-two abbots, and eleven members of the 
Lower House determined to send an address to Clement 
VII. ‘ Most blessed father,’ they began, ‘ the king, who 
is our head and the life of us all, has ever stood by the see 
of Rome amidst the attacks of your many and powerful 
enemies, and yet he alone is to reap no benefit. from his la- 
bors. . . . Meanwhile we perceive a flood of miseries im- 
pending over the commonwealth.f If your Holiness, who 
ought to be our father, have determined to leave us as or- 
phans, we shall seek our remedy elsewhere. . . . He that 
is sick will by any means be rid of his distemper ; and then} 

* Fuller, Church History, p. 182. 

• t ‘ Malorum pelagus reipublicie nostrse imtninere cernimus ac certum 
qaoddam diluvium comminari.’ — Rymer, Acta, vi. p. 160. 
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19 hope in the exchange of miseries, when, if we cannot 
obtain irliat is good, we may obtain a lesser evil "We 
beseech your Holmes' to con ider with yourself, you pro- 
fess that on earth j ou are Christ’s vicar Endeavor then 
to show yourself so to be by pronouncing your sentence to 
the glory and praise of God ' Clement gained time he 
remained two months and n half without answenng, think* 
tng about the matter, turning it over and over in his mind 
The great difficulty was to harmonize the will of Henry 
VIII , who desired another wife, and that of Charles V , 
who insisted that lie ought to keep the old one . There 
was only one mode of satisfying both these princes at once, 
and that was by the king’s having the two wives together 
TVolsey had already entertained this idea. More than two 
years before the pope had hinted os much to Da Casale 
‘ Let htra take another wife,’ he had said, speaking of 
Henry * Clement now recurred to it, and having sent pri- 
vately for Da Casale, he said to him ‘ This is what we 
have hit upon we permit his Miyesty to have two wive' ’ t 
The infallible pontiff proposed bigamy to a king Da Ca«a1e 
was stiU more astonished (bon be Imd been at the tune of 
Clement’s first communication * Holy father,’ ho emd to 
the pope, ‘ I doubt whether such a mode will satisfy his 
Majesty, for he desires above all things to have the burden 
removed from his conscience ’ | 

This guilty proposal led to nothing , the king, sure of the 
lords and of the people, advanced rapidly in the path of in- 
dependence The day after that on which the pope author- 
ized him to take two wives, Henry isaued a bold proclama- 
tion, pronouncing against whosoever should ask for or bring 
in a papal bull contrary to the royal prerogative ‘ imprison- 
ment and further punishment of their bodies according to 

• *Rex aliam nxoTem duc&u — Letter of G Da Casale, OnrieM, 
Jasnaiy 13 1333. 

t Ut duas uxores habeat — Some, September 1530 Uerbert P- 
830 

t ‘ An conscicntias eatufien posset qnam V M Imprimis exonerare 
cup l. — Herbert, p 830 
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his Majesty’s good pleasure.’ * Clement, becoming alarmed, 
replied to the address : ‘We desire as much as you do that 
the kinT should have male children : but, alas ! we are not 
God to give him sons.’f 

Men were beginning to stifle under these manoeuvres and 
tergiversations of the papacy ; they called for air, and some 
went so far as to say that if air was not given them, they 
must snap their fetters and break open the doors. 


CHAPTER VII. 

LATIMER AT COURT. 

^ (Janoary to September 1530.) 

Henry, seeing that he could not obtain what he asked 
from the pope, drew nearer the evangelical party in his 
kingdom. In the ranks of the Reformation he found intelli- 
gent, pious, bold, and eloquent men, who possessed the con- 
fidence of a portion of the people. Why should not the 
prince try to conciliate them? They protest against the 
authority of. the pope : good ! he will relieve them from it ; 
but on one condition, however, — that if they reject the 
papal jurisdiction they recognize his own. If Henry’s plan 
had succeeded, the Church of England would have been a 
Caesareo-papistical Church (as we see elsewhere) planted on 
British soil ; but it was the Word of God that was destined 
to replace the pope in England, and not the king. 

The first of the evangelical doctors whom Hemy tried to 
gain was Latimer. He had placed him, as we have seen, 
on the list of his chaplains. ‘ Beware of contradicting the 

* Collier, ii. p. 60. 

t ‘ Sed pro Deo non sumus, ut liberos dare possimus.’ — H ’ . 
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king/ said a courtier to him, one day, mistrust ng Ins fiank- 
ness ‘Speak as he speaks, and instead of presuming to 
)ead him, strire to follow him’ ‘Marry, out upon thy 
counsel'* replied Latimer, ‘shall I say as he says'* Say 
what your conscience bids you . . . Still, I know that 
prudence is necessary. 

Gatta carat lapideu non rl sed S'cpe cadeado 

Tlie drop of rain maketh a hole in the stone, not by violence, 
but by oft falling Likewise a pnnee must be won by a 
little and a little ' 

This conversation was not useless to the chaplain, who 
set to work seriously amid all the tumult of the court. He 
studied the Holy Scriptures and the Fathers, and frankly 
proclaimed the truth from the pulpit. But he had no pn- 
rate conversation with the king, who filled him with a 
certain fear The thought iliat he did not speak to Henry 
about the state of his soul troubled him One day, in the 
month of Not ember, the chaplain was in bis closet, and in 
the volume of St- Augustine which lay before him he read 
these words ‘ He who for fear of any power Aides the truth, 
provokes the wroth of God to come to him, for he fears men 
more than God ’ Another day, while studying Su Chrys 
ostom, these words struck him ‘ he is not only n traitor to 
the truth who openly for truth teaches a he , but he also 
who does not freely pronounce and show the truth that he 
knoii eth ' These two sentences sank deeply into his heart • 
‘They naade me sore afraid,’ he continued, ‘troubled and 
vexed me grievously m my conscience ’ He resolved to 
declare what God had taught him in Scripture. His frank- 
ness might co-*t him his life (lives were lost easily in Henry’s 
time) , it mattered not *I had rather suffer extreme pun- 
isliment/ he said, ‘ than be a traitor unto the trutli ' t 

Latimer reflected that the ecclesiastical law, which for 

• * I marked them eameslly is the inward part* of inme heart.’*" 
Latimer, itejMtn* p 298 

t Latimer, Remain*, p 20 S. 
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ages had been the very essence of religion, miist give way 
to evangelical faith — that the form must yield to the life. 
The members of the Church (calling themselves regenerate 
by baptism) used to attend catechism, be confirmed, join in 
worship, and take part in the communion without any real 
individual transformation ; and then finally rest all together 
in the churchyard. But the Church, in Latimer’s opinion, 
ought to begin with the conversion of its members. Lively 
stones are needed to build up the temple of God. Christian 
individualism, which Borne opposed from her theocratic 
point of view, was about to be revived in Christian society. 

The noble Latimer formed the resolution to make the 
king understand that all real reformation must begin at 
home. This was no trifling matter. Hemy, who was a 
man of varied information and livel)" understanding, but wa? 
also imperious, passionate, fiery, and obstinate, knew uo 
other rule than the promptings of his strong nature ; and 
although quite prepared to separate from the pope, he de- 
tested all innovations in doctrine. Latimer did not allow 
himself to be stopped by such obstacles, and resolved to 
attack this difficult position openly. 

‘Your Grace,’ he wrote to Henry, ‘I must show forth 
such things as I have learned in Scripture, or else deny 
Jesus Christ. The which denying ought more to be dreaded 
than the loss of all temporal goods, honor, promotion, fame, 
prison, slander, hurts, banishment, and all manner of tor- 
ments and cruelties, yea, and death itself, be it never so 
shameful and painful.* . . . There is as great distance 

between you and me as between God and man ; for you 
are here to me and to all your subjects in God’s stead ; and 
so I should quake to speak to your Grace. But as you are 
a mortal man having in you the corrupt nature of Adam, so 
you have no less need of the merits of Christ’s passion for 
your salvation than I and others of your subjects have.’ 

Latimer feared to see a Church founded under Henry’s 
patronage, which would seek after riches, power, and pomp ; 

♦ Latimer, Works, ii. p. 298 (Parker Soc.). 
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and he was not mjst then * Our Saviour’s life was very 
poor In how vile and alyect a place was the mother of 
Je us Christ brought to btd ^ And according to this begin 
ning was the process and end of his life in this world . 

But this he did to show us that his followers and vicars 
should not regard the treasures of this world . Your 
Grace may see what means and craft the spintuahty imagine 
to break and withstand the acts which were made in the 
last parliament against their superfluities' 

Latimer desired to make the king understand n ho were 
the true Chnstians ‘Our Saviour shoned his disciplej^’ 
continued he, ‘ that they should be brought before kings 
Wherefore take this for » sure conclusion, that where the 
Word of God is truly preached there is persecution, and 
where quietness and rest m worldly pleasure, there is not 
the truth ’ 

Latimer next proceeded to declare what would give real 
riches to England ‘ Your Grace promised by your last 
proclamation that we should have the Scripture in Engh«h 
Let not the wickedness of worldly men divert you from 
your goodly purpose and promise There are prelates who, 
under pretence of insurrection and heresy, hinder the Goa 
pel of Christ from haring free course. » . . They would 
send a thousand men to hell ere they send one to God ’ * 

Latimer had reserved for the lost the appeal he had de- 
termined to make to his master s conscience ‘ I pray to 
God that your Grace may do what God commandeth, and 
not what seemeth good m your own sight , that you may be 
found one of the members of his Church and a faithful mm 
i«tcr of his gifts, and not,' he added showing contempt for 
a title of irhich Henry ivas very proud, ‘ and not a de- 
fender of hi3 faith , for he w lU not have it defended by 
man’s power, but by his word only 

‘ Wherefore, gracious king, remember yourself Have 
pity on your sou], and think that the day is even at hand 
when you shall give account of your oflice and of the 
* Latimer, ii p 800 (Parker Soc ) 
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blood that bath been shed with your sword. In the which 
day that your Grace may stand steadfastly and not be 
ashamed, but be clear and ready in your reckoning, and to 
have (as they say) your quietus esl sealed with the blood 
of our Saviour Christ, which only serveth at that day, is 
my daily prayer to Him that suffered death for our sins 
which also prayeth to His Father for grace for us continu- 
ally.’ * 

Thus wrote the bold chaplain. Such a letter from Lat- 
imer to Henry VIII. deserved to be pointed out. The king 
does not appear to have been offended at it. He was an 
absolute prince, but there was occasionally some generosity 
in his character. He therefore continued to extend his 
kindness to Latimer, but did not answer his appeal. 

Latimer preached frequently before the court and in the 
city. Many noble lords and old families still clung to the 
prejudices of the middle ages; but some had a certain liking 
for the Heformation, and listened to the chaplain’s preach- 
ing, which was so superior to ordinary sermons. His art 
of oratory was summed up in one precept : ‘ Christ is the 

preacher of all preachers.’ f ‘ Christ,’ he exclaimed, 
‘ took upon him our sins : not the work of sin — not to do 
it — not to commit it, but to purge it ; and that way he 
was the great sinner of the world. J . . . It is much like 

as if I owed another man 20,000Z., and must pay it out of 
hand, or else go to the dungeon of Ludgate ; and, when 1 
am going to prison, one of my friends should come and ask, 
“ Whither goeth this man : I will answer for him ; I will 
pay all for him.” Such a part played our Saviour Christ 
with us.’ 

Preaching before a king, he declared that the authority 
of Holy Scripture was above all the powers of the earth. 
‘ God,’ he said, ‘ is great, eternal, almighty, everlasting ; 
and the Scripture, because of him, is also great, eternal, 
most mighty, and holy. . . . There is no king, emperor 

* Latimer, ITorA's, ii. p. 309 (Parker Soc.). 
t Ibid. i. p. 156. J Ibid. p. 223. 

3 
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magistrate, or ruler but js bound to give credence unto this 
holy word’* He was cautious not to put the ‘two 
swords ’ into the same hand ‘ In this world God hath two 
swords,’ he said , * the tempcanl sword resteth in the bands 
of kings, whcieunto all subjects — as well the clergy os the 
laity — be subject The spiritual sword is in the hands of 
the ministers and preachers of God’s Word to correct and 
reprove Hake not a mingle mangle of them To God 
give thy soul, thy f«th, ... to the king, tribute 
and reverence t Therefore let the preacher amend with 
spiiitual swoid, fearing no man, though death should en- 
sue.’) Such language astonished the court ‘Were you 
at the 'ennon to day ? ’ said one of his hearers to a zealous 
courtier one day ‘les,’ replied the latter ‘And how 
did you like the new chaplain’’ ‘Marry, even as I hked 
him always — a seditious fellow’ § 

Latimer did not permit himself to be intimidated Tirm 
in doctrine, he was at the same lime eminently practical 
He was a moralist and this may explain how be was able 
to remain any lime at court. Men of the world, who soon 
grow impatient when you preach to them of the cross, re- 
pentance, and change of heart, cannot help approving of 
those who insist on certain roles of conduct. The king 
found it convenient to keep a great number of horses in 
abbeys founded for the support of the poor One day when 
Latimer was preaching before him, he said,— ‘A pnneo 
ought not to prefer his horses above poor men Abbeys 
were onlained for the comfort of the poor, and not for kings’ 
horses to be kept m them ’ Q 

There was a dead «ilencc in the congregation — no one 
dared turn his eyes towards Henry — and many showed 
sjmptoms of anger The chaplain had hardly left the 
pulpit, when a gentleman of the court, the lord chamberlain 
apparently, w ent up to him and asked, ‘"What host thou to 

• Latimer, nwXa,! p 85 {Porker 

t IbjJ p 595 t lb <1 p 

UbiJ p 131 BlWdp 93 
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do with the king’s horses? They arc the maintenances and 
part of a king’s honor, and also of his realm ; wherefore, in 
speaking against them, ye are against the king’s honor.’ 
‘To take away the right of the poor,’ answered Latimer, 
‘is against the honor of the king.’ He then added, ‘My 
lord, God is the gravid-master of the king’s honsc, and will 
take account of every one that hearcth rule therein.’ * 

Thus the Reformation ujvdcrtook to rc-eslahlish the rule 
of conscience even in tlie courts of jvrinccs. Latimer know- 
ing, like Calvin, that ‘ the ears of the princes of this world 
are accustomed to be pampered and flattered,’ armed him- 
self with invincible courage. 

The murmurs grew louder. Wliile the old chaplains let 
things take their course, the other wanted to restore moral- 
ity among Christians. The Reformer was alive to live ac- 
cusations brought against him, for his was not a licart of 
steel. Reproaches .and calumnies appeared to him some- 
times like those impetuous winds which force the hushand- 
inan to fly hurriedly for shelter to some covered place. 
‘ O Lord ! ’ he exclaimed in his closet, ‘ these people 
pinch me ; nay, they have a full bite at me.’ f He would 
have desired to flee away to the wilderness, but he called to 
mind what had been done to his Master ; ‘ I comfort my- 
self,’ he said, ‘ that Christ Himself was noted to be a stirrer 
up of the people against the emperor.’ 

The priests, delighted that Latimer censured the king, 
resolved to take advantage of it to ruin him. One daj', 
when there was a grand reception, and the king was sur- 
rounded by his councillors and courtiers, a monk slipped 
into the midst of the crowd, and, falling on his knees before 
the monarch, said, ‘ Sire, your new chaplain preaches sedi- 
tion.’ Henry turned to Latimer : ‘ What say you to that, 
sir ? ’ The chaplain bent his knee before the prince ; and, 
turning to his accusers, said to them, ‘ Would you have me 
preach nothing concerning a king in the king’s sermon ? ’ 
His friends trembled lest he should be arrested. ‘ Your 


* Latimer, World, i. p. 93. 


t Ibid. p. 13-(. 
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Grace,’ he continued, * I pat my«elf m your hands appoint 
other doctors to preach in my place before your Majesty. 
There are many more vrorthy of the room than I am If it 
be your Grace’s plc'^ore, I could be content to be their 
eenatih bear their books after them* Bat if your 
Grice allow me for a preacher, I would desire j ou give me 
leave to discharge my conscience Permit me to frame my 
teaching for my audience ' 

Henry, who always liked Latimer, took his part, and thi. 
chapHm retired with a lo%v bow When he left the audi- 
ence, Ins friends, who bad watched this scene with the keen- 
est emotion, aurronnded him, saying, with tears in their 
eyes, t were convinced that you would sleep to-mght m 
the Tower ’ ‘ The hng s heart ts tn the hand of the Lordl 
he answered, calmly 

The evangelical Reformers of England nobly rnaintnincd 
theip independence m the presence of a catliohc and des- 
potic king Firmly convinced, free, strong men, they 
yielded neither to the seductions of ibe court nor to those 
of Rome We shall see still more stnkmg examples •of 
their decision, bequeathed by them to their successors 


CHAPTER Vm 

THE KI>G SEEKS AFTER TT^DALE 
(Jaxuart to Mat 5631 ) 

HrvriT VHI , finding that he wanted men like Latimer 
to resist the pope, sought to win o\ er oUiers of the same 

• Ibid The preaeher when he left the reslty, was followed to the pot 
pit by an attendant cany ng h s books, 
t Latimer, Roria,! p 135 
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stamp. He found one, whose lofty range he understood 
immediately. Thomas Cromwell had laid before him a 
book, then very eagerly read all over England, namely, the 
Practice of Prelates. It was found in the houses not only 
of the citizens of London, but of the farmers of Essex, Suf- 
folk, and other counties. The king read it quite as eagerly 
as his subjects. Nothing interested him like the history of 
the slow but formidable progress of the priesthood and pre- 
lacy. One parable in particular struck him, in which the 
oak represented royalty, and the ivy the papacy. ‘First, 
the ivy springeth out of the earth, and then awhile creepeth 
along by the ground till it find a great tree. There it join- 
eth itself beneath alow unto the body of the tree, and creep- 
eth up a little and a little, fair and softly. And at the 
beginning, while it is yet thin and small, that the burden is 
not perceived, it seemeth glorious to garnish the tree in the 
winter, and to bear off the tempests of the weather. But in 
the mean season it thrusteth roots into the bark of the tree 
to hold fast withal ; and ceaseth not to climb up till it be at 
the top and above all. And then it sendeth its branches 
along by the branches of the tree, and overgroweth all, and 
waxeth great, heavy, and thick ; and sucketh the moisture 
so sore out of the tree and its branches, that it choketh and 
stifleth them. And then the foul stinking ivy waxeth 
mighty in the stump of the tree, and becometh a seat and a 
nest for all unclean birds and for blind owls, which hawk in 
the dark and dare not come at the light. Even so the 
Bishop of Rome at the beginning crope along upon the 
earth. . . . He crept up and fastened his roots in the heart 
of the emperor, and by subtilty clamb above the emperor, 
and subdued him, and made him stoop unto his feet and 
kiss them another while. Yea, when he had put the crown 
on the emperor’s head, he smote it off with his feet again.’* 
Henry would willingly have clapped his hand on his 

* ‘ Dominus autem papa statiin percussit cum pede suo coronam im- 
peratoris et dejecit earn in terra*” ’ — d — d — 7-.— _ 

'Parker Soc.). 
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sword to demand satisfaction of the pope for this outrage 
The book was by Tyndalo Laying it down, the king re- 
flected on avhat he had just read, and thought to himself 
that the author had some striking ideas ‘ on the accursed 
power of the pope,’ and that he was besides gifted with talent 
and zeal, and might render excellent service towards abol- 
ishing the papacy in England 

Tyndale, from the time of his conversion at Oxford, set 
Christ above everything He boldly threw off the yoke of 
human traditions, and would lake no other guide but Senp 
ture only Full of imagination and eloquence, actiie and 
readj to endure fatigue, he exposed himself to e\ ety dan- 
ger in the fulfilment of lus mission * Henry ordered Ste 
phen Vaughan, one of his agents then at Antwerp, to try 
and find the Reformer in Brabant, Flanders, on the banks 
of the Rhine, in Holland, wherever be miglit 

chance to be, to offer him a «afe-con(luct under the sign- 
manual, to prevail on him to return to England, and to add 
the most gracions pronit«e8 m behalf of his Mnjestj t 
To gain over Tyndale seemed even more important than 
to have gamed Latimer Vaughan immediately undertook 
to seek him m Antwerp where he was said to be, but could 
not find him ‘ lie is at Marburg,’ said one , ‘ at Frankfort,’ 
said another , ‘ at Hamburg,’ declared a third l^ndale 
was invisible now as before To make more certain, 
Vaughan determined to write three letters directed to 
tho^e three places, conjnnng him to return to England { ‘I 
have great hopeV said the English agent to his ft lends, ‘ of 
having done something that will please his Mnjest) ’ Tyn 
dale, the most scriptural of English reformers, the most in 
Wk V,« fawb, labonwg aX tW Reformation with the 
cordial approbation of the monarch, would truly have been 
something extraordinary 

* IT ftory of Oie Ittf muil on Sixittnlh CVn/ury rol v 

t ' Lpon th« protni«e of your Maje«ty, b« content to repair into FiR 
iant’ — VanRlan to Uenrv MH Cotton 3ISS Calba bk * fol 42 
DS>h Am. 1 . p 27a 

t ‘ ^Tiatwcrer eurety he couM reasonably desire ■— \ aiij-han to Crotn- 
w«n,lbnp2'0 
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Scarcely had the three letters been despatched when 
Vaughan heard of the ignominious chastisement inflicted by 
Sir Thomas More on Tyndale’s brother^ Was it by such 
indignities that Henry expected to attract the Reformer? 
Vaughan, much annoyed, wrote to the king (26t]i Januarj-^, 
1531) that this event would make Tyndale tliink they 
wanted to entrap him, and he gave up looking after him. 

Three months later (17th April), as Vaughan was busy 
copying one of Tyndale’s manuscripts in order to send it to 
Henry (it was his answer to the Dialogue of Sir Thomas 
More), a man knocked at his door. ‘Some one, who calls 
himself a friend of yours, desires very much to speak with 
you,’ said the stranger, ‘ and begs you to follow me.’ — 
‘ Who is this friend ? Whore is he ? ’ asked Vaughan. — ^ 
*I do not know him,’ replied the messenger; ‘but come 
along, and you will see for yourself.’ Vaughan doubted 
whether it was prudent to follow this person to a strange 
place. He made up his mind, however, to accompany him. 
The agent of Henry VIII. and the messenger threaded the 
streets of Antwerp, went out of the city, and at last reached 
a lonely field, by the side of which the Scheldt flowed 
sluggishly through the level country.f As he advanced, 
Vaughan saw a man of noble bearing, who appeared to be 
about fifty years of age. ‘ Do you not recognize me ? ’ he 
asked Vaughan. ‘ I cannot call to mind your features,’ 
answered the latter. ‘ My name is Tyndale,’ said the 
stranger. ‘ Tyndale ! ’ exclaimed Vaughan, with delight. 
‘ Tyndale ! what a happy meeting ! ’ 

Tyndale, who had heard of Henry’s new plans, had no con- 
fidence either in the prince or in his pretended Reformation. 
The king’^ endless negotiations with the pope, his world- 
liness, his amours, his persecution of evangelical Christians, 
and especially the ignominious punishment inflicted on John 

* Eistory of ihe Reformation of the Sixteentk Century, tom. v. book xx. 

ch. 16. 

t ‘ He brought me without the gates ... into a field * — Audei^on. 
Annals of the English Bible, p. 272. 
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Tyndale all these matters disgusted him However, hav- 
ing been informed of the nature of Vaughan's mission, he 
desired to turn it to advantage by addressing a few warnings 
to the prince ‘I have written certain books,’ he said, ‘to 
warn your Slajesty of the subtle demeanor of the clergy of 
your realm towards your person, m winch doing I showed the 
heart of a tme subject, to the intent that your Grace might 
prepare jour remedies against their subtle dreams. An exile 
from my native country, I suffer hunger, thirst, cold, absence 
of fnends, eier;j’wheie encompassed with great danger, in 
innumerable haid and sharp fightings, I do not feel their 
asperity, by reason that I hope with my labors to do honor 
to God, tme service to my pruice, and pleasure to his com- 
mons ’ * 

‘ Cheer up,’ said Vaughan, ‘your exile, poverty, fighting®, 
all are at au end , you can return to England ’ . • 
*What matters it,' said Tyndale, ‘if my exile finishes, so 
long as the Bible is banished ’ Has the king forgotten that 
God has commanded His Woid to be spread throughout 
the world ^ If it continues to be forbidden to las subjects, 
a ery deatli v, ere more pleasant to me than life ' f 

Vaughan did not consider himself worsted The mes- 
senger, who remained at a distance, and could bear nothing, 
was astonished at seeing the two men in that solitary field 
comcrsing together so long and with so much nnimufion 
‘ lell me what guarantees you desire,’ said Vaughan ‘the 
king will grant them you ’ ‘ Of cour«e the king would pve 
me a safe-conduct,’ ansnered Tyndale, ‘hut the clergy 
would persuade him that promi es made to heretics are not 
binding’ Night was coming on Henry’s agent might Iia\e 
had Tyndale followed and seized J The idea occurred to 
Vaughan, but he rcjecteil it Tjndale began, however, to 
feel himself ill at casef ‘Farewell,’ he said, ‘you shall 

» anitewon (CKr ), AimaU of At Fstfluit iftite, n 162 
t Ibid 

f ‘ I>«t I wbtjl 1 h«Te pwuetl bim ' — Andenna, p 162. 
t ‘ B«ing lomething fearful ~ 
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see me again before long, or hear news of me.’ He then 
departed, walking awaj’' from Antwerp. Vaughan, who 
re-entered the city, was surprised to see Tyndale make for 
the open countr3^ He supposed it to be a stratagem, and 
once more doubted whether he ought not to have seized the 
Reformer to please his master. ‘ I might have failed of my 
purpose,’ he said.* Besides it was now too late, for Tyndale 
had disappeared. 

As soon as Vaughan reached home, he hastened to send 
to London an account of this singular conference. Crom- 
well immediately proceeded to court, and laid before the 
king the envoy’s letter and the Reformer’s book. ‘ Good ! ’ 
said Henry ; ‘ as soon as I have leisure, I will read them 
both.’ t He did so, and was exasperated against Tjmdale, 
who refused his invitation, mistrusted his word, and even 
dared to give him advice. The king in his passion tore off 
the latter part of Vaughan’s letter, flung it in the fire, and 
entirely gave up his idea of bringing the Reformer into 
England to make use of him against the pope, fearing that 
such a torch would set the whole kingdom in a blaze. He 
thought only how he could seize him and punish him for his 
arrogance. 

He sent for Cromwell. Before him on tlie table lay the 
treatise bj'^ Tyndale, which Vaughan had copied and sent. 
‘ These pages,’ said Henry to his minister, while pointing to 
the manuscript, ‘ These pages are the woi-k of a visionary : 
they are full of lies, sedition, and calumny. Vaughan shows 
too much affection for Tyndale.J Let him beware of invit- 
ing him to come into the kingdom. He is a perverse and 
hardened character, who cannot be changed. I am too 
happy that he is out of England.’ 

Cromwell retired in vexation. He wrote to Vaughan ; 

* Cotton MSS. Titus, bk. i. fol. 6, 7. Anderson, Annals, i. p. 273, 

t ‘ At opportune leasure his Highness would read the content.’ — Ibid, 
p. 276. 

t ‘Ye bear much affection toward the said Tyndale.’ — Cotton MSS. 
Galba, bk. x. fol. 388. Anderson, Annals, p. 275. 
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but the king found the letter t<M) ^e'lk, and Cromwell had 
to correct it to mnke it harmonize with the i\ rath of the 
prince.* An ambitious man, he bent before the ob Unite 
will of his master , but the loss of Tj ndale seemed irrepar- 
able Accordingly, while informing Vaughan of the kings 
anger, he added that, if wholesome reflection should bring 
Tyndale to reason, the king was *so tnchntd to mercy, pit^, 
and compasnon * t that he would doubtle-'S see him with 
pleasure. Vaughan, whose heart Tyndale had gamed, be^an 
to hunt after him again, and had a second interview with 
him He ga%e him Cromwells letter to read, and, when 
the Reformer came to the words we hue just quoted about 
Henry a compassion, his ejes filled with tears J ‘What 
gracious words I ’ he exclaimed * e",’ said Vaughan , 
‘ they have such sweetness that they w ould break the hard- 
est heart in the world* Tj ndale, deeply moied, tried to 
find «ome mode of fulfilling liis duty towards God and 
towards the king ‘ If his Majesty,’ he said, ' would conde* 
Bcend to permit the Holy Scriptures to circulate among tlio 
people in all their puniy, la they do in the states of the 
emperor and in other Chrwtian coontnes, I would bind my- 
self neier to write again 1 would throw mj’elf at lus feet, 
offering my body as a sacrifice, ready to submit, if necessary, 
to torture and death ’ 

But a gulf lay between the monarch and the Reformer 
Henry Vllt saw the seeds of heresy in the Scriptures 
and Tyndale rejected every rcfonnation which they widicd 
to carry out by pro cribing the Bible ‘ Heresy springctii 
not from the Scripture he said, ‘no more than daikne^s 
from the sun ’§ Tyndale di-*appeareil again, and ihc name 
of )iH hiding place is unknown 

• The coTTPtlions arc ttill lo be few in ihe or g nal draft and are Id 
d cated tn the b oRtnph cal notice of Ijndale at the begino ng of h * 
Praei ett tParker Societr) 4G 4T 

t ’>(aU t aptrt vii p 803 

t la Bueh wise that water ataoJo in hia eves — 5<<i»e Paptn tJI P 
301 

^T/ndale txp’-<tiiton p hi 
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The King of England was not discouraged by the check 
he had received. He wanted men possessed of talent and 
zeal — men resolved to attack the pope. Cambridge ■ had 
given England a teacher who might be jilaced beside, and 
perhaps even above, . Latimer and Tyndale. This was 
John Fryth. He thirsted for the truth ; he sought God, 
and was determined to give himself wholly to Jesus Christ. 
One day Cromwell said to the king, ‘ What a pity it is, 
your Highness, that a man so distinguished as Fryth in 
letters and sciences should be among the sectarians ! ’ Like 
Tyndale, he had quitted England. Cromwell, with Henry’s 
consent, wrote to Vaughan : ‘ His IMajesty strongly desires 
the reconciliation of Fryth, who (he firmly believes) is not 
so far advanced as Tyndale in the evil way. Always full 
of mercy, the king is ready to receive him to favor. Try to 
attract him charitably, politically.’ Vaughan immediately 
began his inquiries, — it was May, 1531, — but the first 
news he received was that Fryth, a minister of the Gospel, 
was just married in Holland. ‘ This marriage/ he wrote to 
the king, ‘ may by chance hinder my persuasion.’ * This 
was not all : Fryth was boldly printing, at Amsterdam, 
Tyndale’s answer to Sir Thomas More. Henry was forced 
to give him up, as he had given up his friend. He suc- 
ceeded with none but Latimer, and even the chaplain told 
him many harsh truths. There was a decided incompati- 
bility between the spiritual reform and the political reform. 
Tlie work of God refused to ally itself with the work of the 
tlirone. The Christian faith and the visible Church are two 
distinct things. Some (and among them the Reformers) 
require Christianity — a living Christianity ; others (and 
it was the case of Henry and his prelates) look for the 
Churcli and its hierarchy, and care little whether a living 
faith be found there or not. This is a capital error. Real 
religion must exist fii’St ; and then this religion must pro- 
duce a true religious society. Tyndale, Fryth, and their 
friends desired to begin with religion ; Henry and his fol- 
* State Papers, vii. p. 302. 
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lowers -with an eccle''ias<ical society hostile to fiiith jHie 
king and the reformers could no^ therefore, come to an 
understanding Henry, profoundly hurt by the boldness of 
tho’e evangelical men, swore tha^ as they would not have 
peace, they should have war, . . . war to the knife 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE KING OF ENGLAND RECOGNIZED AS HEAD OF THE 
CHORCH 

(Jaacaft to March 35S1 ) 

Hbnrt VIII desired to introduce great changes into the 
ecclesiastical corporation of bis kingdom His royal pover 
had much to bear from the power of the clergy It was the 
Same m all Oitliolic monarchies , but Eng? md hod more to 
complain of than ofliers Of the three estates, Clergy, No- 
bility, and Commons, the first was the moat powerful The 
nobility had been weakened by the civil wars , the commons 
had long been witliout aulhonly and energy , the prelates 
thus occupied the first rank, <o that in 162 U an nrchbi hop 
and cardmil (Wol ey) was the most powerful man m Eng 
land, not e\cn the king excepted Henry had felt tlio yoke, 
and wished to free himselil not only from the domination of 
the pope, but al o from the influence of fljo higher clergj 
If he had only intended to be avenged of the pontiff, H 
would have been enough to allow the Reformation to act, 
when a mighty wind blows from hea\en, it sweeps away all 
the contrivances of men But Iltnry was deficient neitlicr 
in prudence nor calculation lie ftored lest a dii erbity of 
doctnne sljould engender disturbances in his kingdom H® 
widitd lo frtt himself from the pope and the prcJatC'*, wiih 
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out (lirowJiig hhiipclf inlo the nrnis of Tjmlnlc or of LiUt- 
incr. 

Kiuirs niul people li:i<l oli^ervorl llint flie tloiniimtioii of 
the pupney. ami its authority over the. clergy, were an iu- 
surmountable obstacle to the autonomy of the State. As 
far back a? 1208. St, Louis had declared that Fnuioe owed 
allegiance to God alone ; and other princes had followed his 
example. Henry VIII. determined to do more — to break 
the chains which bound the clergy to the Komish throne^ 
and fasten thetn to the crown. 'Fhe power of ICngland, de- 
livered from the paj)aoy. which had been its caiikerworm, 
would then be dcvclojx'cl with freedom and energy, and 
would place the country in the foremo.-t raid: ;unoug tialions. 
The renovating spirit of the age was favorable to IL'tiryV 
plans ; without delay he must put into execution the. bold 
plan which Cromwell had nnroll«‘d before his cvC'J in White- 
hall P.ark. Henry could think of nothing but gelling him- 
self recogni:5od as he.ad of the Church. 

This imporlanl revolution could not he accomplished l)y a 
simple act of royal juithority — -in Englatid particularly, where 
constitutional principles already poss(!ssed an ijicontest-abh* 
influence. Tt was necessary to prevail upon tin* clergy to 
cross the Ruhicon by emancipating them-clvcs from Home, 
lint how bring it about? This was the siih|cct of the med- 
itations of the sagacious Cromwell, who. gnidually ri-ing iti 
the king’s confidence to the place formerly held hv Wo)-<'V, 
made a different use of it. Urged by ainhition. po-^f-.-iiijr 
an energetic character, a sound judgment, undmken finnnc'.,, 
no obstacle could .arrest his .activity. He sought how h- 
could give the king fhe spirifn.al sceptre, and this was the 
l)lan on which he fi.xed. The king? of England laul been 
known occasion.ally to revive old law? fallen into d<-?u, *iiidf, 
and visit with heavy penalties those who had vinlat*‘d them. 
Cromwell represented to the king that the .‘-l.ainie? ma.I.* 
punishable any man who should recognize a dignitv e-lali- 
lished by the pope in the Englidj Clinrch ; that Wfd-.-y, by 
exercising the fnnetion? of paj.aJ K*g.ate, had encroached 
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upon the rights of the Crown and been condemned, which 
was but justice, while the members of the clergy — who 
had recognized the unlawful jurisdiction of the pretended 
legate — had thereby become os guilty as he had been ‘The 
statute of Prtemumre' he said, ‘condemns them as well as 
their chief’ Henry, who listened attentively, found the 
expedient of his Secretary of State was in conformity with 
the letter of the law, and that it put nil the clergy in his 
poaer lie did not hesitate to give full power to his min 
isters Under such a slate of things there was not one 
innocent per«ion in England , the two houses of parliament, 
the pnvy council, all the nation must be brought to the bar 
Henry, full of ‘condescension,’ was pleased to confine him 
self to the clergy 

The convocation of the province of Canterbury having 
met on the 7th of January, 1631, Cromwell entered the hall, 
and quietly tooh his seat among the bishops; then rising, 
he informed them that their property and benefices were to 
bo confi cated for the good of his Majesty, because they hid 
submitted to (he unconstitutional power of the cardinal 
What terrible news I It was a Ihundeibolt to tho e selfi h 
prelates , they were amazed At length some of them 
plucked up a little courage ‘The king himself had sane* 
tioned the authority of the cardinal legate,’ they said 
merely obeyed his supreme will Our re'^istance to la* 
Majesty's proclamations would infallibly have ruined us ’ 

‘ That 15 of no consequence,’ was tlie reply , ‘ then, a as the 
1 in } ou should obey Iho constitution of the conntiy even 
at the peril ot your lives’* The terrified bishops laid nt 
the foot of the throne a magnificent sum, by which they 
hoped to redeem their oflcnccs and Ihtir benefices 11“* 
tint was not what Ilcnrj desired he pretended to set hftle 
store bj t!i< ir money flic threat of confi cation mu«t con 
strain them to piy a ransom of still greater aalue 
lord said Cromwell, * in a petition that some of you pre* 

• ought to Uke potiee of the comlitution at thelf pent — 
yer*, u p. 61 Burnet, p, 105 
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eeiileil to tlic pojio not long ago, yo« called tlic king your 
sojil and your head.*' Conic, then, expressly recognize, the 
supremacy of the king over the Ghnrelnt ‘‘'id liis majesty, 
of liis great goodness, trill grant yon yonr pardon.’ ’What a 
demand! The distracted clergy nssom hied, and a deliin'ra- 
tion of extreme importance began. ‘The tvords in the ad- 
dress to the pope,’ said some, ‘ were a mere form, and had 
not the meaning ascribed to them.’ — ‘The king being 
unable to untie the Gordian knot at. l?ome,’ said others, 
alluding to the divorce, ‘ intends to cut it with his sword.’ ^ 
— ‘The secular power,’ exclaimed the most zealous, ‘lias no 
voice in ecclesiastical matters. To recognize the king as 
head of the Ghurch would he to overthrow the catholic faith. 

. . The head of the Church is the The debate 

Lasted three day.s, and. a.s Henry’s ministers pointed to the 
theocratic government of Israel, a priest exclaimed, ‘"We 
oppose the New Testament to the Old ; according to the 
gospel, Christ is head of the Church.* 'When this was 
told the king, he said, ‘ Very well, I consent. If yon de- 
clare me /learf of (he Church you may add under God' In 
this way the papal claims were comjiroinised all the more. 
‘"We will expose ourselves to everything,’ they s.aid, ‘rather 
than dethrone the Roman poiUiflV 

The Bishops of Lincoln and Exeter were deputed to 
beseech the king to withdraw his demand : they could not 
so much as obtain an audience. Henry had made up hi.s 
mind: the priests must yield. The only means of their 
obtaining pardon (they were told) was by their renouncing 
the papal supremacy. The bishops made a fresh attempt 
to satisfy both the requirements of the king and those of 
their own conscience. ‘ Shrink before the clergy and they 
are lions,’ the courtiers said ; ‘ ivithstand them and they are 
sheep.’ — ‘ Your fate is in your own hands. If you refuse 

* ‘ Regia mnjestas nostrum caput atque anima.’— Collj'crs, JiecorJs, 
p. 8, 30 July, 1530. 

t * Ecclesias protector et supremum caput.’ — Collyers, ii. p. 02. 

t ‘ Seeing this Gordian knot, to play the noble Alexander.’ — Foxe, 
Acts, V. p. 55. 
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the king’s demand, the disgnce of Wol ey may show you 
•what } ou may expect ’ Archbishop IVarham, president of 
the convocation a prudent man, far advanced m years, and 
near his end tried to bit upon some compromise The 
great movements avhich agitated the Church all over Furope 
disturbed him He had in tiroes |>ast complained to the king 
of Tfol ey’fi usurpations,* «nd was not far from recognizing 
the royal supremacy He proposed to insert a simple clau«e 
m the act conferring the required jurisdiction on the king 
namely, Quanfum per legem Ghrttli licet so far as the law of 
Chnot permits ‘ Mother of God ’ * exclaimed the king 
nho like his lojal brother Francis I , had a habit of saying 
irreverent things ‘you have played me a shrewd turn I 
thought to have made fools of those prelates mid now you 
have eo ordered the business that they are likely to mnko a 
fool of me Go to them again and let me have the busmens 
passed without any guantums or /antums So far 

as the law of Christ permits! Such n reserve would make 
one believe that ray authority was disputable * t 

Henry s mmiaters ventured on this occasion to resist him 
they showed him that this clause would preient an immcdi 
ate rupture with Rome and it might be repealed hereafter 
He yielded at last, and the archbishop submitted the clau«e 
With the amendment to convocation It was a solemn mo- 
ment for England The bishops were convinced that the 
king was asking them to do what was wrong the end of 
winch would be a rupture with Rome In the time of 11 1 
debrand tlie prelates would bare answered Ivo and found a 
sympathetic support in the laity But things had changed, 
the people were beginning to be weary of the long domina 
tion of the pne«ls The ^nmatc <le iroua of ending fl o 
matter, said to his colleagues ‘ Do you recognize the king 
as sole protector of the Church and clergy of England and 
so far as is allowed by the law of Christ, also as your *u 
preraehead?* All remained speechless ‘‘Will you let me 

• Slryp* f i/Vmnmh I p ill 

t Tj-elff t//r p art 
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knoiT yoiu' opinions ? ’ re.snnietl llie nrclibisliop. Tlioro was 
a dead silence. ‘'Whoever is silent seems to consent,* * * § .cnid 
the primate. — ‘Then wo arc all silent,’ answered one of the 
members.* "Were these words inspired by courage or by 
cowai-dice? Were they an assent or a protest? We cannot 
say. In this matter we cannot side cither Avilh the king or 
with the priests. Tiie heart of man easily takes the part 
of those who are opprcs.'^ed; but here the oppre.'^sed were 
also oppressors. Convocation next gave its support to the 
opinion of the nniversities re.specling the divorce, and thus 
Henry gained his first victor}*. 

How that the king had the power, the clergy Avcrc per- 
mitted to give him their money. Thc}*^ oflered a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, — an enormous sum for those times, 
— nearly equivalent to fifteen times as much of our money. 
On the 22d of March, 1531, the courteous archbishop signed 
the document which at one stroke deprived the clergy of 
England of both riches and honor.f 

The discussion was still more animated in the Convocation 
of York. ‘If you proclaim the king supreme head,’ said 
IJishop Tonstal, ‘it can only be in temporal matters.’ — 
‘ Indeed ! ’ retorted Henry’s minister, ‘ is an act of convoca- 
tion necessary to determine that the king reigns ? — ‘If 
spiritual things are meant,’ answered the bishop, ‘I Avith- 
draAv from convocation that I may not AvilhdraAv from the 
Church.’ I 

‘My lords,’ said Henry, ‘no one disputes your right to 
preach .and administer the sacraments.§ Did not Paul 
submit to Cajsar’s tribunal, and our Saviour himself to Pi- 
late’s?’ Henry’s ecclesiastical theories prevailed also at 


* ‘ Qui tacet consentire A'idetur. Ifaque tacemus omnes.’ — Collycrs, p. 
63. 

t The act is given in Wilkins, Concilia, Hi. p. 742, and Rymer, Foedera, 
vi. p. 1G3. 

t ‘ Ne ah ecclesia catholica dissentire vidcar, expresse dissentio.’ — Wil- 
kins, ConciUa, iii. p. 745. 

§ Collyers, ii. p. 64. 
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"ioik A great reiololion was effected m England, and 
fresh compromises were to consolidate it 

The king, liAving obtained wliat he desired, condescended 
in his great mercy to pardon the cleigy for their unpardon 
able offence of having recognized Wolsey as papal legate 
At the request of the commons this amnesty was extended 
to all England The nation, which at first saw nothing m 
in this affur but an act enfranchising themselves from the 
usurped power of the popes, showed their gratitude to 
Henry, but there was a reverse to the medal If the pope 
was despoiled the king was invested Was not the funttion 
ascribed to him contrary to the Go pel’ Would not this 
act impress upon the Anglican Reformation a territorial and 
anstocratio character, which would introduce into the Re 
formed Church the world with all its splendor and wealth? 
If the royal preeminence endows the Anglican Church witli 
the pomps of worship of classical studies, of high dignities, 
will it not also carry along with it luxury, «mecures, and 
worldlmess among (he prelates’ Shall ive not see the royal 
authority pronounce on qae«Uons of dogma, and declare the 
most sacred doctnnes indifferent? A little later an attempt 
was made to limit the power of the king in religious matters 
• We give not to our pnnccs the ministry of God s Word or 
sacraments,’ says the thirty seventh Article of Religioa. 


CHAPTER X 

BErARATlOV OF TIfF KING AM? QOBEW 
(March to Jink ts31 ) 

Tite kinjr h mng obtained so iinjiorfant a concession from 
the clergy, turned to his parliament to n«Ic a semce of an* 

r„l,«.wl.r.A ..M . 
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On {he 30lh of Mnveh, 1531, the scpsiou being nbout to 
tei-niinate, Sir Thomas jMore, the chancellor, -went down to 
the House of Commons, and submitted to them the decision 
of tlie various universities on tlie king’s inan-iago and the 
power of the pope. Tim Commons looked at the alhiir 
essentially from a political point of view ; they did not 
understand thal, because the king had lived twenty years 
with the queen, he ought not to be separated from her. 
The documents placed before their eyes ‘ made them d(;test 
the marriage’ of Homy and Catherine.*' Tim chancellor de- 
sired the members to report in their respective counties and 
towns that the king had not ask«‘d for this divorce of his 
own will or pleasure, but ‘ only for the discharge of his 
conscience and surety of the succt'ssiou of his crown.’ f 
‘ Enlighten the people,’ be said, ‘ and preserve peace in the 
nation, with the sentiments of loyalty due to the monarch. 

The king hastened to use the powers which universities, 
clergy, and parliament had placed in his hands. Imme- 
diately after the prorogation certain lords went down to 
Greenwich and laid before the queen the decisions which 
condemned her marriage, and urged her to accept the arbi- 
tration of four bishops and four lay peers. Catherine re- 
plied, sadly but firmly, — ‘ I pray you tell the king I say I 
am his lawful wife, and in that point I will abide until the 
court of Rome determine to the contrary.’]: 

The divorce which, notwithstanding Catherine’s refusal, 
was approaching, caused great agitation among the people ; 
and the members of parliament had some trouble to preserve 
order, as Sir Thomas More had desired them. Priests pro- 
claimed from their pulpits the downfall of the Church and' 
the coming of Antichrist ; the mendicant friars scattered 
discontent in every house which they entered, the most 
fanatical of them not fearing to insinuate that the wrath of 
God would soon hurl the impious prince from his throne. 
In towns and villages, in castles and alehouses, men talked 

t TTall, Ch-on. of England, p. 780. 
t Ik-ibiTt, p 


* Lord Herbert, p. 353. 
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of nothing but the divorce find the pnmaey claimed hy the 
king Women standing at Ihcir doors, men gathering round 
the blacksmith’s forge, spoke more or less disrespectfully of 
parliament, the bishops, the dangers of the Eomish Church, 
and the prospects of the Reformation If a few friends met 
at night around the hearth, they told strange tales to one 
another The king, queen, pope, devil, Sami'!, Cromwell, 
and the higher clergy formed the subject of their conve^^a 
tioD The gipsies at that lime strolling through the country 
added to the confusion Sometimes they would appear lo 
the midst of these animated discussions, and prophesy lam- 
entable events, at times c illing up the dead to make them 
epcak of the future The temble calamities they predicted 
froze their hearers with affright, and their gini ter prophecies 
■were the cau«e of disorders and even of crime? Accord- 
ingly an act was passed pronouncing the penalty of banish 
ment against them • 

An unfortunate event tended still more to stnke men’s 
imaginations It was reported that the Bishop of Rochester, 
that prelate so temble to the reformers and so good to the 
poor, had narrowly escaped being poisoned by his cooV 
Seventeen persons were taken ill after eating pomdge nt 
the episcopal palace One of the bishop’s gentlemen died, 
as well as a poor woman to whom the remains of the food 
had been given Xt was maliciously remarked that the 
bishop was the only one who frankly opposed the divorce 
and the royal supremacy Calumny even aimed at the 
throne. IV^hen Henry heard of this, he resolved to make 
short work of all such nonsense , he ordered the olFence to 
be deemed ns high treason, and the wretched cook was taken 
to SmtthCicId, there to be iotfed to dtaih\ This wa» ^ 
variation of the penally pronounced upon the evangelicals 
Such was the cruel justice of the siicfeenth century 

IVhile the universities, parliament, convocation, and the 

• Bill •gainst conjuratioa witchmft, lomrers, JwC ITecrv VIII esp* 

vuf 

t Duniet L p ilo 
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nation appeared to support Henry VIII., one voice was 
raised against the divorce. It was tliat of a young man 
brought up by the hing, and that voice moved him deeply. 
There still remained in England some scions of the house 
of York, and among them a nephew of that unhappy 
"Warwick whom Henry VIT. had cruelly put to death. 
Warwick had left a sister Blargaret, and the king, desirous 
of appeasing the remorse he suffered on account of the 
tragical end of that prince, ‘the most innocent of men,’* 
had married her to Sir Richard Role, a gentleman of her 
o^vn family. She was left a widow with two daughters and 
three sons. The youngest, Reginald, became a favorite 
with Henry VIII., who destined him for the archiepiscopal 
see of Canterbury. ‘Your kindnesses arc such,’ said Pole 
to him, ‘ that a king could grant no more, even to a son.’ f 
But Reginald, to whom his motlier had told the story of the 
execution of the unliappy Warwick, had conti*acted an in- 
vincible hatred against the Tudors. Accordingly, in despite 
of certain evangelical tendencies, Pole, seeing Henry sepa- 
rating from the pope, resolved to throw himself into the 
arms of the pontiff. Reginald, invested with the Roman 
purple, rose to be president of the council and primate of all 
England under Queen Mary. Elegant in his manners, with 
a fine intellect, and sincere in his religious convictions, he 
was selfish, irritable, and ambitious. Desires of elevation 
and revenge led a noble nature astray. If the branch of 
which he was the representative was ever to recover the 
crown, it could only be by the help of the Roman pontiffs. 
Henceforward their cause was his. Loaded with benefits 
by Henry VIII., he was incessantly pursued by the recol- 
lection of the rights of Rome and of the White Rose ; and 
he went so far as to insult before all Europe the prince who 
had been his first friend. 

At this time Pole was living at a house in the country, 

Omnium innocentissiraum.’ — Pole, Be ITnitafe, p. 57. 
t ‘ Ut nee rex pater principi filio raajus dare possit.’ — Pole, Be Unitate, 

p. 86. 
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•which Henry had given Iiim One day he received at tJna 
clnrmmg retreat a communication from the Duhe of Norfolk 
‘ The king destines y ou for the highest honors of the Engh«ii 
Church,’ wrote this nobleman, ^and offers you at once the 
important sees of York and Winche ter, left vacant by the 
death of Cardinal Wohey' At the same lime the duke 
asked Pole’s opinion about the divorce Kcginald s brother*, 
and particularly Lord Montague, entreated him to answer 
as all the catholic world had answered, and not irntate a 
prince whose anger would rum them all The blood of 
"Warwick and the king^s revolt against Rome induced Pole 
to reject with horror all the honors whidi Henry offered , 
and yet that prince was hia benefactor He fancied he had 
discovered a middle course which would permit him to 
satisfy alike lus conscience and liis king 

He went to Whitehall, where Henry received him like n 
fnend Pole hesitated m distress , he wished to let the 
king know hi3 thoughts, but the words would not come to 
his lip« At la-t, encouraged by the prince’s affibihty, he 
summoned up his resolution and, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, said ‘You must not separate from the queen’ 
Henry had expected something different. Is it thus that 
lus kindnesses are repaid? His eyes flashed with anger, 
and he laid his hand on his sword Pole humbled Iiimsclf 
‘ If I po‘!«ess any knowledge, to whom do I owe it unless to 
your Majesty? In listening to me yon are listening to your 
own pupil’* The king reco\ ered himself, and said,— ‘I 
Will consider y our opinion and send you my nn'twer’ Pole 
withdrew ‘ He put me m such a passion,’ said the king to 
one of hi8 gentlemen, 'lliat I nearly struck him 
But there is something m the man that wins my heart ’ 
Slontague and Reginalds other brother again conjured 
him to accept (he high position which (he king re«ened for 
him, but (ns soul revolted at being subordinate to a Tudor 
He (Iiertforo wrote a memoir, w Inch he prc«cn(ed to ITinffi 
and in which he entreated him to submit implKilly the di 
• Cum me and M alumnam tHsm auJ rs. — Pole, />< UmUiU p.* 
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vorce question to the court of Rome. ‘ How could I speak 
against your marriage Avith the queen ? ’ he said. ‘ Should 
I not accuse your Majesty of having lived for more tliau 
twenty years in an unlawful union ? * * * § “ By the divorce you 
AA’ill array all the poAvers against you, — the pope, the em- 
peror ; and as for the French . . . aa’C can never find 

in our hearts to trust them. You arc at this moment on the 
verge of an abyss. . . . One step more, and all is ovcr.f 
There is only one Avay of safety left your Grace, and that is 
submission to the pope.’ Henry aa’us moved. The boldness 
AA’ith which this young nobleman dared accuse him, irritated 
his pride ; still his fiiendship prevailed, and he forgave it. 
Pole received the permission he had asked to leave England, 
with the promise of .the continued payment of his pension. 

Reginald Pole was, as it Avere, the last link that united 
the royal pair. Tims far the king had continued to shoAv 
the queen every respect ; their mutual affection seemed the 
same, only they occupied separate rooras.f Henry noAv 
decided to take an important step. On the 14th of July a 
neAV deputation entered the queen’s apartment, one of AA'hom 
informed her that as her marriage Avith Prince Arthur Imd 
been duly consummated she could not be the wife of her 
husband’s brother. Then after reproaching her Avith having, 
contrary to the laAvs of England and the dignity of the 
croAvn, cited his Majesty before the pope’s tribunal, he de- 
sired her to choose for her residence either the castle of 
Oking or of Estamsteed, or the monastery of Bisham. 
Catherine remained calm, and replied, — ‘ Wheresoever I 
retire, nothing can deprive me -of the title which belongs to 
me. I shall always be his Majesty’s wife.’§ She left 
Windsor the same day, and removed to the More, a splendid 
mansion Avhich Wolsey had surrounded with beautiful gar- 

* ‘ Infra etiam belluarum vitam.’ — Ibid. p. 55. 

t ‘The king standeth even upon the brink of the water; all his honor is 
drowned.’ — Ibid. 

J ‘ Had he not forborne to come to her bed.’ — Lord Herbert, p. 335. 

§ ‘ To what place soever she removed, nothing could remove her from 
being the king’s wife.’ — Herbert, p. 364;. 
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densj then to Estamsteed, aud finally to Ampthlll. The 
king never saw her again; but aU the papists and discon 
tented rallied round her. She entered into coirespondende 
with the sovereigns of Europe, and became the centre of a 
party opposed to the emancipation of England. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE BISHOPS PLOKDER THE CEEROr, AND PESSECHTB 
TUB PROTESTANTS. 

(SErreuBea 1&31 to 1532.) 

As Henry, by breaking with Catherine, had broken with 
the pope, he felt the necessity of uniting more closely with 
bis clergy. 'Wishing to proceed to the establishment of his 
new dignity, he required bishops, and particularly dexterous 
bishops. He therefore made Edward Lee, Archbishop of 
York, and Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester; and 
these two men, devoted to scholastic doctrines, ambitious and 
servile, were commissioned to inaugurate the new ccclesias- 
tic.al monarchy of iJic King of England. Although the pope 
had hastened to send off their bulls, they declared they held 
their dignity ‘ immediately and only ’ of the king,* and began 
without delay to oiganizc a strange league. If the king 
needed the bisJiops against the pope, the bishops needed the 
king against the reformers. It was not long before this al- 
liance received tho baptism of blood. 

But before proceeding so far, the prelates deliberated 
about the means of mlsing the 118,000k they bad l)Ound 
themscKcs to pay (he king. Each wished to make his own 

• ‘ ItnmMistely »nd onlj ajton your yracs.'—Jurumenlnnu 
Aeto, Vi. p. 180. 
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share as small as possible, and tlu-ow the largest part of the 
burden upon his colleagues. The bishops determined to 
place it in great measure on the shoulders of the parochial 
clergy. 

Stokesley,' Bishop of London, began the battle. An able, 
greedy, violent man, and jealous, of his prerogatives, he 
called a meeting of six or eight priests on whom he believed 
he could depend, in order to draw up with their assistance 
such resolutions as he could afterwards impose more easily 
upon their brethren. These picked ecclesiastics were de- 
sired to meet on the 1st of September, 1531, in the chapter- 
house of St. Paul’s. 

The bishop’s plan had got wind, and excited general 
indignation in the city. Was it just that the victims should 
pay the fine ? Some of the laity, delighted at seeing the 
clergy quarrelling, sought to fan the flame instead of extin- 
guishing it. 

When the 1st of September arrived the bishop entered 
the chapter-house with his oflucers, where the conference 
with the eight priests was to be held. Presently an unusual 
noise was beard round St. Paul’s ; not only the six or eight 
priests, but six hundred, accompanied by a great number of 
citizens and common people, made their appearance. The 
ci’owd swayed to and fro before the cathedral gates, shouting 
and clamoring to be admitted into the chapter-house on the 
same footing as the select ’ few. What' was to be done ? 
The prelate’s councillors advised him to add a few of the 
less violent priests to those he had already chosen. Stokes- 
ley adopted their advice, hoping that the gates and bolts 
would be strong enough to keep out the rest. Accordingly 
he drew up a list of new members, and one of his officers, 
going out to the angry crowd, read the names of those whom 
the bishop had selected. The latter came forward, not with- 
out trouble ; but at the same time the excluded priests made 
a vigorous attempt to enter. There was a fierce struggle of 
men pushing and shouting, but the bishop’s officials having 
passed in quickly, those who had been nominated hurriedly 

VOL. IV. — 4. 
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closed the doors So far the victory seemed to re«t with 
the bishop, and he was about to ■speak, when the uproar 
became deafening The pneats out«ide, exasperated because 
their financial matters were to be settled without them, pro- 
tested that they ought to hold their own pur>e strings La^ 
ing hands on whatever they could find, and aided by the 
laity they began to hatter the door of the chapter house 
They succeeded the door gave way, and all, pneats anl 
citizens, rushed m together * The bishop's officials tried m 
vain to plop them , they were roughly pushed aside t Their 
gowns were tom, then faces streamed with perspiration, 
their features were disfigured, and some even were wounded. 
The furious priests entered the room at last, storming and 
shouting It was more like a pack of hounds rushing on a 
stag than the reverend clergy of the metropolis of England 
appearing before (heir bishop The prelate, tvho had tact, 
showed no anger, hut sought rather to calm the rioteia 
‘Mj brethren,’ be said, ‘I roanel not a hitlo why yo be «o 
heady Ye know not what shall bo 'aid (o you, therefore I 
pray you hear me patiently Tc nil know that we be men 
fnd of condition, and by our lack of wisdom have mi'^c 
meaned ourselves towards the king and fallen m a praniu 
nire, by rea«on whereof all our land®, goods, and chattels 
were to him a forfeit, an 1 our bodies ready to be imprisoned 
Yet his Grace of Ins great clemency is pleased to pardon u«, 
and to accept of a little instead of tlic whole of our benefices 
— about one hundred (hou«and pounds, to be paid in fi'c 
year* I exhort you to bear your parts towards pajment 
of this sum granted ’ J 

This was ju«t what the pnc^sls did not want. Tlicy 
thought It strange to be asked for money for an ofibnee they 
had not committed *My lord,* nnsn cred ont, *wo haic 

• Th» r»st forced Ihc door rn»b*tl in and the b «hop • Ktranl* 
beat«n ai t 111 used .-Rurnet I {>• lia 

t ‘They tiruck the hUhop i edicenoTer the face — -lUlI, QtrvnuUi^ 
£»5li arf yi. 7S3 ^ 

{ Halt OtremeUt, 
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never oficnded against, tlic prtvmunirc, we have never med- 
dled with cardinal’s facnltics.* Let the bishops and abbots 
pay ; they committed the oflencc, .and they have good 
plfices.’ — ‘My lord,’ added another, ‘twenty nobles f a year 
is but a bare living for a priest, and j'Ct it is all wc luivc. 
Everything is now so dear that poverty compels ns to .^ay 
No. Having no need of the Icing’s pardon wc liave no de- 
sire to pay.’ Tlicse words were drowned in applause. 
‘No,’ exclaimed the crowd, which was getting noisy agetin, 
‘we will pay nothing,’ The bishop’s oHiccrs grew angry, 
and came to high words; the priests returned abuse for 
abuse; and the citizens, delighted to sec their ‘mastens’ 
quarrelling, fanned the strife. From words they soon came 
to blows. The episcop.al tt.^thcr.-, wlm tried to restore order, 
were ‘ bufTeted and stricken,* and even the bishop’s life was 
in danger. At last the meeting broke up in great confusion. 
Stokcslcy hastened to cotnplain to the chancellor, Sir 
Thomas More, who, being a great fnend of the prelate’s, sent 
fifteen priests and five laymen to prison. They deserved it, 
no doubt ; but the bishops, who, to spare their .superfluity, 
robbed poor curates of their necessaries, were more guilty 
still. 

Sudi was the unify that existed between the bishops and 
the priests of England at the very time the Reformation 
was appearing at the doors. The prelates under.^tood the 
danger to which they were exposed through that evangelical 
doctrine, the source of light and life. They knew that all 
their ecclesiastical pretensions would crumble away before 
the breath of the divine Word. Accordingly, not content 
with robbing of their little substance the poor pastors to 
whom they should have been as fathers, they determined to 
deprive those whom they called heretics, not only of their 
monej , but of their liberty and life. Would Henry permit 
this ? 

The king did not wish to withdraw England from the 

* Ibid. p. 783. 

t The noble was w'orlb six shillings and cightpcnce. ^ 
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pipTl jurisdiction without the assent of the clergy If he 
did so of his own authonty, the priests would nse again«t 
him and compare him to Luther There were at that time 
three great parties in Cbii^tendom the evangelical, the 
catholic, and the popish Henry purposed to overtlirow 
popery, but without going so fir as evangelism he desired 
to remain in Catholicism One means occurred of satisfying 
the clergy Although they were fanatical partisans of the 
Church, they had sacrificed the pope , they now imagined 
that, by sacrificing a few heretics, they would atone for tiieir 
cow ardly submission In a later age Louis XIV did the 
same to make up for errors of another kind The provincial 
synod of Canterbury met and addressed the king ^lour 
Highness one time defended the Church with ycnit pen, 
when you were only a member of a , now lint you are lU 
supremo head your Sl-yjosty should crush its enemies, and 
so shall your merits exceed all praise ’ * 

In order to prove that be was not another Luther, Henry 
VIII conseoted to hand over (ho disciples of (hat hcrelic to 
the priests, and gave them auihority to imprieon and burn 
them, provided they would aid llio king to resume the power 
usurped by tlic pope. The bi hops immediately begin to 
hunt down the friends of the Gospel 

A will had given n«e to much talk in the county of 
Gloucester "W illiam Tracy, a gentleman of irreproachable 
conduct and 'full of good works, erjually generous to the 
clergy and the laity,’ t had died, praj mg God to save his 
soul through the merits of Jesos Christ, hut leaving no 
money to the priests for masses The primnto of FngHnd 
had his bones dug up and burnt. But tins was not enough 
they must al«o bum ilic living 

• *T»nU »jai M>j(«Utis ments quod null » UodHios leqnari qoMot 
->• CbnciCo, M Bflt p. 712 

t Lalirntr Strmotu I p 44 (FArktr Soe.) Tyndale, Of> UL p» 231 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE MAUTYUS. 

(1531.) 

The first blows were aimed at (he courl-cbaplaiii. The 
bishops, finding it dangerous (o have such a man near the 
king, would have liked (Latimer tells us) to place him on 
burning coals.* But Hear}' loved him, (he blow failed, and 
the priests had to turn to those who were not so well at 
court. Thomas Bilnc}', whose conversion had begun the 
Beformation in England,t bad been compelled to do penance 
at St. Paul’s Cross ; but from that lime he became the prey 
of the direst terror. His backsliding had manifested the 
weakness of his faith. Bilney possessed a sincere and lively 
piety, but a judgment less sound than many of his friends. 
He had not got rid of certain scruples which in Luther and 
Calvin had yielded to the supreme authority of God’s "Word.J. 
•In his opinion none but priests consecrated by bishops had 
the power to bind and loose.§ This mixture of truth and 
error had caused his fall. Such sincere but imperfectly 
enlightened persons are always to be met with — persons 
who, agitated by the scruples of their conscience, waver be- 
tween Home and the Word of God. 

At last faith gained the upper hand in Bilney. Leaving 
his Cambridge friends, he had gone into the Eastern counties 
to meet his mai-tyrdom. One day, arriving at a hermitage 

* ‘ Ye would have raked in the coals.’ — Latimer, Works, i. p. 4G (Parker 
Soc.) ; Tyndale, Op. iii; p. 231. 

t History of (he Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, vol. v. bk. xviii. 
ch. ii. ix. xii.; bk. xix. ch. vii.-, bk. xx. ch. xv. 

t ‘A man of a timorous conscience, and not fully resolved touching that 
matter of the Church.’ — Foxe, Acts, p. 649. 

^ ‘ Soli sacerdotes, ordinati ritfe per pontifices, habent claves.’ — Ibii" 
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rejoiced that God had endued liiin with such stiength of 
faitli (hat he was ready to he burnt for Christ’s sake.’ 

Bllney, drawing still nearer to London, arrived at Green- 
wich about the middle of July. He procured some New 
Testaments, and, hiding them carefully nndtsr his olollies, 
called upon a humble Christian named Stajde. Taking 
them ‘ out of his sleeves,’ he desired Staple to distribute 
them among his friends. Then, ns if impelled by a (hirst 
for martyrdom, he turned again towards Norwich, who=e 
bishop, Richard Nix, a blind octogtmarian, was in the front 
rank of the persecutors. Arriving tit the solilJiry place 
where (he pious ‘ anachorcss’ lived, he left one of the precious 
volumes with her. This visit cost Bihuy his life. The jmor 
solitaiy re.ad the New Testamettt, and lent it to the people 
who came to sec her. The bishop, hearing of it, informed 
Sir Thomas More, who hud Bilney arrested,* brotight to 
London, and shut up in the Tower. 

Bilney began to breathe agjiin: .a load was taken on'him ; 
he was about to sufl’er the penalty his fall deserved. In the 
room next his was John Petit,' a member ol‘ parliament of 
some eloquence, who had distributed his books and his alms 
in England and beyond the seas. Philips, the under-gaoler 
of the ToAver, avIio ayus a good man, told the tAvo prisoners 
that only a Avooden partition separated them, Avhieh Avas a 
source of great joy to both. He would often remove a panel, 
and permit them to converse and take their frugal meals to- 
gether.f 

This happiness did not last long. Bilncy’s trial Avas to 
take place at Norwich, where he had been captured : the 
aged Bishop Nix Avanted to make an example in his diocese. 
A crowd of monks — Augustins, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
and Carmelites — visited the prison of the evangelist to 
convert him. Dr. Gall, provincial of the Franciscans, huA*- 
ing consented that the prisoner should make use of Scrip. 

* ‘ Fit empoigner.’ — Crespin, Actes da Martyrs, p. 101. 

t Strype, p. 313. 
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lure,* was shal^en in bis faitb, but, on the other band, 
Stokes, an Augustin and a detemiined papist, repeated to 
Bilney ^ If you die in your opinions, you will be lost ’ 

Ihe tnal commenced, and the Ipswich monks ga\e their 
evidence ‘ He ‘laid,’ depo ed William Cade, ‘that the Jews 
and Saracens would have been converted long since, if the 
idolatry of the Christians had not di«gusted them with 
Christianity*-—*! heard him say/ added Richard Neale 
‘ “ down with your gods of gold, silver, and stone " ’ — ‘ He 
stated,’ resumed Cade, ‘that the priests lake away the offer- 
ings from the •^aint’, and hang them about their women’s 
necks, and then, if the offerings do not prove fine enough, 
they are put upon the images again ' f 

Every one foresaw the end of this piteous tnal One of 
Bilncy’s friends endeavored to save him Latiracr took tlie 
matter into the pulpit, and conjured the judges to decide 
according to justice. Allbough Bilney’s name was not 
uttered, they all knew nho was meant The Btahop of 
London w ent and complamcd to the king (hat his chaplaia 
had the audacity to defend the heretic against the bishop and 
his judges t ‘ There is not a preacher in the world,’ said 
LiUimer, ‘ who would not have spoken aa 1 have done, al- 
though Bilney had noer existed’ Thu clnplain escaped 
once more, thanks to tho fat or he enjoyed nith Ileniy 
Jhlnty was condemned, and, after being degraded by the 
priests, w vs banded ov er to the elieriff, who, hat mg gaat 
respect for liis virtues, begged pardon for di‘*cliarging his 
duij Ibe prudent bishop wrote to the chancellor, asking 
for an order to bum the heretic. * Bum him first,’ rudely 
answered More, * and then ask mo for a hill of indemnity ' § 
A few of Bilney’fl friends went to Norwich to hid him 
farewell among them was Parker, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It was in the cvcnmg, and Biluey was taking hn 

* • At h« tad i^Unted himself ujxm the firm rock of God I tVord 
Fos« Ir p 013 
1 Foxp Act/, tr p CIS 

t UUmer, II orl* U p MO Parker Soe ). { Ibid. ^ 
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lust meal. On the table stood some ivugal fare (ale brew), 
and on bis countenance beamed tbc joy that filled bis soul. 
*I am surprised,’ said one of bis friends, ‘that you can cat 
so cbeerfully.' — ‘I onlj- follow ibe example of tbc bu.'jband- 
men of tbc county,’ answered Bilncy, ‘ who, baying a ruinous 
bouse to dwell in, yet bestow cost so long as they may bold 
it up.’ Willi tbc.se words be rose from tbc table, and .sat 
down near bis friends, one of whom said to bim : ‘ To-mor- 
row tbe lire will make you feel its devouring fierceness, 
but God’s Holy Spirit will cool it for your everlasting rc- 
fresbing.’ Bilnc}', appearing to reflect upon wbat bad been 
said, stretebed out bis band towards tbe lamp that was 
burning on tbe table, and placed bis finger in tbc fianie. 
‘What are you doing?’ they exclaimed. ‘Nothing,’ be 
replied; ‘I am only tiying m 3 ' fie^^li. To-morrow God's 
rods shall burn my whole bod}' in the fire.’ And, still 
keeping bis finger in tbc flame, as if be were making a 
curious experiment, be continued: ‘ I feel that fire b}' God’s 
ordinance is naturall 3 ' hot; but }'ct I am persuaded, by 
God’s Holy Word and tbe experience of tbc martyrs, that 
when tbe flames consume me I sliall not feel tbem. How- 
soever this stubble of m}' body shall be wasted by it, a 
pain for the time is followed b}' joy unspeakable.’^ He 
then wdtbdrew bis finger, tbe first joint of wbicb was burnt. 
He added, ‘ When thou walkcst through the Jirc, thou shall 
not be burnt’ f ‘ These words remained imprinted on the 
hearts of all who beard them until tbe day of their death,’ 
says a chronicler. 

Beyond tbe. city gate — that known as tbe Bishop’s gate 
— was a low valley, called the Lollards’ pit : it was sur- 
rounded by rising ground, forming a sort of amphitheatre. 
On Saturday, tbe 19tb of August, a body of javelin-men 
came to fetch Bilney, who met tbem at tbe prison gate. 

f 

•Latimer, TFor7«, ij. p, 660 (Parker Soc.), 

t Isaiah xliii. 2. In BUney’s Bible, which is preserved in the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, this passage (verses 1-3) is marked 
in the margin with a pen. 
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that we are the c.ause of 3’our death, and will withhold 
their alms.’ Upon Avhich Bilney said to them : ‘ Good 
folks, be not angry against these men for 1113' sake ; even 
should the3’’ he the authors of my death, it is not thcij' * 
He knew that his death proceeded from the will of God. 
The toreh was applied to the pile : the fire smouldered for 
a few minutes, and then suddenly hurning up fiercely, the 
martyr was heard to utter the name of Jesus several 
times. A strong wind which blew the fiamcs on one side 
prolonged his agony ; thrice the3' seemed to retire from 
him, and thrice they returned, until at length, the whole 
pile being kindled, he expired. 

A str.ange revolution took place in men’s minds after this 
death: they praised Bilne3', and even his persecutors ac- 
knowledged his virtues. ‘ Mother of Christ,’ exclaimed the 
Bishop of Noi'wich (it was his usual oath), ‘ I fear I have 
burnt Abel and let Cain go.’ Latimer was inconsolable ; 
twenty years later he still lamented his friend, and one 
day preaching before Edward VI. he called to mind that 
Bilney was always doing good, even to his enemies, and 
styled him ‘ that blessed mart3'T of God.’ f 

One martyrdom was not sufficient for the enemies of the 
Beformation. Stokesley, Lee, Gardiner, and other prelates 
and priests, feeling themselves guilty towards Borne, which 
they bad sacrificed to their person.ol ambition, desired to 
expiate their faults by sacrificing the reformers. Seeing 
at their feet a fatal gulf, dug betw^een them and the Bo- 
man pontiff by their faithlessness, the3’- desired to fill it up 
with corpses. The persecution continued. 

There was at that time a pious evangelist in the dungeons 
of the Bishop of London. He was fastened upright to the 
Avail, Avith chains round his neck, waist, and legs. Usually 
the most guilty prisonei'S were permitted to sit down, and 
even to lie on the floor ; but for this man there Avas no rest. 

* Latimer, WorJes, ii. p. 665 (Parker Soc.). 

t ‘ And toAvard his enemy so charitable.’ — Latimer, Works, ii. p. 330. 
(Parker Soc.). 
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It was Ricliard Bayfield, accused of bringing from the con 
tinent u number of New Testaments translated by Tyn* 
dale * "When one of his gaolers told him of Bilney’s mar- 
tyrdom, he exclaimed ‘ And I too, and hundreds of men 
with me, will die for the faith he has confessed ’ He was 
brought shortly afterwards before the episcopal court. 
‘ With what intent,’ ashed Stohesley, ‘ did you bring into 
the country the errors of Luther, CEcolnmpadius the great 
heretic, and others of that damnable sect’* — ‘To male 
the Gospel hnown,’ answered Bayfield, ‘and to glorify God 
before the people*! Accordingly, the bishop, haring con 
demned and then degraded him, summoned the lord mayor 
and sheriffs of London, ‘by the bowels of Jc«os Cbnst’ (he 
had the presumption to say), to do to Bayfield ‘ according to 
the laudable cuetom of the famous realm of England ’ } ‘0 
ye priests,’ said the g05p»*ller, as if inspired by the Spirit of 
God, ‘is it not enough that your hre« are wiched, but you 
must prevent the hfe according to the Gospel from spread 
mg among the people’’ The bishop took up his crn«ier 
and struck Bayfield «o violently on the chest that he fell 
backwards and fainted § He revived by degree's and said, 
on regaining his consciousne«s ‘1 thank God iJiat I am 
delivered from the wicked church of Antichrist, nnd am 
going to be a member of the true Church whieh reigns tn 
umphant in heaven ’ He mounted the pile , the flames 
touching him only on one side, consumed liis left arm. 
With his right hand Bayfield srpanted it from his bod), 
nnd the arm fell Shortly after this he ceased to pray, be- 
cause he had ceased to live 

John Tewkeobury, one of tho most respected merchants 
in London, t^hom tho Inshops had put twice to tho rock 

* rf/t^nnaluMt>^^ StzttmA CtiUury rffl r t>k a* 

xr 

t ' To the Intent ihei tl e Goepcl ®f ChrUt mfght be Ml forwent** 
Foxe }t j>. 633 

I JbU p-ew 

t • He twok hU miier-«uifr anJ mote him on the bnut — IbJJ 
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men of God hnS not been bnmt by tbnt prince, it migbl pos- 
Bibly have been imagined that he was the author of the tram- 
formation of England , but the blood of the reformers cried 
to heaven that be was its executioner 


CHAPTER XIH 

THE Kn<G DESPOILS TDE POPE AVD THE CLEEGT 
(XiABcn TO Mat 1532 ) 

Hekiit VIII having permitted the bishops to csccole 
their tash of persecution, proceeded to carry out Ins oim, 
that of malting the papacy disgorge Unhappily for 
clergy, the king could not attack the pope, nnd they cnlire y 
e caped the blows The duel between Henry and Clcine” 
w-M about to become more violent, and in the space m ‘ 
months (March, Apnl, nnd Maj) the 
stripped of important prerogalivc<», would Uam tin » 
so many ages of wealth nnd honor, the hour of its 
tion had come at last. . 

Henry was determinctl, above all things *>ot to pc^ ^ 
his cau«c to be tried at Rome. hat would be thoUp t ^ 
he j ahUd ’ ‘ Could ll c pope,* wrote Henry to 1 im cn>or. 
‘cou<tmin kings to leave the charge God 
tlu m m onlcr to humble themselves before him ' ^ 
would be to tread nndcr foot the glory of our 
tbe privileges of our kingilom If Ibe pope peru ts 
Tourlca%c of ihi. ponlitT, nnd rtlum tons imrac'hale y 
‘The pope,*ndlcd Norfolk, * would do well to reflect i 
intend the continuance of good obedience of I ngland to t 
see apostolic.’ • 


• B(<U4 Pfptrf Yol tH P-SID 
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Catlicrine on her part (Vnl not remain lioihntl : ?ho nTOto 
a pathetic letter to the pope, informing him that her hus- 
band had banished her from the palace. Clement, in the 
depths of his perplexity, bebaved, however, veiy properly : 
he called upon the king (25ih January) to take hack the 
queen, and to disjniss Anne Boleyn from court. Henry 
spiritedly rejected the pontiff's demand. ‘Never was a 
prince treated bj* a pope as your Holiness has trciited me,’ 
he said; ‘not painted reason,* but the truth alone, must be 
our guide.’ The king prej)arcd to begin the emancipation 
of England. 

Thomas Cromwell is the representative of the ])olitical 
reform achieved by that jirince. He was one of those pow- 
erful natures which God creates to work important things, 
riis prompt .and sure judgment taught him what it would be 
possible to do under a Tudor king, and his intrepid energy 
put him in a position to .accomplish it. He had an instinc- 
tive horror of superstitions and abuses, tracked them to their 
remotest corner, and threw them down with a vigorou.s arm. 
Every obstacle was sctittered under the wheels of his car. 
He even defended the evangelicals .against their persecutors, 
without committing himself, however, .and encouraged the 
reading of Holy Scripture ; but the royal supremacy, of 
which he was the originator, was his idol. 

Tlie exactions of Rome in England were numerous : the 
king and Cromwell were content for the moment to abolish 
one, the appropriation by the papacy of the first year’s in- 
come of all ecclesiastical benefices. ‘These annates^ .said 
Cromwell, ‘have cost England eight hundred thousand 
ducats since the second year of Henry Vll.f If, in conse- 
quence of the .abolition of annates, the pope does not send a 
bishop his bull of ordination, the .archbishop or two bishops 
shall ordain him, as in the old times.’ Accordingly, in 
March, 1532, the Lower House agreed to a resolution, 

* Burnet, Records, i. p. 100. 

t This was equivalent to two millions and a half sterling of our money. 
Burnet, Records, ii. p. 96. Statutes of Ote Realm, iii. p. 388. 
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,vh,ch they expressed m these wonU A c«t hl!e le, com^- 
„« tent essento, To ties bill the Commons esseet. 

The bishops were oveqoycd they hnd to mcor grt 
expenses for their estnhlishment, end the first money an in 
from their benehee wen, to the pope Their fnends nsed 
mike them peeunnry advnncea, bn, if the bishop ted 
shortly after his enthroniaation, these ndvancM were 
borne of the bishops, fearing the opposition of the pope, e 
chimed ‘These exactions are contrary to Gods la 
Paul bids ns withdraw ourselres from all such as walk m- 
ordinately Therefore, if the pope claims to k'ep » 
nates, let it please yoor Majesty and parliament t»wf 
the obedience of the people from the see of Borne, 
kin's was more moderate than the prelates* he sat 
wail a year or two before gmng his assent to the bill 
If the bishops refused the pope his ancient levcn , I 
refused the king the new authority chimed by 1 1 
and maintained that no secular power had any ng . 

die with them t Cremwell resisted them, 
to cany out the reform of abases ‘Tlie ''"W' ^ , 

Commons to the kmg, ‘make laws m '“■"'O.m, on witho^ 
5 oar assent and ours winch arc in opposition to the 
of the realm, and then excommunicate tho=c wli 
such laws - 1 A second time the fnghtened bi-hops aamy 
prated the kmg to make Ins laws harmonize with me 
Henry VIII insisted tlint the Church should confer 
the State, nnd not the Stale to the Church, and »o ^ 
exomhlc Tlie bishops knew well that it wM , 

wilh powerful pontiffs, always ready to defend them „ 
kings, winch had given them so much strength ro me 
ages, nnd that now they must yield They therefore o 
their flag before the nnlhonty which they had themse 
up Convocation did, indeed, make a la«t effort. 

• Siryp*, £<tl Sftnor I pt It ft. ItS. . ^ liO®.* 

t • Th«rt n«J«th nftt any temponJ poirer to concur wua 
— Strype, IsCcl. J/rmor L p eol. cf «* 

J ‘ I)*cUrin(t th* Jnfrintrera to Incur Into the tenTile 
conmuukulion — NV ilklnt, Comnlutf liL p 751 
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Bented that ‘ the authority of bishopB proceeds immediately 
from God, and from no power of any secular prince, as your 
Highness hath shown in your own hook most excellently writ- 
ten against Martin Luther: But the king was firm, and 
made the prelates yield at last.* Thus was a great revolu- 
tion accomplished : the spiritual power was taken away from 
those arrogant priests who had so long usurped the rights of 
the members of the Church. It was only justice ; but it 
ought to have been placed in better hands than those of 
Henry VIII. 

Cromwell was preparing a fresh blow that would strike 
the pontiff’s triple crown. He drew his master’s attention 
to the oaths which the bishops took at their consecration, 
both to the king and to the pope. Henry first read the oath 
to the pope. ‘ I swear,’ said the bishop, ‘ to defend the pa- 
pacy of Rome, the regality of St. Peter, against all men. 
If I know of any plot against the pope, I will resist it with 
all ray might, and will give him warning. Heretics, schis- 
matics, and rebels to our holy father, I shall resist and per- 
secute with all ray power,’ f On the other hand, the bishops 
took an oath to the king at the same time, wherein they 
renounced every clause or grant which, coming from the 
pope, might be in any way detrimental to his Majesty. In 
one breath they must obey the pope and disobey him. 

Such contradictions could not last; the king wanted the 
English to be, not with Rome but with England. Accord- 
ingly he sent for the Speaker of the Commons, and said to 
him: ‘On examining the matter closely, I find that the 
bishops, instead of being wholly my subjects, are only so by 
halves. They swear an oath to the pope quite contrary to 
-that they swear to the crown ; so that they are the pope’s 
subjects rather than mine-f I refer the matter to your 
care.’ Parliament was prorogued three days later on ac- 

* ‘ The king made them buckle at last.’— Strype, Eedes. Memorials, 
i. p. 204. 

t ‘Prosequar et impugnabo.’— Burnet, Reformation, i. p. 250 (Oxford, 
1829). 

J Burnet, Bist. Reform, i. p. 249 (Oxford, 1829). 
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count of the plague, but the prelates declared that they 
renounced all orders of the pope prejudicial to his Maje ty‘d 
rights * 

The political party was delighted, the papal party con 
founded The convents reechoed with rumors, maledic 
tion«, and the strangest projects The inonlw«, during the 
VI Its they made in their daily round*, raved agam»t the en 
croachments made on the power of the pope When they 
went up into the pulpit, they declaimed against the sacrilege 
of which Cromwell (they said) was the nulbor and the 
Cnghsli people the victims 

To the last the Fngli h priests had hoped in Sir Thomas 
More That dt ciple of Erasmus had acted like his master 
After as ailing tlit Ilomish superetitions with biting he 
had turned round, and seeing the Reformation attack them 
«ith weapons still more powerful, he had fought against the 
evangelicals with fire For tivo years ho had filled the ol* 
fico of lord^chanccllor with unequalled activity nnd jnlcgnl/ 
Convocation having offered him four thou<and pounds 
ling ‘ for the pains lie hod taken in God s quarrel,’ 1 1^® 
swered ‘I will receive no recompense save from God 
alone , ' and when the pne«ts urged him to accept the tnoary 
he said ‘I would sooner throw jt into the Thames.’ 
did not per ecutc from any mercenary motives , but tJ ® 
more he advanced, the more bigoted and fiinaticnl he becarer 
1 \ cry Sand ly he put on a surphcc nnd sang maw at GJid 
SCO. Ihc Duke of ^torfblk surpn ed Iiira one daj m thH 
equipment. * What do I see?' he exclaimed *My lord 
chancellor acting the parish clerk « . you dishonour 

office and jour kmg’J— ‘Not so,' nnswtred Sir TJoni^'’ 
Fcnouslj , * for I am hononng his master and ours * 

The great qiicsfion of the bi«hop*s onth wanie<l Inm d'l 
he wild not perse both the king nnd the pope ’ 

was soon mile up In the afternoon of the iCfh of 
be wtnt to M hitchall gardens, whore tin, king awaitf 1 fud, 

• W ilVln* ( moti » I p aai 

► n -mflt J/ «f i , j « \ ti p i«.T I n ' R 
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and in the presence of the Duke of Norfolk resignoo the 
seals. ^ On his return home, he cheerfully told his udfe and 
daughters of his resignation, but thc}' were much disturbed 
by it. As for Sir Thomas, delighted at being freed from his 
charge, he indulged more than ever in his tlngellations, with- 
out renouncing his witty saj'ings — Erasmus and Loyola 
combined in one. 

Henry gave the seals to Sir Thomas Audlcy, a man well 
disposed towards the Gospel : this was preparing the eman- 
cipation of England. Yet the Eeformation was still ex- 
posed to great danger. 

Henry VIII. wished to abolish popery and set Catholicism 
in its place — maintain the doctrine of Rome, but substitute 
the authority of the king for that of the pontifT. lie was 
wrong in keeping the cjitholic doctrine; he was wrong in 
establishing the jurisdiction of the prince in the church. 
Evangelical Christians had to contend against these two 
evils in England, and to establish the supreme and exclusive 
sovereignty of the Word of God. Can wc blame them if 
they have not entirely succeeded ? To attain their object 
they willingly have poured out their blood. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

LIBERTY OP INQUIRY AND OF RREACniNG IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

(1532.) 

There are -writers who seriously ascribe the Reformation 
of England to the divorce of Henry VIII., and thus silently 
pass over the Word of God and the labors of the evangeli- 
cal men who really founded protestant Christianity in that 

* ‘ In horto siio.’ — Ri’inor, vi. p. 171. 
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country As well forgot that hght rroceeds from the "uu 

stuto,parhumen.h.„^^^^ 

ceremonies would Im manned hy aWo pailor*, 

with masts, sail=», and nggi o» Church 

tat ucted on by uo members of tt c 

would have stood still ^ 

brngdom of God that tts «■> Colr.u. ‘most 

the Lord has cjalted to high estate, 5 , 

often fall bach little by little or - 

England, with Its wealth and grm , jf „c„plcat 

po.se the hving faith of the poor in spirit f 

Ln a high degree of material pro penty . if 
by their energy the powers o . 

dustiy to lai ish Its stores on them , if tboj 
tiJlieir .h,p.,.l.e 

nies and marts, and fill dangers ct 

with the produce of the whole ’ ^„linguidi ll c 

compass them Material things bream , , g, ^.t 
sacred lire m tbeir !„ch snareVk'* 

raises np a salutary '’I’l'”'"'”" j 0 , .bring P"'- 

people, instead of acting a ""^"^^eltae, ft 

may turn out nothing better than a h. P __ 

ted only to satisfy s ulgar appetdos For " 
t.ce to a high and glorious railing, it mus 

the life of faith, holmes, of eonreienee and . be 

corruptible riches At this ""™ "" . „„J wl 0 

land in whose hearts God Irnd kindle a ' ^ . f moral 

were .0 become .lie most importaat mslrumen.s 
transformation .^.ninr Tohn 

About Ihc end of 1031. a joun" m - 

Eon, sumamed Lambert, irns on o'ln o cJ,apK>f 

traded between London and Antnoir the 

the bnghdi factory at the htter -Ijn 

wntinp^i of I uthcr and other reformer* 
tl.de, an 1 ha 1 prcnchcd the Go'pt.1 with i>o« 
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cused of heresy by a certain Barlow, lie ivas seized, put in 
irons, and sent to London. Alone in the ship, he retraced 
in his memory the principal events of his life — how he 
had been converted- at Cambridge by Biiney's ministry ; 
how, mingling with the crowd around St. Paul’s Cross, he 
had heard the Bishop of Rochester preach against the New 
Testament; and how, terrified by the impiety of the priests, 
and burning with desire to gain the knowledge of God, he 
had crossed the sea. lYhen he reached England, he was 
taken to Lambeth, where he underwent a preliminary ex- 
amination. He was then taken to Ottford, where the arch- 
bishop had a fine palace, and was left there for some time in 
a miserable hole, almost without food. At last he was 
brought before the archbishop, and called upon to reply to 
forty-five different articles. 

Lambert, during his residence on the Continent, had be- 
come thoroughly imbued with the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. He believed that it was only by entire freedom of 
inquiry that men could be comnneed of the truth. But he 
had not wandered without a compass over the vast ocean 
of human opinions : he had taken the Bible in his hand, be- 
lieving firmly that every doctiune found therein is true, and 
everj'thing that contradicts it is false. On the one hand he 
saw the ulti-amontane system which opposes religious free- 
dom, freedom of the press, and even freedom of reading ; 
on the other hand protestantisra, which declares that every 
man ought to be free to examine Scripture and submit to 
its teachings. 

The archbishop, attended by his officers, having taken his 
seat in the palace chapel, Lambert was brought in, and the 
examination began. 

‘ Have you read Luther’s books ? ’ asked the prelate. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Lambert, ‘ and I thank God that ever I did 
so, for by them hath God shown me, and a vast multitude 
of others also, such light as the darkness cannot abide.’ 
Then testifying to the freedom of inquiry, he added : ‘ Lu- 
ther desires above all tilings that his writings and the. writ- 
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ings of all his adversanes may be Iran Inted into all lin» 
guage-, to the intent that all people maj see and know whnt 
IS said on each side, whereby tliey may better judge what is 
the truth And this is done not only by hundreds and 
thousands hut by whole cities and countries, both high and 
low But (he continued) in England our pielatcs are 
60 drowned m voluptuous living that theyIIa^e no leisure 
to study Gods Scripture, they abhor it, no less than they 
abhor death, giving no other reason than the tyrannical say- 
ing of Sardanapalus Ste toh, stc juleoy sti pro rations to- 
luntof, So I will, so do I command, and let my will for rea- 
son stand ’ * 

Lambert, wishing to make these matters intelligible to the 
people, said ‘ TVhen you desire to buy cloth, you w ill not 
be satisfied with seeing one merchants wares, but go from 
the first to the second, from the second to the third, to find 
who has the best cloth ‘Will you be more Teram about 
your soul s health ? When you go a journey, not know* 
ing perfectly the way, you will inquire of one min after 
another , so ought wc bkewise to seek nbout entenng the 
kingdom of heaven Chrysostom himeelf teaches you thi*.t 
Read the works not only of Luther, but nl o of nil 
others, be they ever eo ill or good No good Jaw forbids it, 
but only constitutions plmrisaical ’ 

Warhara, who was as much opposed then to the liberty of 
the pre«a as the popes arc now, could see nothing hot a 
boundless chaos in this freedom of inquiry 'Imigcs arc 
BuOicicnt,’ he said, * to keep CIinH and IIis saints m our re- 
membrance ’ But Lambert exclaimed * IVhat have we to 
do with senseless stones orwowlcarvrd by the hand of min? 
That Word which came from the breast of Christ Iltmsclf 
showeth us perfectly Ills blessed will ’ } 

irarhnm having que tionnl Lambert ns to the numlicrof 
his followers, he answered * A great multitude through all 

• F T j>{». 1»I If3 

t ChryMstom In oprr* imptfferto 
t 4tO r p 1''3, 
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regions and realms of Christendom think in like wise ns I 
have showed. I ween the multitude mountcth nigh unto the 
one half of Chnstendom.’ * Lambert was taken back to 
prison ; but More ha-\ing resigned the seals, and Wnrham 
dying, this herald of liberty and truth saw his chains fall off. 
One day, however, he was to die by fire, and, forgetting all 
controversy, to exclaim in the midst of the flames : ‘ Nothing 
but Jesus Christ.’ 

There was a minister of the Word in London who exas- 
perated the friends of Rome more than all the rest ; this 
man was Latimei'. The court of Henr)' VIII., which was 
worldly, magnificent, fond of pleasures, intrigue, the ele- 
gances of di’css, furniture, banquets, and refinement of lan- 
guage and manners, was not a favorable field for the Gos- 
pel. ‘ It is very difficult,’ said a reformer, ‘ that costly 
trapphigs, solemn banquets, the excesses of pride, a flood 
of pleasure and debaucheiy should not bring many evils in 
their train.’ Thus the priests and courtiers could not en- 
dure Latimer’s sermons. If Lambert was for freedom of 
inquiry, the king’s chaplain w’as for freedom of preaching ; 
liis zeal sometimes touched upon imprudence, and his biting 
wit, his extreme frankness, did not spare his superiors. 
One da)', some honest merchants, who hungered and thirsted 
for the Word of God, begged him to come and preach in one 
of the city churches. Thrice he refused, but yielded to 
their prayers at last. The death of Bilney and of the other 
martyrs had wounded him deeply. He knew that ivild 
beasts, when they have once tasted blood, thirst for more, 
and feared that these murders, these butcheries, would only 
make his adversaries fiercer. He determined to lash the 
persecuting prelates with his sarcasms. Having entered the 
pulpit, he preached from these words in the epistle of the 
day : Ye are not under the law, hut under grace.^ ‘ VHiat ! ’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ St. Paul teaches Christians that they are not 
under the law. . . . What does he mean ? . . . No 

more law ! St. Paul invites Christians to break the law. 

• Foxe, Acts, V. p. 225. t Romans, vi. 14. 

5 » 
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. . . Quicli J inform against St Paul, seize him and lake 
him before my Lord Bishop of London I . . The good 
apostle roust be condemned to bear a fagot at St Paul’s 
Cross What a goodly siglit to see St Paul with a fagot 
on hi3 back, before my lord m person seated on his episcopal 
throne I . . But nol I am misjtaken, his lorddiip 

would not be satisfied with so little ... he would 
sooner burn bun ’ • 

'rius ironical language was to cost Latimer dear To no 
purpose had he spoken in one of those churches which, being 
dependencies of a monastery, were not under episcopal juris- 
diction everybody about him condemned him and embit- 
tered hts life Tlie courtiers talked of Ins <erraon«, «ihruggcd 
their shoulders, pointed their fingers at him when he ap- 
proached them, and turned their bocks on him The fat or 
of the king, who had perhaps «miled at that burst of pulpit 
oratory, had some trouble to protect him The court be- 
came more intolenblc to bun every day, and Latimer, with- 
drawing to Ills do et, gave vent to many a hcaiy sigh 
‘■\Vhat tortures t endure T he said , ‘ in nhat a world I live I 
Hatred evtr at work, factions fighting one against the 
other, folly and sanity leading the dance, dissimulation, 
irrehgion, debauchery, all the rices stalking abroad in open 
daj , , It IS too much If I were able to do some- 
tiling . but I hart neifhtr the talent nor the indus- 
try required to fight agoimt the«e monsters ... I am 
wciry of the court’ 

Latimer had recently been prc«cntcd to (ho living of 
"West Kington, in the iliocc*e of Salisbury tVishing to up- 
hold the hbcrtj of the ChnsUan Church, nnd seeing that d 
< xi«tid no longer m London, lie re ohed to try nnd fin I h 
el<cnhcre * I ara leaving* ho «aid to one of his fnends *I 
shall po and luc in my pan li’ — ‘ W lial is that y ou say ?' 
cxchiintd (Ik. oiher , • Cromwell, who is at the pinmeh of 
honor*, nnd Kas pnifonnd lU^lgns inttndv to do gnat things 
foryou , . . Jf you Itaveibc r<«jrt, you mil be forgot 

* LiU-ofr, tl.tf'U II f>. 3^ (1 ftrkcr Soc )• 
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ten, itnd your riviils will rise to your place.’ — ‘ The only 
fortune I desire,’ said Latimer, ' is to be useful.’ He de- 
parted, turning his back on the episcopal crosier to whicli 
his friend had alluded. 

Latimer began to preach with zeal in Wiltshire, and not 
only in his own parish, but in the parishes around him. 
His diligence was so great, his preaching so mighty, says 
Foxe,* that his hearers must either believe the doctrine he 
prc/iched or rise against it. ‘ Wliosoever entereth not into 
the fold by the door, which is Christ, be he priest, bishop, or 
pope, is a robber,’ said he. ‘ In the Church there arc more 
thieves than shepherds, and more goats than sheep.’ f His 
hearers were astounded. One of them (Dr. Sherwood) said 
to him : ‘ Wiiat a sermon, or rather what a satire 1 If we 
believe you, all the hemp in England would not be enough 
to hang those thieves of bishops, priests, and curates.^ 
. . . It is all exaggeration, no doubt, but such exaggera- 

tion is rash, audacious, and impious.’ The priests looked 
about for some valiant champion of Rome, ready to fight 
with him the qu.irrel of the Church. 

One day there rode into the village an old doctor, of strange 
aspect ; he wore no shirt, but was covered with a long gown 
that reached down to the horse’s heels, ‘ all bedirted like a 
slobber,’ says a chron icier. § He took no care for the things 
of the body, in oi’der that people should believe he was the 
more given up to the contemplation of the interests of the 
soul. He dismounted gravely from his horse, proclaimed 
his intention of fasting, and began a series of long prayers. 
This person, by name Hubberdin, the Don Quixote of Ro- 
man-catholicism, went wandering all over the kingdom, ex- 
tolling the pope at the expense of kings and even of Jesus 
Christ, and declaiming against Luther, Zwingle, Tyndale, 
and Latimer. 

* Foxe, .dete, vii. p. 454. 

t ‘ Plures longe fures esse quam pastores.’ — Foxe, Acts, vii. p. 479. 

X ‘ Quibus latronibus siiffocandis ne Anglise totius canavum sufficere 
pnedicabas.’ — Ibid. d. 478. 

§ Strype, i. p. 245. 
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On n feast-day Hubberdin put on a clerical gown ratlier 
cleaner than the one be genemlly wore, and went into iho 
pulpit, where he undertook Co prove that the new doctrine 
cime from the dcnl — which he dcraonstrated hyMoie^, 
fable«, dreams, and amusing dialogues He danced and 
hopped and leaped about, and gesticulated, as if ho n ere a 
stage player, and his sermon a sort of interlude • His hear- 
ers were surprised and diverted , Latimer was disgusted 
‘ You he,' he said ‘when jou call the faith of Scripture a 
new doctnne, unless }on mean to say that it makes new 
creatures of tho^e who receive it ' 

Hubberdui being unable to shut the mouth of the eloquent 
chaplain with his mountebank tncks, the bishops and nobih 
ity of the neighborhood resolved to denounce Latimer A 
me««nger handed him a writ, summoning him to appear 
personally before the Bishop of London to answer touch 
ing certain cxce««C3 and crimes committed by him t 
ling down the paper which contained this thrcitoningnics 
sage, Latimer began to reflect IIis position was critical 
Ho was at that time sufTciang from the stone, with pains m 
the head and bowels It was in the dtad of winter, and 
moreover he was alone at AVc«t Kington, with no friend to 
ndviao him Being of a generous and daring tomperament, 
he rushed hastily into tho lieal of the combat, but was ca. ily 
dejected * Je«a mercy I whaC a worl I is he cxcl iimed, 

‘ that I elrnU be pul to so great labor and pains nhoi c my 
power for preaching of a poor simple sermon’ But wt> 
must nteds sufilr.aiid “o infer into the kingdom of Clirist ' t 

The tt-mble furamons lay on the table I atmur took it 
up and read it lie was no longer the brilliant court-chnj>- 
Jdn who charmed fashionable congregations Jy bn elo- 
quence, lie was a poor country minister, forsaken ly all 

• ‘!lrTp<' t p "iS 

t Critnitu MO cxnrMiu pcnoBkl t«r mpnnioftn -HilJ ^ 

4tJl. 

t ‘ Op^rtet piti «t itc Iclrftr* * — lAilmir trurb, I! }V 351 

5 «.). 
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He was sorrowful. ‘ I am surprised/ he said, ‘ (hat my lord 
of London, who has so large a diocese in which he ought to 
preach the Word in season and out of season,* should have 
leisure enough to come and trouble me in my little parish 
. . . wretched me, who am quite a stranger to him.’ 

He appealed to his ordinary ; but Bisliop Stokesley did not 
intend to let him go, and being as able as he was violent, he 
prayed the archbishop, as pidmate of all England, to sum- 
mon Latimer before liis court, and to commission liimself 
(the Bishop of London) to examine him. The chaplain’s 
friends were terrified, and entreated him to leave England ; 
but lie began liis journey to London. 

On the 29th of January, 1532, a court composed of bish- 
ops and doctors of the canon law assembled, under the pres- 
idency of Primate Warham, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Lati- 
mer having appeared, the Bi.shop of London presented him 
a paper, and ordered him to sign it. The reformer took the 
paper and read it through. There were sixteen articles on 
belief in purgatory, the invocation of saints, the merit of 
pilgrimages, and lastly on the power of the keys which (said 
the document) belonged to the bishops of Borne, ‘even 
should their lives be wicked/ f and other such topics. Lat- 
imer returned the paper to Stokesley, saying : ‘ I cannot sign 
it.’ Three times in one week he had to appear before his 
judges, and each time the same scene was repeated ; both 
sides were inflexible. The pi-iests then changed their tac- 
tics : they began to tease and embarrass Latimer with in 
numerable questions. As soon as one had finished, another 
began with sophistry and plausibility, and interminable sub- 
terfuges. Latimer tried to make his adversai'ies keep 
within the circle from which they were straying, but they 
would not hear him. 

One day, as Latimer entered the hall, he noticed a change 
in the arrangement of the furniture. There was a chimney, 

* ‘ Tempestive, intempestive, privatim, publice.’ — Ibid. 

t ‘Etiam si male vivant.’ — Latimer, Works, ii. p. 466 (Parker Soc.)} 
and Foxb, Acts, vii. p. 456. 
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m winch there liad been a file before on this day there 
was no fire, and the fireplace was invisible Some tapestry 
hung down over jt, and the table round winch the judges sat 
was m the middle of the room The accused was seated 
between the table and the ctiimuey ‘ Slaster Latimer,’ said 
an aged bishop, whom he believed to be one of Ins friends, 
' pray speak a little louder I am hard of hearing, is you 
know ’ Latimer, surprised at this remark, pricked up his 
ears, and fancied he heard in the fireplace the noise of a pen 
upon paper * * Ho, ho ’ ’ thought he, ‘ they have hidden 
some one behind there to take down my answers ' He re 
plied cautiously to captious questions, much to the embar 
raasraent of the judges 

Latimer was disgusted, not only with the tricks of his 
enemies but atiU more with Ihcir ‘troublesome unquiet 
ncss.'t because by keeping him in London they obliged 
him to neglect his duties, and especially becau-e they made 
It a crime to preach (he truth The archbishop, wishing to 
gam him over by marl s of esteem and affection, invited him 
to come and see him, but Latimer declined, being unwilling 
at any price to renounce the freedom of the pulpit The 
reformers of the sixteenth century did not contend that all 
doctrines should be preached from the same pulpit, but that 
evangelical truth should be freely preached everywhere 
' I liave desired and still desire,’ wrote Latimer to the nreh- 
bf^hop, ‘that our people should learn the difference between 
the doctrines which God has taught and those which proceed 
only from ourselves Go;, said Jesus, and teach all things 
IVhat things^ . all things whalsoeier 1 
hate commanded gou, and not xahatsoever you thaiX fit to 
preach J Let us all then make an effort to preach with one 
voice the things of God I have sought not my gam, but 
Christ’e. gam , not my glory, but God a glory And so long 

* * I heard a pen walking in tht clumnev behiod the ctoUi — Latimer, 
Sermon* i p 294 

t Foae >i» p 

t ‘ Non dicit omn a tj j* Tob s ipsa videnlur pr® t canda. — Foxe 
Li p “47 
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ns I li:iYC a breath of life remaining, I will continue (o do 

FO. * 

Tims spoke the bold pri'aeher. It is by such mislmkable 
fidelity that great revolutions are aceomplislu'd. 

As Latimer was deaf to all (heir persuasion, them was 
nothing to be, done but to ihifaten the stake. The charge 
was transferred to the Omvoeatiou of Canterbury, ami on 
the Lath of !Mareh, 15, ‘>2, he appeaml before that body at 
IVcstmiusier. Tlic fifteen articles were .set before him. 
Ofastor Latimer,’ said the, archbishop, * the synod calls upon 
you to sign these articles.* — * I refuse,’ he imswered. — All 
the bishops pressed liim earnestly. ‘ I ix’fuse absolutely,’ 
he answered .a second time. Warham. the I'riend of IciU'U- 
ing, could not make uj) his mind to condemn one. of the finest 
geninsCvS of England. ‘ Have pity on yonr.sclf,' iio said, 
‘A third and last time, we entreat you to .sign these arlicle.s.’ 
Although Latimer knew that n negative would prohahly 
consign him to the .stake, he still answered, ‘ I refu.se nh.so- 
lutely.’ t 

Tlic patience of Convocation wa.s now exhausted. ‘ Her- 
etic! obstinate licrclicl' exclaimed llie hishop.s, * Wc have 
heard it from lii.s own mouth. Let him be cxcomtunuicated.’ 
The sentence of excommunication wits pronounced, and 
Latimer was taken to the Txillards’ Tower. 

Great w.as the agitation both in city and court. The 
creatures of the iiric.st.s were already singing in the .streets 
songs W’ith a burden like Ihi.s : 

\Vhcrefore it were pity tlion shouldst die for cold.] 

‘Ah!’ s.aid L.atimer in the Martyr’s Tower, ‘if the}' had 
asked me to confess that I have been too prompt to use sar- 
casm, I should have been ready to do fo, for sin i.s a heavy 
load. 0 God 1 unto Tliee I cry ; wash me in flic blood of 
Jesus Christ,’ He looked for death, knowing well that few 

* ‘ Donee respirare licebit, Btarc non dcsinnm.’ — Ibid. 

t ‘Tertio requisitus ut subscriberct, rccus.ivit.'— WilkinB, Concilia, iti, 
p. 747. 

i Strype, Records, i. p. ISO. 
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left tliat tower except for the scaffold ‘"What is to be 
done?’ said "Warhatn and the bishops ilanj of them 
would have banded the pnsoner over to the magistrate to 
do what was customary, but the rule of the papacy wai 
coming to an end in Ungland, and Latimer iias the king’s 
chaplain One dexterous prelate suggested a means of 
reconciling everything ‘We must obtain something from 
him, be it ever so httle, and then report e>ery where that he 
has recanted ‘ 

Some priests went to see the pnaoner ‘Will you not 
yield an;) thing they asked — ‘I have been too violent,’ 
said Latimer, 'and I humble myself accordingly ’—'But 
will you not recognize the merit of works^' — ‘Nol’ — 
‘ Prayers to the saints ^ ‘ No * ’ ‘ Purgatory ’ ’ — ‘ No 1 ’ 

—‘The power of the keys given to the pope’’— ‘No* I tell 
you ’—A bright idea ocoarred to one of the priests Luther 
taught that it was not only permuted, but praiseworthy, to 
have the crucifix and the images of the saints, provided that 
It was merely to remind os of them and not to inNoke them 
He had added, that the Reformation ought not to abolish 
fast days, but to strive to make them realities • Latimer 
declared that be was of the same opinion 

The deputation hastened to carry this news to the bishops 
The more fanatical of them could not make up their minds 
to be satisfied with so little Wbatl no purgatory, no vir- 
tue in the mass, no prayers to samt«, no power of the key', 
no mentorious worksl It was a signal defeat, but tlie 
bishops knew that the king would not suffer the condemna 
tion of his clinplain Convocation decided, afler a long di' 
cu 'non that if Master Latimer would sign the tn o article'*, 
he should he "ibsolred from tka sentence of cxcommuniai 
tion In fact, on the lOth of April the Church withdrew 
the condemnation it had already pronounced t 

• Luther WitJtr H t h\mmU*dttn Prophtttn, #nd ExpUentiM dn 6n< 
^/ipilredtSl ifalhuu 

t ‘ Fuit absolatus a sentenUa excommaoicat oau ' — ilkins C('*Ktt>a, 
Ui p 747 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HENRY VIII. ATTACKS THE PARTISANS OF THE POPE AND 
THE REFORMATION. 

( 1532 .) 

The vital principle of the Reformation of Henry VIII. was 
its opposition both to Rome and the Gospel. He did not 
hesitate, like many, between these two doc.ti-ines : he punished 
alike, by exile or by fire, the disciples of the Vatican and 
those of Holy Scripture. 

Desiring to show that the resolution he had taken to sep- 
arate from Catherine was immutable, the king had lodged 
Anne Boleyn in the palace at Greenwich, although the 
queen was still there, and had given her a reception room 
and a royal state. The crowd of courtiers, abandoning the 
setting star, turned towards that which was appearing above 
the horizon. Henry respected Anne’s person and was 
eager that all the world should know that if she was not ac- 
tually queen she would be so one day. There was a want 
of delicacy and principle in the king’s conduct, at which the 
catholic party were much irritated, and not without a cause. 

The monks of St. Francis who officiated in the royal 
chapel at Greenwich took every opportunity of asserting 
their attachment to Catherine and to the pope. Anne vain- 
ly tried to gain them over by her charms ; if she succeeded 
with a few, she failed with the greater number. Their su- 
perior, Father Forest, Catherine’s confessor, warmly defend- 
ed the rights of that unhappy princess. Preaching at St. 
Paul’s Cross, he delivered a sermon in which Henry was 
violently attacked, although he was not named. Those who 
had heard it made a great noise about it, and Forest was 
summoned to the court. ‘ What will be done to him ? ’ 
people asked ; but instead of sending him to prison, as many 
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expected, the king received hun well, spoke with him for 
half an Iiour, and ‘ sent him a great piece of beef from his 
own table ’ 

On returning to Ins convent, Forest de'cribed with fn- 
umph this flattering reception , but the king did not attiin 
his object Among these monks there were men of inde- 
pendent, perlnpa of finaticaf, cliaractcr, whom no favors 
could gam over 

One of them, by name Peto, until then unknown, but af- 
tei wards of great repute in the catholic norid as cardinal 
legate from the pope in England,* thinking that Fore'll had 
not ‘'aid enough, determined to go further Anne Bolcyna 
elevation filled him with anger he longed to speak out, and 
as the king and all the court would be present in the chapel 
on the 1st of May, be chose for his text the words of the 
prophet Elijah to King Ahab 77ie dogs shall hek iky Woodf 
He drew a portrait of Ahab, described his malice and wick- 
cdne««, and although he did not name Henry VIII , certain 
passages made the bearers feel uncomfortable At the per- 
oration, turning towards the king, be said ‘Now hear, 0 
king, w hat I have to say unto thee, as of old time Micaiah 
spoke to Ahab This new marriage is unlawful There are 
ollitr preachers who, to become rich abbots or mighty bish- 
op®, betray thy soul, thy honor, nnd thy posterity Take 
heed lest thou, being seduced like Ahab, find Ahab's punish- 
ment who had his blood licked up by the dogs ’ 

The court was abounded, but the king, wbObC features 
w tre unmoved during this apostrophe, waited until the end 
of the service, left the chapel as if nothing had h ippcned, 
ind allowed Peto to depart for Canterburj. But Iltnry 
could not permit such invectives to pass unnoticed A clcr- 
gj man named Kirwan waa commissioned to preach in the 
same chapel on the following Sunday The congn^tion 
was still more numerous than before, and more tunoiis also. 

•Tyndile, Trtatis<$,fi S8,Stiype, Vim&ndh,! 257,iii,bk i p WTj 
bk ii pp 80 136 

1 1 Kings XXI 19 
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Some moiilis of the order of Observants, friends of Peto, got 
into the rood-loft, determined to defend him. The doctor be- 
gan his sermon. After establishing the lawfulness of Heniy’s 
intended marriage, he came to the sermon of the preceding 
Sunday and the insults of the preacher. ‘ I speak to thee, 
Peto, he exclaimed, ‘ who makest th3'self Micaiah ; we look for 
thee, but thou art not to be found, having fled for fear and 
shame.’ There was a noise in the rood-loft, and one of tlie Ob- 
servants named Elstow rose and called out : ‘ You know that 
Father Peto is gone to Canterbury to a provincial council, but 
I am here to answer you. And to this combat I challenge 
thee, Kirwan, prophet of lies, who for thy own vainglory art 
betraying thy king into endless perdition.’ 

The chapel was instantly one scene of confusion : nothing 
could be heard. Then the king rose : his princely stature, 
his royal air, his majestic manners overawed the crowd. 
All were silent, and the agitated congregation left the chapel 
respectfully. Peto and his friend were summoned before 
the council. ‘You deserve to be sewn in a sack and thrown 
into the Thames,’ said one. ‘ We fear nothing,’ answered 
Elstow ; ‘ the way to heaven is as short by water as by 
land.’ * 

Henry having thus made war on the partisans of the 
pope, turned to those of the Eeformalion. Like a child, he 
see-sawed to and fro, first on one side, then on the other ; 
but his sport was a more terrible one, for every time he 
touched the ground the blood spurted forth. 

At that time there were many Christians in England to 
whom the Roman worship brought no edification. Having 
procured Tjm dale’s translation of the Word of God, they 
felt that they possessed it not only for themselves but for 
others. They sought each other’s company, and met to- 
gether to read the Bible and receive spiritual graces from 
God. Several Christian assemblies of this kind had been 
formed in London, in garrets, in warehouses, schools and 
shops, and one of them was held in a warehouse in Bow 

Tyndale, Treatises, p. 38. Stowe, Annals, 562. 

^ * 
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Lane Among its frequenters was the son of a Gloucester- 
shire knight, James Bainlmni, bj name, a man well read m 
the classics, and a distinguished lawyer, respected by all for 
hi3 piety and works of chanty To give advice freely to 
widows and orphans, lo see justice done to the oppressed, 
to aid poor students protect pious per ons, and visit the 
pn'ons, were his dailj occupations ‘ He waa an earnest 
reader of Scripture, and mightily addicted to prayer * 
"When he entered the meeting every one could sec that his 
countenance expressed a calm jov , but for a month past 
hi3 Bow Lane fnends noticed him to be agitated and cast 
down, and heard him siglung heavily The cau'se was this 
Sometime before (in 1531) when he was engaged about his 
business in the Jliddle Temple this ‘model of laivycrs' had 
been arrested by order of More, who was still chancellor, 
and taken like a criminal lo the house of the celebrated hu 
manist at Chelsea SirThoroa«, quue distressed at seeing a 
man so distinguished leave the Church of Borne, had etn 
ployed all his eloquence to bring him back , but finding his 
efforts useless he had ordered Bainham to be taken into his 
garden and tied to ‘ the tree of truth ’ There the chancel 
lor whipped him, or caused him to be whipped we ndopt 
the latter version, which is more probable f Bainh ira hai 
mg refused to giie the names of ilie gentlemen of the rem- 
pie tainted with heresj, he was taken to the Tower ‘Put 
him on the rack,’ cned the learned chancellor, now become 
a fanatical pereecutor The order nas obeyed m his pres- 
ence The arms and legs of tlio unfortunate prote'tant 
were «eizod by the m«trumcnt and pulled m opposite direc 
tions , his limbs were dislocated, and he went lame out of 
the torture-chamber J 

Sir Thomas had broken liis victim’s limbs, but not his 
courage, and aceordiugjy when Biinhara was summoned 

•loxe Aels Ir p 697 

t Both Sliype ( ^fftnonafi i p 35) *nd Fose {Aeti Ir p 099) 8ty, 
vh j^pedh ms but More de lel it. 

t Sir Tbomu Vfore be ng preoent him-elf t It tn t luanfler tie )i*4 
Umedbun — -Foxe, Art/ iv p 69B 
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before tlie Bishop of London, he went to the palace rejoicing 
to have to confess his Master once more. ‘ Do you believe 
in purgatory?’ said Stokesley to him sternly. Bainham 
answered : ‘ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin’ * Do you believe that we ought to call upon the saints 
to pray for us ? ’ He again answered : ‘ If any man sin, we 
have an advocate with the Father — Jesus Christ the right- 
eous.’ t 

A man who answered only by texts from Scripture was 
embarrassing. More and Stokesley made the most alluring 
promises, and no means were spared to bend him. J Before 
long they resorted to more serious representations : ‘ The 
arms of the Church your mother are still open to you,’ they 
said ; ‘ but if you continue stubborn, they will close against 
you forever. It is now or never ! ’ For a whole month 
the bishop and the chancellor persevered in their entreaties ; 
Bainham replied : ‘ My faith is that of the holy Church.’ 
Hearing these words, Foxford, the bishop’s secretary, took 
out a paper. ‘ Here is the abjuration,’ he said ; ‘ read it 
over.’ Bainham began: ‘I voluntarily, as a true penitent 
returned from my heresy, utterly abjure ’ ... At these 
words he stopped, and glancing over what folloAved, he con- 
tinued : ‘ No, these articles are not heretical, and I cannot 
retract them.’ Other springs were now set in motion to 
shake Bainham. The prayers of his friends, the threats of 
his enemies, especially the thought of his wife, whom he 
loved, and who would be left alone in destitution, exposed 
to the anger of the world: these things troubled his soul. 
He lost sight of the narrow path he ought to follow, and 
five days later he read his abjuration with a faint voice. 
But he had hardly got to the end before he burst into tears, 
and said, struggling with his emotion: ‘I reserve the doc- 
trines.’ He consented to remain in the Eoman Church, still 
preserving his evangelical faith. But this was not what the 
bishop and his officers meant. ‘ Kiss that book,’ they said to 

^ 1 John i. 7. t Ibid. ii. 1. 

X Foxe, Acts, iv. p. 700. 
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him llireatemogly. Bamham, hke one stunned, kissed the 
book , thnt was the sign , the adjuration was looked upon 
as complete He was condemned to pay a fine of twenty 
pounds sterling, and to do penance at St Paula Cross. 
After that he was set at liberty, on the 17th of rebrumy 

Bamham returned to the midst of lus brethren tliey 
looked sorrowfully at him, but did not reproach him witJi 
hia fault That was quite unnecessary. The worm of re* 
mor^e w ns preying on him , he abhorred the fatal ki'S by 
which he h id sealed his fall , his conscience was never 
quiet , he could neither eat nor sleep, and trembled at the 
thought of death At one time he would bide his angmsli 
and stifio it witbin bis breast, at another his gnef would 
break lorth, and he would try to relievo bis pam by groans 
of sorrow The thought of appeanng before the tribunal 
of God made him faint The restoration of conscience to 
all Its rights was the foremost work of the Reformation 
Luther, Calvin, and an endless number of more obscure re- 
formers had reached the haven of safety through the midst 
of such tempests ‘A tragedy was being acted in all prot- 
estant soul&,’ says a writer who does not belong to the Ref- 
ormation — the eternal tragedy of conscience 

Bainham felt that the only means of recovering peace was 
to accuse himself ofienly before God and man Taking 
Tyndale’s New Testament m bis hand, which was at once 
his joy and his «trengtb, he went to St Austin's church, sat 
down quietly in the midst of the congregation, and then at ft 
certain moment stood up and said ‘ I have denied tl e 
trutli ’ . . He could not continue for his Icnrs * On 

recovering, he s-aul *If 1 were not to return again to the 
doctrine I have abjured, ibis word of Scripture would con- 
demn mo both bexly and soul at the day of judgment ’ And 
ho hfted up the New Testament before all the congregation 
‘ 0 my friends, ’ lie coatinucd, ‘rather die than sm ns 1 have 
done TJie fires of hell have consumed me, and I would 

* ' Stood up there before the people ia hi* pew with weeping tear* ' 
— Foxe, itfO lY p 701 
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not feel tliem again for all the gold and glory of the 
world.’ * 

Then his enemies seized him again and shut him up in the 
bishop’s coal-cellar, where, after putting him in irons, they 
left him for four days. He was afterwards taken to the 
Tower, where he was scourged every day for a fortnight, 
and at last condemned as a relapsed heretic. 

On the eve of the execution four distinguished men, one 
of whom was Latimer, were dining together in London. Tt 
was commonly reported that Bainham was to be put to death 
for saying that Thomas a Becket wrns a traitor worthy of 
hell. ‘ Is it worth a man’s while to sacrifice his life for such 
a trifle ? ’ said the four friends. ‘ Let us go to Newgate 
and save him if possible.’ They were taken along several 
gloomy passages, and found themselves at last in the pres- 
ence of a man, sitting on a little straw, holding a book in 
one hand and a candle in the other.f He was reading ; 
it was Bainham. Latimer drew near him : ‘ Take care,’ he 
said, ‘ that no vainglory make you sacrifice your life for mo- 
tives which are not worth the cost.’ ‘ I am condemned,’ an- 
swered Bainham, ‘for trusting in Scripture and rejecting 
purgatory, masses, and meritorious works.’ — ‘ I acknowl- 
edge that for such truths a man must be ready to die.’ 
Bainham was ready ; and yet he burst into tears. ‘ Why do 
you weep ? ’ asked Latimer. ‘ I have a wife,’ answered the 
prisonei’, ‘ the best that man ever had. A widow, destitute 
of everything and without a supporter, everybody will point 
at her and say, That is the heretic’s wife.’ f Latimer and 
his friends tried to console him, and then they departed 
from the gloomy dungeon. 

The next day (30th of April, 1532) Bainham was taken 
to the scaffold. Soldiers on horseback surrounded the pile : 
Master Pave, the city clerk, directed the execution. Bain- 
ham, after a prayer, rose up, embraced the stake, and was 
fastened to it with a chain. ‘ Good people,’ he said to the 

* ‘ He would not feel such a hell again as he did feel.’ — Ibid. 

t Strype, Annals, i. p. 372. | Ibid. 
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persons who stood round him, die for having said it is 
lawful for every man and woman to have God’s book I 
die for having said that the true key of heaven is not that 
of the Bishop of Rome, but the preaching of the Gospel 
I die for having 'aid that there is no other purgatory tlian 
the cross of Chi lot, with its consequent persecutions and 
afflictions’-— ‘Thou best, thou heretic,' exclaimed Pave, 
‘ thou hast denied the blessed sacrament of the altar ' — ‘ I 
do not deny the 'acraraent of Christ’s body,’ re«umed Bain- 
ham, ‘but I do deny your idolatry to a piece of bread’ — 
‘ Light the fire,’ shouted Pave The executioners set fire 
to a train of gunpowder, and as the flame approaclied him, 
Bainham lifted up his eyes towards heaven, and «aid to 
the tonn clerk ‘ God foi^ive thee’ the Lord forgive Sir 
Thomas More pray for me, all good people ’ ’ 

The anas and legs of the martyr were soon consumed, and 
thinking only how to glorify bi» Saviour, he exclaimed 
‘ Behold ’ you look for miracles, you may see one here , for 
in this fire I feel no more pain than if I were on a bed of 
roses ’ * The primitire Church hardly had a more glorious 
martyr 

Pave had Bamham’s image continually before his eye', 
and his last prayer rang day and night in his heart In the 
garret of bis hous^ far removed from noi«e, he had fitted 
up a kind of oratory, where be had placed a crucifix, before 
which he u'cd to pra> and shed bitter tears, t He abhorred 
bim'clf half mad, he 'uflered indp'cribable «orrow, and 
struggled under great anguish The djing Bainham had 
said to him * Slay God show thee more mercy than tlmu 
Ua-al t.tvo’KVi tov ’ ' But. Pnvu conVS tuA vn mctcy 

he saw no other remedy for his despair than death About 
a year after Bainham’s martywioin, lie sent liis domestics 
and clerks on diftbrcnt errands keeping only one servant 
maid in the house As «oon as lus wife had gone to church, 
he went out himself, bought a rope, and hiding it carefully 
under his gown, went up mto the garret. He stopped 
* Foxe, Aclt Iv p T05 t IWi* 
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before tlu* cniolfix. an<l brpuj (o proao niul woep. The 
servant nui tip-tairs. * Tabe tlii< nl^! y sword,’ )te .‘•aid, 
‘ clean it well, and do not disturb nu-.’ She had .scarcely 
left the room when he fa.stened the rope to a henin and 
hanced him^cl^. 

The maid, he.'irinir no sound, aiiain prew alarmed, wont 
up to the garret, .and .seeing lier master hanging, was struck 
with terror. She, ran crying to the church to fetch her 
mistre.ss liome ; * hut it was too late ; the wretched man 
could not he rocalleil to life. 

If the deaths of the martyr.s phmged the wicked into the 
depths of despair, it often gave life to earnest soul.s. Tlie 
crowd which had surrounded the .seafl’old of these tmut of 
God dispersed in profmmd entotion. Some returned to 
their fields, others to their .shops or workrooms ; hut the 
pale faces of the martyrs followed them, their word.s sounded 
in their souls, their virtues .softened many hearl.s mo't 
averse to the Gospel. ‘Oh! that 1 were with Bainham 1 ’ 
exclaimed one. f I'he.se people continued for .come time to 
frequent the Romi.sh churches, hut ere long their con- 
sciences cried tdoud to them ; ‘ It is Christ alone who .cavc.s 
ns ; ’ .and they forsook the riles in which they could find no 
consolation. They courted solitude ; the*}'’ procured the 
writings of Wicklifie and of Tyndale, and especially the 
New Testament, which they read in secret, and if any one 
came near, hid them hastily under a bed, at the bottom of a 
chest, in the hollow of a tree, or even under stonc.c, until 
the enemy had retired and they could lake the books up 
again. Then they whispered about (hem to their neighbors, 
and often had the joy of meeting with men who thought ns 
they did. A surprising change was taking place. While 
the priests were loudly chanting in the calhedi-als the praises 
of the saints, of the Virgin, and of the Corpus Donmii, the 
people were whispering together about the Saviour meek and 
lowly in heart. All over England was heard a still, small 
voice such as Elijah heard, and on hearing it w'rapped his 
* Foxe, Acts, iv. p. 700. f Ibid. v. p. 3’2. 
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face m his mantle and stood silent and motionless, becau&e 
the Lord was there Great changes were about to take 
place 

It IS not without reason that we describe in some detail 
in this history the live"* and deaths of the«e evangehcal men 
We desire to show that the Church in England, as in all 
the world, is not n mere eccles>iastical hierarchy, in which 
prelates exerci e dominion over the inheritance of the Lord; 
nor a confused assemblage of men, whose spirit imagines 
about religion all kinds of doctrines contrary to the revela 
tion from heaven, and wliose profession of faith comprehends 
all the opinions that are found in the nation, from cathohe 
scholastici'^m to pantheistic niateriah«m The Church of 
God, raised above the human systems of the <Hper«tiliou3 
and the incredulous alike, is the assembly of those who by n 
living faith are partakers of the rigliteou ness of Chn t and 
of the new life of which the Holy Gbo«t is the creator — of 
those in whom selhshness is vanquished, and who give 
themselves up to the Saviour to achieve with their brethren 
the conquest of the world Such is the true Church of 
God , very different, it will be seen, from all those inv ented 
by man 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE NFW PRIMATF OP ALE ESOEAND 
(FcniwjiRr ISW to SlAnctt tSSS ) 

A siAV who for more than tliirty j cars h id had an im- 
portant voice in the management of the ecclesiastical afTiira 
of the kingdom now di appeareil from tlie ei enc to give 
}ilace to the ino<t influential of the reformers of England 
Warham, Arciibishop of Canterbury, tv learned canonist, a 
skilful politician, a dexterous courtier, and tlie friend of 
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letters, had made it his special work to exalt the sacei’dotal 
prerogative, and to that end had had recourse to the surest 
means, by "fighting against the idleness, ignoi’ance, and cor- 
ruption of the priests. He had even hoped for a reform of 
the clergy, provided it emanated . from episcopal authority. 
But when he saw another reformation accomplished in the 
name of God’s Word, without priests and against the priests, 
he turned round and began to persecute the reformers, and 
to strengthen the papal authority. Alarmed at the proceed- 
ings of the Commons, he sent for three notaries, on the 24th 
February, 1532, and protested in their presence against 
every act of parliament derogatory to the authority of the 
Roman pontiff.* 

On the 22d August of the same year, just at the very 
height of the crisis, ‘ the second pope,’ as he was sometimes 
called, was removed from his see by death, and the people 
anxiousty wondei’ed who would be appointed to his vacant 
place. 

The choice was important, for the nomination might be 
the symbol of what the Church of England was to be. 
Would he be a prelate devoted to the pope, like Fisher ; or 
a catholic favorable to the divorce, like Gardiner ; or a 
moderate evangelical attached to the king, like Cranmer ; 
or a decided reformer, like Latimer ? At this moment, 
when a new era was beginning for Christendom, it was of 
consequence to know whom England would take for her 
guide ; whether she would march at the head of civilization, 
like Germany, or bring up the rear, like Spain and Italy. 
The king did not favor either extreme, and hesitated between 
the two other candidates. All things considered, he had no 
confidence in such men as Longland and Gardiner, who 
might promise and not fulfil. He wanted somebody less 
political than the one and less fanatical than the other, — a 
man separated from the pope on principle, and not merely 
for convenience. 


* ‘ Protestamur quod nolumus alicui statute edito in derogationem 
Romani pontificis consentire.’ — Wilkins, Concilia, iii. p. 746, 
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CnDiner, after pa'^mg a few montlis at Eoroe, bad returned 
to England* Then, departing again for Germany on a 
mission from the king he had amved at Nuremburg, prob 
ably in the autumn of 1631 He examined with interest 
tint ancient city, — its beautiful churche®, lU monumental 
fountains, its old and picturesque castle, but there was 
something that attracted him more than all these things 
Being present at the celebration of the sacrament, he no- 
ticed that while the pnest was muttering the Gospel m 
Xiatin at the altar, the deacon went up into the pulpit, and 
read it aloud m German f He saw that, although there 
was still ‘iomc appeai*aDce of Catholicism in Nureroburg m 
reality the Gospel reigned there One man’s name often 
came up m the conversations he had with the principal 
persona m the city They spoke to him of Osiander as of 
a man of great eloquence t Craomer followed the crowd 
which poured into the church of St Lawrence, and was 
struck with (he ministers talent and piety He sought his 
acquaintance, and the two doctors had many a com ersatioa 
together, either in Cranmer’s house or m Osiander’s study , 
and the German divine, being gained over to the cause of 
Henry VIII, pubbsbed sJiortly after a book on unlawful 
marriages 

Cranmer, who liad an afiectionale heart, loved to join the 
Simple meal®, the pioua devotions, and the fnendly conrer 
sations at Osiander ® house be was soon almost like a 
member of the family But, although Ins intimacy with 
the Nurcmbiirg pastor grew stronger every day, he did not 
adopt all his opinions. When Grander told him that he 
must substitute the authority of Holy Scripture for that of 
Rome, Cranmer gave his full assent, but the Englishman 
ptrceired that (he German tntertamed views ditferent from 
Luther’s on the justification of the sinner ‘ What justified 

• There b a letter of hia dated from Hampton Court, IJth Jana, 1531 

t UittoQ Ma , \ jtcl] ue hk xx) p S4 

t * Con lend il « pr n t bn® cR Ut ® fac« 1 a »un — Cacneraria* 
Ut lU H4 \ tt I e:i 
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us,’ lie said, ‘ is not the imputation of the merits of Clirist by 
faith, but the inward communicjition of his righteousness.’ 
‘ Christ,” said Cranmer, ‘ has paid the price of our redemp- 
tion by the sacrifice of his body and the fulfilling of the law; 
and if we heartily believe in this work which he has per- 
fected, we arc justified. The justified man must be sancti- 
fied, and must work good works ; but it is not the works 
that justify him.’* The conversation of the two friends 
turned .also iijion the Lord’s Supper, Wlinlevcr may have 
been Cranmer's doctrine before, he soon came (like Calvin) 
to place the real jircsence of Christ not in the wafer which 
the priest holds between his fingers, but in the heart of the 
believer.f 

In June, 1532. the protestant and Roman-catholic dele- 
gates arrived at Niirembiirg to arrange the religious peace. 
The celibacy of the clergy immediately became one of the 
points discussed. It appeared to the chiefs of the papacy 
impossible to concede that article. ‘ Rather abolish the mass 
entirely,’ exclaimed the Archbishop of I\Inyencc, ‘ than permit 
the marriage of priests,’ ‘They must come to that at last,’ said 
Luther ; * God is overthrowing the mighty from their seat.’J 
Cnanmer was of his opinion. ‘It is better,’ he said, ‘for a 
minister to have his own wife than to have other men’s 
wives, like the priests.’ § ‘ What services may not a pious 

Avife do for the pastor her husband,’ added Osiander, ‘among 
the poor, the women, .and the children ^ ' 

Cranmer had lost his Avife at Cambridge, and his heart 
yearned for alfection. Osiaiider’s family presented him a 
touching picture of domestic happiness. One of its mem- 
bers Avas a niece of Osiander’s Avife.|| Cr.anmer, charmed 
with her piety and candor, and hoping to find in her the 

‘ It cxcludeth them from the office of justifying .’ — JJomUy of Salva- 
tion. Cronmer, TForfe, ii. p. 129 (Parker Soc.). 

t ‘ Christ is corporally in heaven and spiritually in his lively members.’ 
— Cranmer, On (he Lord’s Supper, p. 33. 
t Lutheri 0pp. xxii. p. 1808. 

§ Cranmer, Worhs, p. 219 (Parker Soc.). 

II ' Hffic er.at neptis iixoris Osiandri.’ — Godwin, Anniihs Angl. p. 167. 
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Tirtuous woman who is a crown to her husbanil, asked lier 
hand and matned her, not heeding the uni iwful command 
of tho'ie who * forbid to many * * 

Still Cranmer did not forget his mission The ICing of 
England was desirous of forming an alliance with the Ger- 
man protestants, and his agent made overtures to the electo- 
ral pnnce of Saxony. ‘First of all,’ answered the pious 
John Frederick, ‘ the two kings (of France and England) 
must be m harmony with us as to the articles of faith ’ f 
The alhance failed, bat at the same moment, affairs took 
an unexpected turn The emperor, who was marching 
against Solyman, desired the help of the King of England, 
and Granvelle had some talk with Cranmer on the subject. 
The latter was procuring carnages, hordes, boats, tents, and 
other things necessary for his journey, with the intentioo of 
rejoining the emperor at Lintz, when a courier suddenly 
brought him orders to return to London J It was Tcry 
vexatious Just as he was on the point of concluding an 
alliance with the nephew of Queen Catherine, in which llio 
matter of the divorce would consequently bo arranged, 
Henry’s envoy had to give up everything He wondered 
anxiously what could be the motive of this sudden and cx* 
traordinary recall The letters of his fnends explained it 

■Warliam was dead, and the king thought of Cranmer to 
succeed him as Archbishop of Canterbury and primage of all 
England The reformer was greatly moved ‘Alas/ he 
exclaimed, ‘ no man has ever desired n bishopric less than , 
myself § If I accept it, I must resign the delighte of «ludy 
and the calm eetness of an obscure condition’ll Know- 
ing Heniy's domineering clmrictcr and his peculiar religious 
pnnciples, Cranmer thought (hat with him the reforma- 
tion of England was impossible He saw himself exposed 
to disputes without end there would be no more peace fot 

• 1 Timelhj' ir 3. 

t Secken lorf ffiA Luiherammi, 1532. 

\ Cnnmer Ptmain* p. S33. 

1 Cranmer, J}em<7in* p. 332 


S Foxe, JfU, ri 3 p. 55. 
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the most peaceahle of men. A brilliant career, an exalted 
position — he was terrified. ‘ hly conscience,’ he said, ‘ re- 
bels against this call. lYretch that I am ! I see nothing 
but troubles and conflicts and insnrmonnlnblc danger.? in 
my path.’ 

Upon mature reflection, Cranmer thought he might get 
out of his difficult}’ by giiining lime, hoping that the king, 
who did not like delays, would doubtless give the see to an- 
other.* He sent an answer that important afTiiir.s prevented 
his return to England. Solynian had retreated before the 
emperor ; the latter had determined to pa.ss through Italy to 
Spain, and had appointed a meeting with the pojic at Pia- 
cenza or Genoa. Henry’s amba.csaiior thought it his duly to 
neutralize the fatal consequences of this interview ; and 
Charles having left Vienna on the -Ith of October, Cranmer 
followed him two days later. The exalted dignity that 
awaited him oppressed him like the nightmare. On his 
road he found neither inhabitants nor food, and hay was his 
only bed.f Sometimes he crossed battle-fields covered with 
the carcasses of Turks and Christians. A comet ajipeared 
in the east foreboding some tragic event. Many decl.ared 
they had seen a flaming sword in the heavens. ‘ These 
strange signs,’ he ivrote to Henry, ‘ announce some great 
mutation,’ J Cranmer and his colleagues could not gain the 
pope to their side. Sever.al months passed away, during 
which men’s minds became so excited, that the cardinals 
foigot all decorum. ‘ Alas 1 ’ says a catholic historian, ‘ all 
the time this affair continued, they ivent to the consistory as 
if they were going to a play.’ § Charles V. prevailed at 
last. 

Then came that famous interview (October 1532) betiveen 
the kings of France and England at Calais and Boulogne, 

* ‘Thinking tliat he would be forgetful of me in the meantime.’ — Cran- 
mer, Remains, p. 216. 

t ‘ I found in no town, man,'W'omnn, nor child, meat, drink, nor bod< 
ding.’ — Cranmer, Remains, p. 223. 

X Ibid, p. 226. 

§ Le Grand, Hisfoire da Divorce, i. p. 229. 
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which we have descnbed elsewhere , * and the two prmcea 
having come to an understanding, Henry thought serioudy 
of bringing the matter to an end Did he marry Anne Bo- 
leyn at that time ^ Everything seems to point in that direc- 
tion , and if we are to believe some of the most trustworthy 
histonans, the marriage took place m the following month of 
November f Perhaps it was quite a private wedding, the 
legal fonaahtiea not being completed Contemporary testi- 
mony is at variance, and the point has not been cleared up 
In any ca«e, Heniy determined to wait before making the 
marriage public The conference the pope was about to 
hold at Bologna witli the ambassador of Francis I , the 
probability of an interview between the king of France and 
the pontiff at llat^eiUes, which might give a new aspect to 
the great affiur , and perliaps the desire to confer about it 
with Cranmer, for whom he destined the see of Canterbury 
— seem to have induced the prince to defer the ceremony 
for a few weeks He lost no time, however, in summaniRg 
the future primate to London 

A report having circulated in Italy, that the king was 
about to place Cranmer at the head of the English Church, 
the imperial court treated him with unusual consideration 
Charles V , liis ministers, nod the foreign ambassadors, «aid 
openly that such a man richly dc'crved to hold a high place 
in the favor and government of the king his master { About 
the middle of November, the emperor gave Cmnmer Ins 
farewell audience , and (he latter arrived in England not 
long after Not wishing to act m opposition to general 
u^age and clerical opinion, he thought it more prudent to 
leave his wife for a time with Ojiander He sent for her 

* Uutory of tht Rtformatiofi of SicUenlh Ceniary tom ti bk 13 eb, 
XXI 

t TbiJ Is the *lale giren b/ (bll, Chrt/nieleJ, fol 2(J!>, IlotjnsbfJ, Clnxw 
Kto, ii p 6a0 Strype OonnKri Jfem p IS, Coliyen, if p 
tr* beuUte brtween SoTsmber cod January (1633), Uumet, b p*12U 
Herbert, p 9S9 Rentier p SSS, &.C. 

\ ‘Theyjadgahlm aman nghtiroTUiy to b« blghln f»Tor tod anthori- 
ty with hS» prince — St/>u /’opeit(nenr} \ HI ) rri p 3l»l 
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somewlmt Inter, but she was never presented at court. It 
was not necessary, and it might only have embarrassed the 
pious German lady. 

As soon ns Crnnmcr reached London, he wailed upon the 
king, being quite engrossed in thinking of what was about 
to take place between his sovereign and himself. Henry 
went straight to the point: he told him that he had nomi- 
nated him Arehbishop of Canterbury. Cninmer objected, 
but the king would take no refusal. In v.ain did the divine 
urge his reasons : the monarch was firm. It was no slight 
matter to contend with Henry VJII. Cranmer was alarmed 
at the ctTect produced by his resistance. ‘ Your Highness,' 
he said, * I most humbly implore your Grace’s pardon.’ * 

"When he left the king, he hurried ofl’ to his friends, jinr- 
ticularly to Cromwell. The burden which Henry w.as lay- 
ing upon him seemed more insupportable than ever. Know- 
ing how difficult it is to resist a prince of despotic character, 
he foresaw conlHcls and perhaps compromises, which would 
embitter his life, and he could not make up his mind to .“jac- 
rifice his happiness to the imperious will of the monarch. 

‘ Take care/ said his friends, ‘ it is as dangerous to refuse a 
favor from so absolute a prince as to insult him.' Hut 
Cranmer’s conscience was concerned in his rcfu«al. ' I fecI 
something within me/ he said, f ‘ which rebels .against the 
supremacy of the pope, and all the supen-litioiis to which I 
should have to submit as primate of Englniul. Ko, I will 
not be a bishop!’ He might s.ncrih’ce his repo-c and his 
happiness, expose himself to pjiinful .s/rugitlcs ; hut tone- 
ognize the pope and submit to his jurisdiction was an in- 
surmountable obstacle. His friends shook tludr heads, 

‘ Tour nolo episcopari,’ they s.aid, ‘will not hold ag.'tinsf om- 
master’s volo te epheopum me. + And nficr all, what is ji ? 
Permitting the king to place you at the Miinmit of honors 
and power. . . . You refuse all that men desire.’ ‘ I 


^ Foxe, Acts, viii. p, 65. | > Alifjiiiil Jiiltf.' 

t ‘ 1 am umvilJiiig: to be made a bhhop.' ‘ I you to bo a blsbop.' 

— Fuller, I'ccl. Eist. bk. v. p. 1S4. ’ y,* 
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• Foxe,,<«rt* vin ^C• 

t Cr«i«ner Rtavum p 225 
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Besides (they added) the pope knows very well that when 
they make oath to him, every bishop does so salvo ordine 
meo, without prejudice to the rights of liis order.’ * 

It having been conceded that in the act of consecration 
‘ the rights of the word of God ’ should be reserved, Cran- 
mer consented to become primate of England. Henry 
VIII., who was less advanced in practice than in theory, all 
the same demanded of Clement VII. the bulls necessary for 
the inauguration of the new archbishop. The pontiff only 
too happy to have still something to say to England, hastened 
to dispatch them, addressing them directly to Cranmer him- 
self. But the latter who would accept nothing from the 
pope, sent them to the king, declaring that he would not re- 
ceive his appointment from Rome.t 

By accepting the call that was addressed to him, Cranmer 
meant to break with the order of the Middle Ages, and re- 
establish, so far as was in his powei*, that of the Gospel. 
But he would not conceal his intentions : all must be done in 
the light of day. On the 30th of March, 1533, he summoned 
to the chapter-house of Westminster Watkins, the king’s 
prothonotary, with other dignitaries of the Church and 
State. On entering, he took up a paper, and read aloud 
and distinctly : ‘ I, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, pro- 
test openly, publicly, and expressly, f that I will not bind 
myself by oath to anything contrary to the law of God, 
the rights of the King of England, and the laws of the 
realm ; and that I will not be bound in aught that con- 
cerns liberty of speech, the government of the Church of 
England, and the reformation of all things that may seem 
to be necessary to be reformed therein. If my representa- 
tive with the pope has taken in my name an oath contrary 
to my duty, I declare that he has done so without my knowl- 

* Bossuet makes this remark -nrhen speaking of Cranmer’s oath. — 
Eistoire des Variations, liv. vii. p. 11. 

^ ‘ Quas bullas obtulit turn regi.’ Lambeth MS. No. 1136. 

t ‘Palam et publice et expresse protestor.’ — Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 
p. 757 
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edge, and that the said <ntb shaJl be null I desire this pro 
test to be repeated at each period of the present ceremonj '• 
Then turning to the protlionotary ‘I beg jou to prepare aa 
many copies as may be necessary of thfs my protest * 
Cranmer left the chapterhouse and entered the nhbey, 
•where the clergy and a numerous crowd awaited him lie 
was not satisfied with once declaring his independence of 
the papacy , he desired to do it several times The greater 
the antiquity of the Romish power in Britain, the more he 
felt tlie necessity of proclaiming the supremacy of the di 
vine Word Having put on his sacerdotal robea, Crantner 
stobd at the top of the step« of the high altar, and said, 
turning towards the assembly * I declare that I take the 
oath required of me only under the reserve eontamed m tlie 
protest 1 have made this day m the chapter hou«e ’ Tlien 
beading lus knees before the altar, he read it a second time 
ID presence of the bishops, priests, and people , t which 
the bishops of Lincoln, Exeter, and St Asaph consecrated 
him to the episcopate. 

The archhi«hop, standing before the altar, prepared to rc 
ceivo the palbum, but first be bad a duty to fulfil if ho sac- 
rificed his repose, he did not intend to sacrifice lus convic 
lions For the tlnrd time he took up the protest, and again 
road it X before the immense crowd that filled the cathe- 
dral § The accustomed order of the ceremony haling 1 cen 
twice interrupted by an extraordinary declaration, nil were 
at liberty to prai e or blame the action of the prelate ns they 
plca'icd Cranmer having Urns thnee pubh hed his reserve", 
read at last the oath uliicli the Archbi«hops of Canterbury 
w ere accustomed to make to St Peter and to the holy npos 
to^ie Church of Kome, with the usual protest sake nw't 
ordme (uithout prejudice to roy order) 

* Quas proteUatianes in omn bos cla I'ut s et fentent « d ctonim juf* 
Dientorura r«pct taa et lYc taUs volo aMIliln* Ovia/'i ii p T(7 
t Eandm irduiani perl g I — M*» I»o- 21f>8 

J Qua prulMlai i>n« p«r«ua<tem re»*rei J <• mu n lf« o faeU — ‘tti t 
4 In th« presence of so tnncli as the church could holJ — Csrd* 
Tote 
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Cranmer’s ti’iple protest was an act of Christian decision. 
Some time afterwards he said : ‘I made that protest in good 
faith : I alway.s loved simplicity and hated falseness.’ But 
it M'as wrong of him to use after it the formula ordinarily 
employed in consecrations. Doubtless it was nothing more 
than a form ; a form that was imposed by the king, and 
Cranmer protested against all the bad it might contain : 
still ‘it is necessary to walk consistently in all things,’ 
as Calvin says ; * and we here meet with one of those weak- 
nesses which sometimes appear in the life of the pious re- 
former of England. He ought at no price to have made 
oath to the pope ; that oath was a stain which in some 
measure tmged the whole of his episcopate. Yet if we 
were to condemn him severely, we should be forgetting that 
striking truth — in many things we offend all. Cranmer 
was the first in the breach, and he has claims to the consid- 
eration of those who ai^J comfortably established in a posi- 
tion gained by him with so much suffering. The energy 
with which he thrice proclaimed his independence deserves 
our admiration. Nevertheless all weakness is a fault, and 
when that fault is committed in high station it may lead to 
fatal consequences. The sanctity of the oath taken by 
churchmen was compromised by Cranmer’s act, and we 
have seen in later times other divines secretly communing 
with Romish doctrines while appearing to reject popery. 
There have sometimes been disguised papists in the protes- 
tant Church of England. 

After the ceremony the new archbishop returned to his 
place at Lambeth. From that hour this patron of letters, a 
scholar himself, a truly pious man, a distinguished preacher, 
and of indefatigable industry, never ceased to labor for the 
good of the Church. He was able to introduce Christian 
faith into many hearts, and sometimes to defend it against 
the king’s ill-humor. He constantly endeavored to spread 
around him moderation, charity, truth, piety, and peace. 
When Cranmer became primate of all England, on the 
* ‘ II faut marcher rondement en toutes choses.’ 
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30th of March, 1533, in that cathedral of Westminster, the 
buml place of kinga, the papal order Tvas interred, and it 
nnght be foreseen that the apostolic order would be revived 
England pre erred ept«copacy liecau&e itras the form under 
winch she had received Chri tianity in the second century, 
and because she thought it necessary for the functions of in 
epection and government in the Church But she rejected 
that Roman superstition which makes bishops the ‘sole &uo 
ces'sors of the apostle®, and maintains tliat they are invested 
with an indelible character and a spiritual power which no 
other minister pos'ic'ses * ‘Most assuredlj,’ said Cnnmer, 
‘at the beginning of the religion of Christ, bishops and 
presbyters (priests) were not two things, but one otily’f 
He declared that a bishop was not necessarj to make a pas- 
tor , that not only presbyters possessed this riglit, but ‘ Me 
people also by thexr election * Before there were Christian 
princes, it was the people, he said, ‘who generally elected 
the bishops and pnests * Cranmer was not (ho only man 
who professed these principles, which make of the cpi^co* 
palian and the presbytemn constitution two varieties h®'- 
jng many things in common The most venerable fathers 
of the Anglican Church-— Pilkington, Coverdale, Wiitgiftj 
Fulhe, TjTidale, Jewel Bradford, Becon and others — have 
acknowledged the identity of bishops and presbyter* By 
the Reformation England belongs not to the papistical eys 
Icm of episcopacy, but to tlie evangelical ej stem A public 
act which would bring back that Cimrch to her Iioly origin, 
would be a source of great prosperity to her 

The great reformers of En^,land did not separate frotn 
Rome only, but al-o from the scmi-cnthobcwm that was in 
tended to be substituted for it. To them the spirit and the 
life were in the ministry of the "Word of God, and not m 
rites and ceremonies. Bj their noble example they ha»o 
called all men of God to follow them 

• Cone J nm Tr tlenlinttm « pnma 

1 Resolut on* of certa n b*ho|i« bumet, bk lit- alt. 

Crtntner Jleiwiiu p il7 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

QUEEN CATHERINE DESCENDS FROM THE THRONE, AND 
QUEEN ANNE BOLEYN ASCENDS IT. 

(November 1532 to July 1553.) 

Cranmer was on the archiepiscopal throne : if Anne 
Boleyn were now to take her seat on the royal throne by 
the side of Henry, it was the pope’s opinion that everything 
would be lost Clement recurred once more to his favorite 
suggestion of bigamy, already advised by him in 1528 and 
1530. True, this suggestion could not be acceptable either 
to Henry or to Charles V., but that made it all the better 
in the eyes of the pontiff : he would then have the appear- 
ance of assenting to the king’s plans without running the 
least risk of seeing them realized. ‘ Rather than do what 
his Majesty asks,’ he said to one of the English envoys, ‘ I 
would prefer granting him the necessary dispensation to 
have two wives : that would be a smaller scandal.’ * 

The tenacity with which the pope advised Henry again 
and again to commit the crime of bigamy has not prevented 
the most illustrious advocates of Catholicism from exclaiming 
that ‘ to have two wives at once is a mystery of iniquity, of 
which there is no example in Christendom.’ f A singular 
assertion after a cardinal and then a pope had on several 
occasions advised what they called ‘ a mystery of iniquity.’ 
Again, for the third time, the king refused a remedy that 
was worse than the disease. 

The pope wished at any price to prevent Rome from los- 
ing England ; and turning to the other side, he resolved to 

* ‘ Multo, minus scandalosum fnisset, dispensare cum Majestate vestra 
super duabus uxoribus.’ — Record Office MS. 

t Bossuet, Misl. des rariaiions, liv. vi. 
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try lo gain over Charles V. and prevail upon him not to 
oppose the divorce In order to succeed, Clement deter- 
mined to undertake a joamey to Bologna in the worst 
season of the year. He started on the 18th of Koveraber 
■with six cardinals and a certain number of attendants, and 
took twenty days to reach that city by way of Perugia 
Most of his officers had done etery thing to dis«uade him 
from this painful expedition, but in vain The ram fell m 
torrents , the nvers were swollen and unfordable , the roads 
muddy and broken up , the males sank of fatigue one after 
another, the couriers who preceded him solicited the pope 
to travel on foot and at last Ins Ilolmess's favorite mule 
broke its leg It mattered not lie mu t oppose the Refor- 
mation of England the poor pontiff, already sick, had hut 
this one idea But the di«comforU of the journey increased, 
the pope often arrived at inns where there was no bed, and 
bad to sleep among the straw * At last he reached Bologna 
on the 7th of December, but in such a plight that, notwith- 
standing hu loio for cereraonies, he entered the city fur- 
tively 

Another dmppomtmcnt awaited him The Cardinal of 
Ancoon died, the mo^t induentiul member of the Sacred 
College, and on whom Clement relied to gam over the em- 
peror, wlio greatly respected him But this did not cool 
the pontiff’s zeal ‘I am iliorougJily decided to please the 
king in this great matter,' f he said to Henry's envoys and 
added ‘To have univervnl concord between all the pnnccs 
of Chnatomlom, I would gue a joint of my hand ’ J In fict 
Clement set to work and went so fir ns lo tell Charles (hat, 
according lo the theologians, the pope had no right to grant a 
foT a Tnamage hcvwtren hrothw wwi , h'it 
the emperor was immoiable. The pope then proposed a 

* ‘Compelled to lio to the etrew*—. State Ptptrt (Henry Vlfl ) pert 
tu p. 301 

t * Utterly rewlve to do plejuore to your lliglmess,’— Renet lo llinry 
V JIl , Po/yrt pp. eol, <02. 

t *H« iroaM it h*d cost bioi & jouktoffati hand '—Ibid 
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ti'uce of three or four years between Henry, Francis, and 
Charles, during ivliich he would convoke a general council, 
to whom he would remit the whole affaii’. Francis informed 
Henry that all this was nothing but a trick.* 

The king, convinced that the pope was trifling with him, 
n.Q longer liesitated to follow the course which the interests 
of his people and his own happiness seemed to point out. 
He determined that Anne Boleyn should be his wife and 
Queen of England also. It was now that, according to the 
second hypothesis, the man-iage took place. Cranmer states 
in a letter written on the 17th of June, 1533, that he did 
not perform the ceremony, that he did not hear of it until a 
fortnight after, and that it was celebrated ‘ much about Saint 
Paul’s day last f (■25th of Januaiy, 1533). Which date 
must we accept: this, or the 16th of November, given by 
Hall, Hollinshed, Burnet, and others? Cranmer’s language 
is not precise enough to settle the question. 

Whatever may have been the date of the marriage — 
November or January — it became the universal topic of 
conversation in the beginning of 1533 ; people did not speak 
of it publicly, but in private, some attacking and others 
defending it. If the members of the Romish party circu- 
lated rid'iculous stories and ontTageons calumnies against 
Anne, the members of the national party replied that the 
purity of her life, her moderation, her chastity, her mildness, 
her discretion, her noble and exalted parentage, her pleasing 
manners, and (they added somewhat later) her fitness to 
give a successor to the crown of England, made her worthy 
of the royal favor.+ Men may have gone too far in their 
reproaches as well as in their eulogies. 

This important step on the part of Henry VIII. was accom- 
panied with an explosion of murmurs against Clement VIL 
‘ The pope,’ he said, ‘ wanders from the path of the Re- 

* ‘ Your Grace should give no credence thereto, for it is but dissimula- 
tion.’ — Ibid. p. 422. 

t Cranmer, Remains, p. 246. 

t The purity of her life, her constant virginity’.’ — Burnet, Records, 
iii. p. 64; see, also, Wyatt, Memoirs of Anne Boleyn, p. 437. 
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deemer, who was obedient m this world to pnnces "Wliat! 
mu«t a prince submit to the arrogance of a human being 
whom Grod has put under liim^ Slust a king humble him- 
®elf before that man above whom he stands by the will of 
God^ No * that would be a perversion of the order God 
has established ’ This is what Henry represented to Fran- 
cis through Lord Rothfotd,* but the woi-ds did not touch 
the King of France, for the emperor was just then making 
several concessions to him, and the evangelicals of Pans 
were annoying him From that hour the cordial feeling 
between the two tnonarebs gradually decreased England 
turned her eyes more and more towards the Gospel, and 
France towards Rome Just at the tune when Anne Bo- 
leyn was about to reign in the palaces of Wlutehall and 
Wind'«or, Catherine de Mcdicis was entering (hose of Su 
Germun and Fontainebleau The contrast between the 
two nations became daily more distinct and sinking Eng- 
land was advancing towards liberty, nnd France towards 
the dragonnadcs. 

The divorce between Rome nnd Wlnlehnll soon became 
manifest A brief of Clement VII posted m Februaiy on 
the doors of all the churches in Flanders, in the states of 
of the king’s enemy, and as near to Fngland ns po^^ible, 
attracted a great number of readers t ‘ Wlnt shall we do?’ 
said the the pontiff to Henry ‘ Shall wc neglect thy sou! s 
safety^ . V’e exhort (hce,our son, under pain of 

excommunication, to restore Queen Calhcnne to the royal 
honors winch nre due to her, to coliabit with her, and to 
cease to associate publicly with Anne, nnd that withm a 
month from the day on which this bncf shall be presentci! 
to thee Otherwise, when the said term shall hai c el«p®e<k 
we pronounce thee nnd the said Anne to be tpso fncio ex- 

• Henry • 5n«tnj«Son» to the E»rl of TochfonJ ire writlen In French 
f robehly that they might be ehowo ta FnocU — Slttt poptn »ll rr- 
429-A3I 

t Sialt Peptrt ell p. 421 A note meattans lh»t the dxnment eannot 
be found. It Is evidently the bnef £mn by be Or»nil, Prt^ttn d» Zh- 
wree, p. SSS 
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communicate, and command all men to shun and avoid your 
presence.’ * * * § It would appear that this document, demanded 
by the imperialists, had been posted throughout Flanders 
without the pope’s knowledge.t 

A copy was immediately forwarded to the king by h^s 
agents. He was surprised and agitated, but believed at last 
that it was forged by his enemies.^ How could he imagine 
that the pope, just at the very time he was showing the king 
esjiecial marks of his affection, § would (even conditionally) 
have anathematized and isolated him in the midst of his 
people ? Henry sent a copy of the document to Benet, his 
agent at Rome, and desired him to ascertain carefully 
whether it did really proceed from the pope or not. 

Benet presented the document to Clement as a paper 
forwarded to him by his friends in Flanders. The latter 
was ‘ ashamed and in great perplexity,’ wrote the envoy.|| 
He then read it again more attentively, stopped at certain 
passages, and seemed as if he were choking. Having come 
to the end, he expressed his surprise, and pretended that 
the copy differed from the original. ‘ There is one mistake 
in particular which almost chokes the pope every time it is 
mentioned,’ wrote Benet to Cromwell. This mistake was 
the including Queen Anne Boleyn in the censure, without 
giving her previous warning, which (they said) was contrary 
to all the commandments of God. Accordingly Dr. Benet 
received orders to bring up this mistake frequently in his 
audiences with the pope ; and he did not fail to do so. At 
this moment, in which he was about to lose England, the 
pope was more uneasy at having committed an error of 

* ‘ Te et jpsam Annam, excommunicationis poena, innodatos declara- 
mus.’ — Le Grand, Freuves, p. 667. 

t ‘ Granted by the pope at the suits of the imperials.’ — State Papers, 
vii. p. 454. 

t ‘ He can hardly believe it to be true rather than to be counterfeited.’ 
— Ibid. p. 421. 

§ ‘ In derogation both of justice and the affection lately shown by his 
Holiness unto us.’ — Ibid. 

11 Ibid. 


6 * 
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form with regard to Anne Bolejn than nitli haling struck 
the monarch of a powerful kingdom with an interdict 
There i«, besides, no doubt that he dictated the unlnppj 
phrase himself 

. Benet and hia friends took ndi antage of the pope s rcxa 
tioo, and even increased it they coramimicated the brief to 
the dignitaries of the Church in Clement’s hou ehold, and 
the latter acknowledged that the document must be offensire 
to his Majesty of England, and that ‘ the pope was much to 
blame ’ • Benet transmitted the pontiff s errata to the king 
but It was too late the blow Irad taken effect The indig 
nant Henry was about to proceed o^tentntioualj (o the very 
acts whicli Rome threatened with her ilumders 

Whilst the pope was he«>iatmg England firmly pursued 
her craancip ition Parliament met on tlie 4th of Pehnnry, 
and the boldest language was uttered ‘ TIic people of 
England, in accord with their king’ said elofpient «peaker«, 
‘have the right to decide supremely on all things both tem- 
poral and spiritual, t and certainly the Engh<h po<sc« in- 
telligence enough for that And yet, in spite of the pro- 
Inbuions issued by so many of our pnncc« aie see bulN ar 
nvingei cry moment from Rome lo regulate nill^inamage*, 
dnorces — everything, m short, B c propo c that liencefor 
ward the«e matters be decided solely before the national 
tribunals' The law passed Appeals, instead of being 
made to Rome, were to be made in the first instance to tl e 
bi«hop, then to the archbishop, and, if the king was intcrc tc I 
in the cau«e, to the Upper Chamber of the cede ia«ticol 
Coniocation 

The king took immctlwtc advantage of tins law to infinirc 
of Convocation whether the pope coull authorize a man to 
marry his brotiicrs widow Out of sixty-fix prc«ent, and 
one hundred and ninely-scvcn who voted by proxj, there 
were only nineteen m the Upper fIoii«e who voted ogiiovt 

• £mI* Pop<rt yU p 454 

t Sifttute »ipi5Bst appraU, 34 VIU e»p J3, Cojtrm Cl- ttia- 

torf iL 
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the king. The opposition was stronger in tlie LoAver House ; 
but even this agreed with tlie other house in declaring that 
Pope Julius II. had exceeded his authority in giving Henry 
a dispensation, and that the mai’riage was consequently null 
from the very first. 

Nothing remained now but to proceed to the divorce. 
On the 11th of Api’il, two days before Easter, Cranmer, as 
archbishop, wrote a letter to the king, in which he set forth, 
that desiring to fill the ofiice of Archbishop of Canterbury, 
‘ according to the laws of God and Holy Church, for the 
relief of the grievances and infirmities of the people, God’s 
subjects and yours in spiritual causes,’ * he prayed his Maj- 
sty’s favor for that ofiice.t Cranmer did not decline the 
royal intervention, but he avoided confounding spiritual with 
temporal afiairs.J 

Henry, Avho was doubtless waiting impatiently for this 
letter, was alarmed as he read the Avords ‘ according to the 
laws of God and Holy Church.’ God and the Church. 
. . . Well 1 but Avhat of the king and the royal suprem- 
acy ? The primate seemed to assert the right of acting 
proprio motu, and, Avhile asking the king’s favor, to be doing 
a simple act of courtesy. . . . Did the Church of Eng- 

land claim to take the pontiff’s place and station, and leave 
the king aside ? . . . That Avas not what Henry meant. 

Tired of the pretensions of the Pope of Rome, Avould he 
suffer a pope on a small scale at his side ? He intended to be 
master in his OAvn kingdom — master of everything. The 
letter must be modified, and this Hemy intimated to Cran- 
mer. 

That day or the next after the one on Avhich this letter 
had been written there was a great festival at court in 
honor of Anne Boleyn. ‘Queen Anne that evening Avent 
m state to her closet openly as queen,’ says Hall. It Avas 

* Wilkins, Concilia Mag. Britannics, iii. pp. 756-759. 'Rym&r, Focdera, 
vi. p. 179. 

t Slate Papers (Henry VIII.), i. p. 390. 

t ‘ Your sufferance and grants.’ — Slate Papers (Henry VIII.), i. p. 390. 
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probably durjng this festival that the tiog, taking the prelate 
aside, de ired him to suppress the unwelcome passage The 
idea suggested by an eminent historian, that Cranmer sent 
both the letters together to Hemy that he miglit choo«c 
which he would prefer, seems to me imdrai sible. Cranzner, 
as it would appear, submitted, waiting for better da^s. On 
returning to Lambeth, he recopied his letter, omitting the 
words which had been pointed out Not content with o-L 
mg the kings faior, he desired his hcense, his authorization 
to proceed He dated his second letter the same day, and 
sent It to his master, who was satisfied with iL* 

This alone did not satisfy Henry in his reply to tlie 
archbishop, he marked still more strongly his intention not 
to have m England a pnraate independent of tlie crown 
*Ye, therefore, duly recognizing that it bccomcth you not, 
being our subject, to enterprise any part of j our said office 
vilhcut our Ucens« obtained so to do . In consider- 
ation of these things, albeit we, being your king and sover- 
eign, do recognize no superior upon earth but only God , yet, 
because ye be under us, by God s calling and our«, the most 
principal minister of our spintual jurisdiction, tve will not 
refuse your humble request* 

This language was clear Henry VIII did not, howerer, 
claim the arbitrary authority to which the pope prolendwl 
human and divine laws were to be the supremo rule in Png 
Land, but he, the king was to be their chief intonretcr 
Cranmer must understand that *To these laws we, as a 
Chmtian king'wrote flcnrj, ‘Imeniways hercloforc stib 
milted, and rlnll ever ino«t obediently submit ourselves.’ 
The ecclesiastical system which Henry Vllf c«fani<he<l in 
L ngland m 1533 was not a freo Church in a free Slate, an I 
there is no rca«on to be surprised at it 

Cranmer, having rteciacd the royal license, set out for 

• Th« t«rn l<r l^rs hit In Ch« 1 *rrr zra Jn Crtneirr » 

h«ad«n Jdj- and •rr»ir fo hi\e been md, both of lh«n hj lb* kSnff 
Oo» hyrolhw « toufhlnc the** letters dltTen from that of ifr Frond* 
n 4l tngt mt ! p 410). S(il« /*<yi<rt(TT«nrr a 111 ) 1 331 
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Mortloke manor to prepai’C the act ivliich, for six years, had 
kept England and the continent in suspense. Taking the 
Bishops of Lincoln and Winchester and some lawyers with 
him, he proceeded quietly and without ostentation to the 
priory of Dunstable, five miles from Ampthill, where Queen 
Catherine was staying. He wished to avoid the notoriety 
of a trial held in London. 

The ecclesiastical court being duly formed, Henry and 
Cathei'ine were summoned to appear before it on the l()th 
of May. The king was present by attorney ; but the queen 
replied : ‘ My cause is before the pope ; I accept no other 
judge.’ A fi*esh summons was immediately made out for 
the 12th of May, and, as the queen appeared neither in 
.person nor by any of her servants, she was pronounced con- 
tumacious,* and the trial went forward. The king was 
informed every night of each day’s proceedings, and he was 
often in great anxiety. Some unexpected event, an appeal 
from Catherine, the sudden intervention of the pope or of 
the emperor might stop everj'thing. His courtiers were on 
tlie watch for news. Anne said nothing, but her heart beat 
quick ; and the ambitious Cromwell, wliose fortunes de- 
pended on the success of the matter, was sometimes in great 
alarm. Cranmer rested on the declarations of Scripture, 
and showed much equity and uprightness during the trial.f 
‘ I have willingly injured no human being,’ he said. But 
he knew the queen had numerous partisans ; they would 
conjure her, perhaps, to appear before her judges. There 
would then be a great stir, and the voice of the people would 
be heard. J The archbishop could hardly restrain his 
emotion as be thought of this. He must indeed expect an 
inflexible resistance on the part of the queen ; but, in the 
midst of all the agitation around her, she alone remained- 
calm and resolute. Her hand had grasped the pope’s robe, 

* ‘ Vere et manifeste contumacem.’ — State Papers (Henry VIII.) i. p. 
394. 

t ‘ My lord of Canterbury handleth himself very uprightly.’ — Ibid. p. 
396. 

t ‘ A great bruit and voice of the people.’ — Cranmer, Remains, p. 342. 
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3 nothing could make her let it ga ‘lam the king's 
Fful mfe,’ she repeated , ‘ I am Queen of England My 
ughter IS the king's child I place her in her fathers 
nds.' 

On Wednesday (he 23d of May, the primate, attended 
f nil the archiepi«copal court, proceeded to the church of 
t Peter's pnory at Dunstable, in order to deliver the final 
idgraent of dirorce A few persons attracted by cunonty 
ere present , but, although Dunstable was near Ampthill, 
11 of Catherine’s household kept them«elvc'’ respectfully 
loof from an act which was to deal their mistrew such 
i grievous blow The primate, after reciting the deci«»ons 
if the several universities, provincial counciK and other 
prcnii«cs, continued ‘Therefore we, Thomas, archbishop, 
p-nmate, and legate, having firat called upon the name of 
Christ, and having God altogether before our eye®, do pro* 
Bounce and declare tliTt themamnge between our sovereign 
lord King Henry and the most serene Lady Catherine, 
widow of lus brother, having been contracted contrary to the 
law of God, 13 null and void, and thcrefort no scutcnco 
tliut It 13 not lawful for the said mo^t illustrious I’nneo 
Iltnry and iho said most strene Lady Caihonne to remain 
in the said pretended marriage ' • The act, drawn up very 
carefully by two notaries, was immediately sent to the 
king 

The divorce was pronounced, and Henry was free Many 
per&ons gave way to feelings of alarm they thought that alt 
Furopc would combine against England ‘Tlic pope wdl 
eacommimicatc the Pnglidi,’ said «om<., ‘and ibcn the cm 
peror w ill dc'troy them * But, on the other hand, the ma 
jorifj of (he nation desired to have done with a suljict 
which had been agitating iheir minds dunng (he H«t •even 
years !• ngland getting out of a lab^ rinth from which *1 
had never expected lo find nn i««ue, began to breathe again 
Calhtrme s marriage was declared to be null it onlv rc- 

• Non hftte In Kxlftn pr*lenvj matrlmonto r»m«o«r« * — 

0«ntui III p.7t0{ B^nifr FeeJtr^,\l p jftj 
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mained now to recognize Anne Bole 3 'n’s. On the 28th of 
May, an archiepiscopal court held at Lambeth, in the 
primate’s palace, officially declared that Henry and Anne 
had been lawfully wedded, and the king had now no thought 
but how to seal his union bj'" the pomp of a coronation. It 
would certainly have been preferable had the neiv queen 
taken her seat quietly on the throne ; but slanderous reports 
made it necessary for the king to present his wife to the 
people in all the splendor of royalty. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon of Thursday before 
Whitsuntide, a magnificent procession stai'ted from Green- 
wich. Fifty barges, adorned with rich banners, conveyed 
the representatives' of the different city companies, and the 
metropolis joyfully hailed a union that promised to inaugu- 
rate a future of light and faith : it was almost a religious 
festival. On the banner of the Fishmongers was the in- 
scription, All worship belongs to God alone ; on that of the 
Haberdashers, My trust is in God only; on that of the 
Grocers, God gives grace ; and on that of the Goldsmiths, 
To God alone he all the glory. The city of London thus 
asserted, in the presence of the immense crowd, the princi- 
ples of the Reformation. The lord mayor’s barge immedi- 
ately preceded the galley, all hung with cloth of gold, in 
which Anne was seated. Near it floated another gay barge, 
on which a little mountain was contrived, planted with red 
and white roses, in the midst of which sat a number of 
young maidens singing to the accompaniment of sweet 
music. A hundred richly ornamented barques, carrying the 
nobility of England, brought up the magnificent procession, 
and a countless number of boats and skiffs covered the river. 
The moment Anne set her foot on shore at the Tower, 
a thousand trumpets sounded points of triumph, and a’l the 
guns of the fortress fired such a peal as had seldom been 
heard before.* 

Henry, who liked the sound of cannon, met Anne at the 
gate and kissed her, and the new queen entered in triumph 
* Craiiiner, Remnins, p. 245. 
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that vast fortress from vrlach, three years later, she was to 
»3«De, by order of the same pnnce, to mount, an innocent 
victim, the cruel scaffold She smiled courttou^ly on all 
around, and }et, <!ei 2 ed with a sudden emotion, she some- 
times trembled, as if, inMead of the joyous flowers on which 
she trod witli light and graceful foot, ‘‘he saw a deep gulf 
yawning beneath her 

The king and queen passed the whole of the next day 
(Friday) at the Tower. On Saturday Anne left it for 
■Westminster • The streets were gay with banners, and the 
houses were hung with velvet and cloth of gold All the 
orders of the State and Church, the ambassadors of France 
and Venice and the officers of the court, opened die pro- 
cession The queen was carried in a magnificent litter 
covered with v, hue cloth shot with gold, her head, which she 
held modestly inclined, being encircled wtb a wreath of 
precious stone? The people who crov ded the stre*!? were 
full of enthusiasm, and seemed to tnumjih more than she 
did herself 

Tlie next day, Wliit-Sunday, «he procccdeiV for the coro- 
nation to tho aucient nhhey of Wc<fmm*(fer, where the 
bishops and the court had been summoned to meet her She 
took her scat in a rich chair, whence sho presently tle- 
fccndcd to the high altar and knelt down After the pro 
scribed prayers she ro«c, nnd the archbi-hop placed the 
crown of St Fdwnnl upon her head She tlien took the 
sacrament and retired , llie Earl of Wiltshire, her father, 
trembling with emotion, took her right hand . • he 

was at the pinnacle of happincs", and yet he mos uneasy. 
^Uas I a caprice of the man who had nuectl his daughter to 

•Mr Froula tam that AnnewvottolhvTower on the ISlh of Mir •H'i 
that ibe qu ited it for ^\ e»tmiu*Ur on the 31»l so ih&l »h* rr-iJr I lh«r« 
fur clcTtn ds^ (/Tutorji/rfi^tanutl n* 450 451} That ijifwir* hini'r 
jirobahlr antUin contrad)ction to Cnnmrra narrallvr, where rraJi 
* Her HTBce came to the Toirfr on 7hvr*d»f at nJght. ^ ndar all 

day the kJoj- aad queen urned there The next day, w) rh w»» 

Satarday, the knighta nd txfare the qneen a price towtrjs 1Ve«finta» rr ' 
— Zc/Icrr {k SIS 
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the throne mipht be sufiicient to linrl her from it ! Anno 
herself, in the mi(l«t of nil these |)Oinp«. prentor than nny 
ever seen before nt the coronntinn of nn Knpli--h queen, 
could not entirely forget the prinee<s mIio^o plnee she had 
now taken. I\Hght not she be rejected in her turn ? . . 

In such .n thought there wjis enough to innke her shudder. 

Anne did not find in her innrringe with Henry the happi- 
ness she had dreamt, and u cloud was often seen passing 
across those fe;\tures once so radiant. The idol to which 
this young woman had sacrificed every thitig — the splendor 
of a throne — did not satisfy her longings for hnjquness ; 
she looked within herself, and found once more, as queen, 
that attraction towards the doctrine of the (tovpel which .s]ie 
had felt in the society of ^^.nre:aret of Valois, and which, 
amid her ambitions pursuits, had been ahnosi extinguished 
in her heart, , She discovered th.nt for tho<-e who hnv<-cv('ry- 
thing, ns well as for those who have noiliing, there is only 
one single good — God himself. She. did not jirobaldy give 
herself up entirely to Ilim, for her best impressions were 
often fugitive; but she took advantage of her jiower to assifst 
those who she knew were devoted to the Gospel. .She peti- 
tioned for the pardon of John Lambert, wdio was still in 
prison, and that faithful confessor of Jesus Clirist settled in 
London, where he began to teach children Latin and Greek, 
without however neglecting the defence of truth.’*’ 

Two women had for some time attracted the eyes of all 
England — the one who was ascending the throne, and liio 
other who was descending from it. Nothing awakens the 
sympathy of generous souls more tlian misfortune, and par- 
ticularly innocence in misfortune ; and accordingly Cathe- 
rine's fate w'ill always excite a lively interest, even in the 
ranks of protestantism. We must not forget, however, that 
Catherine’s cause was that of the old times and of the Ro- 
man papacy, and that Anne’s cause was identified w’ith that 
light, liberty, and new life which have distinguished modern 

^‘Lambert delivered . . by the coming of Queen Anne.’ — Foxe. 
Acts, V. p. 225. 
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times. It IS true, C'lthenne died in disgrace, but in peace, 
“urrounded by her ^omen, her officer , her faithful «en ants } 
while the youthful Anne, separated from her fnend«, alone 
on a scaffold praj ing God to blcas the prince who put her 
to death, had her head cruelly cut off by the hangman’s 
sword If on the one Bide there was innocence and divorce, 
on the other there was innocence and martyrdom 

Tlie king, who had informed Catherine through Lord 
Mountjoy of the archicpiscopal sentence, officially communi- 
cated bis divorce and marriage lo the anrioiis crowned lieads 
of Europe, and particularly lo the King of Ernnce, the em- 
peror, and the pope Tlie latter on the 11th of July an 
nulled the sentence of the Archbishoj) of Canterbury, de- 
clared the king’s marriage wil/i Anne Boleyn unlawful, and 
threatened to excommunicate both, unless (hey separated be- 
fore the end of September Henry ongnly commanded his 
theologians to demonstrate that the bull wa* a nullity, rt- 
called Iijs ambassador, (he Duke of Norfolk, and said llwt 
the moment was come for all monarchs and nil Chnstian 
people to withdraw from under the joke of the Bishop of 
Home ‘The pope and liis cardmnlV he wrote to Trancis 
I , ‘ pretend to Imvo princes, n ho nrc free person®, at their 
beck nnd commandment. Sire, you and I nnd nil the 
princes of Clirislendora muit unite for the preservation of 
our right®, liberties, and pnaileges, we mint nlicnnte the 
greate t part of Christendom from the see of B55mc ’ • 

But Ilenrj had scholastic prejudices, which made him fall 
into the Strangest contradictions 'Whilp he was cnij lojing 
hi8 diplomacy to t date iho poj>c, ho still prnjcd him to d«. 
chre the nullity of his niamage with Catherine f It i* not 
ot the court of this prince that wn must look for the nal 
Reformation wo must go in search of it clscnlitrt 

• ‘ To the clear tUcnatlon of a gnot i>art of ChrliUn tom <h>m tk*t 
' — Sidle /’a/xrr tU p «T7 

t ‘That the raftlnmoDy vwBSj bnaa^t — p O* 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

A REFORMER IN PRISON. 

^ (August 1532 to May 1B33.) 

One of the leading scholars of England was about to seal 
the testimony of his faith with blood. John Frjth had been 
one of the most brilliant sta.rs of the university of Cambridge. 
‘ It would hardly be possible to find his equal in learning,’ 
said many. Accordingly Wolsey had invited him to his col- 
lege at Oxford, and Henry VIII. had desired to plaee him 
among the number of his theologians. But the mysteries 
of the Word of God had more attraction for Fryth than 
those of science : the wants of conscience prevailed in him 
over those of the intellect, and neglecting his own glory, lie 
sought only to be useful to mankind.^ A sincere, decided, 
and yet moderate Christian, preaching the Gospel with 
great purity and love, this man of thirty seemed destined to 
become one of the most influential reformers of England. 
Nothing could have prevented his playing the foremost part, 
if he had had- Luther’s enthusiastic energy or Calvin’s in- 
domitable power. Tliere were less strong, but perhaps 
more amiable features in his character ; he taught with gen- 
tleness those who were opposed to the truth, and while 
many, as Foxe says,t ‘ take the bellows in hand to blow the 
fire, but few there are that will seek to quench it,’ Fryth 
sought after peace. Controversies between protestants dis- 
tressed him. ‘ The opinions for which men go to war,’ he 
said, ‘ do not deserve those great tragedies of which they 
make us spectators. Let there be no longer any question 

* ‘ Serving for the common utility*.’ — Tyndale to Fryth, TFb?’Z», iii. p. 
74. 

t Foxe, Acts, V. p. 10. 
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among us of /winglians or Luthcrana, for neitlier /w ingle 
nor Luther died for us, and we must be one in Chn t 
Jesus ’ * This aervint of Christ, meek and low 1} of lienrt, 
like Ills Ma«ter, never disputed even with papist®, mile®» 
obliged to do bo t 

A true Catholicism which embraced all Clmstians was 
Frylh’s distinctive feature as a reformer lie w ns not one 
of those who imagine that a Rational Church opght to think 
only of its own nation , but of those who btlieve that if a 
Church IS the depositary of the troth, she is so for all the 
earth, and that a religion is not good, if jt has no longing 
to extend i(®elf to all the races of mankind There were 
eome strongly marked national elements m the Fng!j«h 
Reformation the king and the parliament , but there was 
nl«o a universal element a lively faith in the Sasiourof 
the world. No one in the sixteenth century repre ented this 
truly catholic clement better than Frj th ‘ I iimler«taml the 
Church of God in a wide scn«c,* he said ‘ It contains all 
tlio«e whom we regard as members of Chn t It is a net 
throivn into the 8ca,'t This principle, sown at that time as 
a feed in the English Reformation, was one <hy to coup 
the world with missionaries 

Fryth, having declined the bnllmnt ofTer? the king Iml 
made to him through Cromwell and Vanghnn, joinwl Tyn 
dale m translating and publishing the IIol} Scriptures in 
Fnghsh While Inbonng thus for Englind, an irrr-iistilile 
dc®irc came over him to cirailalc the Gospel there in perwm 
He tliercforo quitteil the Low Countries, returned to Ivw 
don, and directed his cour<c to Ke.ading, where the jrior 
had been his fnend FxiJe had not u-^-d him well an 1 1 e 
entered that town mvsemhly clotheil, and more like a Inggaf 
than one whom Ilenry VIII hail de-*irtd to place near 1 im* 
This was in August 1532 

• Tjmdtie «n4 Fiylb IVorF# 1 1 |> 431 

t *n« wouM fitter Mem to »niv* aj;«lnst the pftpfjt*,* — Fo»* <trtr * 

1 Ffjth, A lUtltmlum tf /} tftmt, p. 537 
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Hi? writing'? Imd promk'd Jnm. Having rrrf'ivotl, wlim 
in the Notlicrlnnd?. (hrci* work? c<»n\pn-<'d in (IvlVivc of 
purgatory by tliroo <li?tingni?hcil nnni — Kn?tv11. Sir 'riioma? 
]\Iore‘? brothor-in-law, Horo him-clf, ami Fi'-bcrj Bi-bop of 
Bocbesler — Frytli bad rcplti'il to tlu’tn : ‘A pnrgaloryl 
(bore i-? not one only, tboro aro /fro. Tiu' (Ir.-t i*? tlio IVora 
of Go(h ihc second is tlie Cro!;.<of CfirisI : J do Tint mean tlie 
cross of wood, but the cro?< of fribtilaii(>n. Bat tbo ]ivi'« of 
the pajnsts are so wicked that tbcy have in\’cnt<’d n third.* * 
Sir Thoma'?, exasperated by Frylli’s reply, -aid with tluit 
Innnorons tone be oiten afiVeted, ‘ I pitvpo-e to aji-wer the 
good young fatlior Frytb, wbo-e wi-doin i- -indi that three 
old men like my brotlwr Ba-tell. the Bi-bop of Hoebe-ter. 
and myself arc mere babies when eoiifiimfed with I'.aiber 
Frytb aUme.*t The exile bavifig returned to ICngland, More, 
had now the opportunity of avenging biin-elf mor<' cffectn- 
nllj* tlian by bis jokes. 

Fiytbj as we have sjiid, bad entered Beading. IBs 
.strange air .and bi.s look as of a foreigner arriving from a 
distant country attracted aUetttion, and be was taken tip for 
u v.ag.'tbond. ‘"Who are you?' a.-ked the. magi-trale. Frytb, 
suspecting that be. was in (be bands of f'nemie.s of the. 
Gospel, refused to give bis name, wbicli increased the sus- 
picion, and the poor j'oung man was set in the stocks. As 
(bey gave him but little to cat, with ibe intent of forcing 
him to tell bis n.ame, bis hunger soon iiccame insupportable.^ 
Knowing the name of the master of (be grammar-sebool, be, 
asked to spe.ak witli him. Leonard Coxc laid scarcely en- 
tered (be prison, when (be pretended vagabond tdl iti rags 
addressed him in correct latinity, and begfin to dejdore bi.s 
miserable captivity. Never bad words more noble been 
uttered in a dungeon so vile. The bcad-ma-tcr, a«tonis!ied 
at so much eloquence, compassionately drew near the un- 
happy man and inquired how it came to pass that such a 
learned scholar was in such j)rofound wretchedness. Pres- 

• See Tyndale .and Fn-tli, TForJ.^, iii. p. 01. Prefnee to tlic Reader. 

t Anderson, Annnh of the Bihle. i. p. 3-18. | Fose, Arts .. G, 
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enllj lie sat ilo^, and the two men began Jo talk in Greek 
about the universities and languages Cose could not mako 
it out it was no longer simple pity tint he felt, but love, 
which turned to admiration when he heard the prisoner 
recite with the purest accent those noble lines of the Ihad 
which vvere so applicable to Ins own case : 

‘ Sing, 0 5Iu«e, 

The vengeance deep and deadJf . whence to Greece 
Unaambered ills aro^ , which manjr a lont 
Of RDgfatj’ iramors to the TiewJeta sbadej 
Untimely *ent.' • 

Filled With respect, Coxe hurried off to the mayor, com- 
plained bitterly of the wrong done (o so remark alilt a man, 
and obtained his hbcralion Homer «avcd the hfe of a 
reformer 

Fryth departed for Loodoo and hastened to join the 
worshippera who were accustomed to meet in Bow X-ane. 
He conversed with them and evclnimcd ‘Ob’ what con 
solution to see such a great mimbcr of believers walking in 
the way of the Lord*’t TIic«c Clmstians asked him to 
expound the Scriptures to (hem, and, dtlightcd with hii 
exhortations, they exclaimed m their turn * If fht rule of 
St. Paul were followed, tins man would cerlainlj make a 
better bialiop tban many of iho-e who wear llie mitro’J 
Instead of tbe croMer he was to hear the cross. 

One of iho e who listened was in great doubt relative to 
the doctrine of the Lonl’s Supper, and one daj, 

Fryth had been getting Chri t before them as the fixxl of 
the Christian soul through f iilh, this per-'on followed him 
and gaid ‘Our prelates Ihink difft-rtnlly , ihtj Ixlave ll>3t 
the bread tranfformed by consecration becomes tlie 
blooel, and bouts of Clirist, that even the wicked cat thu 
flesh w ith their teeth, and that we mu<t adore the hwt. • • • ♦ 
AVlial jou have just said rtfuiLS their errors, but I fiar flat 

• I-«rl cf iJefby • Tnnititton 

t H« «dJ«d ‘ Now h>v* 1 cxpcncncc of lb« Iktib wbtcli I* to f®" 
Tyndsle sM > rylb, ill p.357 
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I cannot remember it. 'Pray commit it to writing.’ Fryth, 
wbo did not like discussions, Avas alarmed at the I’equest, 
and answered ; ‘ I do not care to touch that terrible trag- 
edy;’* for so he called the dispute about the Eucharist. 
The man having repeated his request, and promised that he 
would not communicate the paper to anybody, Fryth Avrote 
an explanation of the doctrine of the Sacrament and gave it 
to that London Christian, saying : ‘ We must eat and di-ink 
the body and blood of Christ, not with the teeth, but with 
the hearing and through faith.’ The brother took the 
treatise, and, hurrying home with it, read it carefully. 

In a short time every one at the Bow Lane meeting 
spoke about this Avriting. One man, a false brother, named 
William Holt, listened attentively to what Avas said, and 
thought he had found an opportunity of destroying Fryth. 
Assuming a hypocritical look, he spoke in a pious strain to 
the individual Avho had the manuscript, as if he had desired 
to enlighten his faith, and finally asked him for it. Having 
obtained it, he hastened to make a copy, Avhich he carried 
to Sir Thomas More, Avho was still chancellor. 

Fryth soon perceived that he had tried in vain to remain 
unknown ; he called Avith so much poAver those who thirsted 
for righteousness to come to Christ for the Avaters of life, 
that friends and enemies were struck Avith his eloquence. 
Observing that his name began to be talked of in A'arious 
places, he quitted the capital and travelled unnoticed through 
several counties, where he found some little Christian con- 
gregations whom he tried to strengthen in the faith. 

Tyndale, who remained on the continent, having heard of 
Fi’yth’s labors, began to feel great anxiety about him. He 
knew but too well the cruel disposition of the bishops and 
of More. ‘I will make the serpent come out of his dark 
den,’ Sir Thomas had said, speaking of Tyndale, ‘ as Her- 
cules forced Cerberus, the Avatch-dog of hell, to come out to 
the light of day I Avill not leave Tyndale the dark- 


* Tyndale and Fryth, Worhs, iii. p. 321 . 
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est corner in which to hide hu. head ’ * In Tyndilc’s ejes 
riyth was the p-eat hope of the Church in England, he 
trembled lest the redoubtable Hercules should scire Inin 
* Dearljr beloved brother Jacob,* he wrote,— calling him Jacob 
to mi'lead his enemies,— ‘bo cold, sober, aMse, nnd circum 
spect, and keep you low by the ground, avoiding high ques- 
tions that pass the common capacity But expound the hw 
truly, nnd open the veil of hloses to condemn all lieih and 
prove all men sinners Then set abroach the mercy of our 
Lord Jesus, and let the wounded consciences dnnk of him 

. . All doctrine that cnsteih n mist on these two to 
shadow and bide them, resist witli all year power . • • 
Beloved in my heart, there h\eth not one m whom I have 
60 great hope and trust, nnd m whom mj heart rejoicctli, 
not so much for your learning and what other gifts cl c you 
may have, as because you walk in tho e Ihmga that ilic 
conscience may feel, and not in the irangmatioa of the brain 
Cleaie fast to the rock of the help of God , and if aught be 
required of jou contrary to the glorj of God nnd his Chn*ti 
then stand fast and commit yourself to God lit. is our 
God, and our redemption is nigh ’ f 

Tyndale's fears were but too well founded Sir Thomas 
Jlore held Fryth’s new trcati e in his hand he rend it and, 
gave way by turns to anger nnd sarcasm ‘IVhctting his 
wits, calling his spirits fogciher, nnd shaqiening Jik jwii, to 
u«e tho words of tho chronicler, J he answered Trylb, au'l 
described hrs doctrine under tlic image of a canerr Thu 
did not satisfy him Although lie had returned the «cal< to 
the king in Jlay, he continued to hold ofTico until the end of 
the year He enJemJ eearrfi to he made for Fryth, and 
sot all his bloodhounds on the track If the reformer 
di»corerc<l he was lost, when Sir Thomas '^Iore had once 
caught his man, nothing coull 6 a\e him — notfuiig f»ot » 
njcny jo«t, ptrlnp* Tor initanee, one ihiy when Ic w»‘ 

• TyuUtet A*t*tr,lr Sir TtornsJ >fcre 

lor of t ngUn t (1533). 

t lo*e, AeU T p IW 
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examining a gospeller named Silver; ‘You l;now,’ he .‘jaici, 
with a smile, ‘ that silver must bo tried in the fire.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
retorted the accused instantly, ‘but not (|uiclcsilver.’* More 
delighted with the repartee, set the poor wretch at liberty. 
But Fryth was no jester : he could not liope, therefore, to 
find favor with the ex-chancellor of England. 

Sir Thomas hunted the reformer by sea and by land, 
promising a great reward to any one who should deliver him 
up. There was no county or town or vilhigc where More 
did not look for him, no shcidff or justice of the peace to 
whom he did not apply, no harbor where he did not post 
some officer to catch him.f But the answer from every 
quarter was : ‘ He is not here.’ Indeed, Fryth, having been 
informed of the great exertions of his enemy, was fleeing 
from place to place, often changing his dress, and finding 
safety nowhere. Determining to leave England and return 
to Tyndale, he went to Milton Shone in Essex with the in- 
tention of embarking. A ship was ready to sail, and quit- 
ting his hiding-place he went doivn to the shore with all 
precaution. He had been betrayed, hlore’s agents, who 
were on the watch, seized him as he was steiiping on board, 
and carried him to the Tower. This occurred in October 
1532. 

Sir Thomas More was uneasy and soured. He beheld a 
new power lifting its head in England and all Christendom, 
and he felt that in despite of his wit and his influence he 
was unable to check it. That man so amiable, that writer 
of a style so pure and elegant, did not so much dread the 
anger of the king ; what exasperated him was to see the 
Scriptures circulating more widely every day, and a con- 
tinually increasing number of his fellow-citizens converted 
to the evangelical faith. These new men, who seemed to 
have more piety than himself — he an old follower of the 
old papacy! — irritated him sorely. He claimed to have 
alone — he and his friends — the privilege of being Chris- 


* Strj’pe. i. p. 316. 

VOL. IV. — 7 
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tians The zeal of the pu* aans of the Reformntion, the 
eacriDce they unde of thcar ropoec, ihcir tnonoy, and ihtir 
lives, confounded lum ‘The^e dnhohcil people,’ he sail, 
Sprint their boohs at great expense, notwithstanding the 
great danger, not looking for any gain, they give tlicm 
away to ever^hod), and eaen scatter them abroad by night* 
Tliey fear no labor, no journey, no expense, no pain, no 
danger, no blow no injury They take a malicious pleas 
lire in seeking the dcstniction of others, and the«t, di eiptcs 
of the devil think only liow they may cast the souU of the 
simple into hell hre ’ In such a Ptmn as this did the ele* 
gant iitopKt give vent to lis an^^er — the man who had 
dreamt nil hia life of the plan o'* an ntuigin .ry world for the 
perfect happiness of every ore At last he 1 ad caught the 
cliief of these diaciples of S/tt,L ard hoped to pul him to 
death by tire 

The news goon spread through London that Frjlh was m 
the tower, and several priests and bi*hops immediately went 
thither to try to bring litm back to the pope TIi».ir great 
argument was that iloro had confuted lus Ircoti o on the 
Lord 8 Supper Frjth asked to see the confutation, but Jt 
was refii'ieil him One daj the Bishop of '\VmcIic»tcr har« 
ing called up the pn oner, showed it to Fryth, and, holding 
It up, as«crted that the book quite shut his mouth I rytli 
pul out ills hand, but the bi«hop haslilj withdrew ihi 'tl 
umc 3Iore lumsclf was ashamed of the npologj and dil 
all lie could to prc\ent its circulation Fryth could only 
ohtun a written copj, but he rc«ol\ed to answer it imnu'h 
nttly There was no one with whom he could cotif< r, not n 
book he could con«uli, and the chains with which he wn« 
Joadwl scarcely allowed him to sit and wnlct But rtaJmg 
m liH dungeon hj the light of n email caudle the inMilt* id" 
More, and finding him<clf charged with having coII<*dc«l flU 
the poi«on that could be found in the writings of ickhtfi, 

* rr«face to Store i Cunfuts ion, HMt /ten. t p 313 

f • tie »»i »o toaded »( 1, {ron that tie font I ecarc* » t with any <***• 

— Rttiwet, t p. tet 
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Lutlier, CEcolampadius, Tyndale, and Zwingle, this humble 
servant of God exclaimed: ‘No! Luther and his doctrine 
are not the mark I aim at, but the Scriptures of God.’ * 
‘ He shall pay for his heresy with the best blood in his 
body,’ said his enemies ; and the pious disciple replied : ‘ As 
the sheep bound by the hand of the butcher with timid look 
beseeches that his blood may soon be shed, even so do I 
pray my judges that my blood may be shed to-morroio, if by 
my death the king’s eyes should be opened.’ f 

Before he died, Fryth desired to save, if it were God’s 
will, one of his adversaries. There was one of them who 
had no obstinacy, no malice : it was Rastell, More’s brother- 
in-law. Being unable to speak to him or to any of the 
enemies of the Reformation, he formed the design of writing 
in prison a treatise which should be called the Bulwark. 
But strict orders had recently arrived that he should have 
neither pen, ink, nor paper.^ Some evangelical Christians 
of London, who succeeded in getting access to him, secretly 
furnished him with the means of writing, and Fryth began. 
He wrote . . . but at every moment he listened for fear 

the lieutenant of the Tower or the warders should come 
upon him suddenly and find the pen in his hand.§ Often a 
bright thought would occur to him, but some sudden alarm 
drove it out of his mind, and he could not recall it.|| He 
took courage, however : he had been accused of asserting 
that good works were of no service : he proceeded to explain 
with much eloquence all their utility, and every time he 
repeated: ‘Is that nothing? is that still nothing? Truly, 
Rastell,’ he added, ‘ if you only regard that as useful which 
justifies us, the sun is not useful, because it justifieth not.’ ^ 
As he was finishing these words he heard the keys rat- 

* Tyndale and Fryth, TFbrl^s, iti. p. 342. 
t Ibid. p. 338. 

t The Subsidy or Bulwark: Tynd.ile and Fryth, Wbrl's, iii. p. 242. 

§ ‘I am in continual fear, lest the lieutenant or my keeper should espy 
iny such thing by me.’ — Ibid. 

II ‘If anj' notable thing had been in my mind, it was clean lost.’ — Ibid, 
Tf The Subsidy or Bulwark; Tyndale and Fryth, lForI:s, iii. p. 241. 
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thng at the door, and, being alarmed, immediatelj* threir 
paper, ink, and pen into a hiding place Howe\ er, he wju 
able to complete (he tread e and send it to Ra«(ell ^lore’s 
brother in law read it, his heart was touched, l»j3 under 
standuig enlightened, his prejudices cleared away, and from 
that hour this choice spirit was gained orer to the Go'pel 
of Christ God had given him new eyes and new ear* A 
pure joy filled the prisoner's heart, ‘Raslcll now loohs 
upon his natural reason as fooli hne's’ he «nid ‘Rastell, 
become a child, drinks the wi dora that cometh from on 
high’* 

The conversion of Sir Thomas More s brother in law 
made a great sensation, and the vi<its to Fryths cell became 
every day more numerous Although separated from hw 
wife and from Tjaidale, wliom lie had been forced to leave 
in the Low Countries never )iad ro tnanj fncnlf 

brothers, mother', and fathers , he wept for verj joy ffc 
took his pen and paper from tlicir hiding place, and, nlicays 
indefatigable, began to wnie fir»t the Loohn^-ylois of S(f/ 
knoxeUdgt and next a Lttter to the fmth/ul Folhvrtrt of the 
GotpA of Chntt ‘Imitators of tht ’ bo said to them 
‘mark ) ourselves with (he sign of the cro«9, not as (lie sti 
pcrstitioiis croud doe% in order lo irordnp if, but a« a te ii 
monj (hat you are ready lo bear that cross as soon as Gwl 
shall please to send it. Fear not when yon have il, for you 
will nl-o base a hundred fuhcp» in«tcad of one, a hundrrl 
mothers insfea! of one, « hundred mansions nirtadv in tli' 
life (for I have mndt the trial), nnd after this hft, joy ever* 
lasting 't 

At the beginning of 1533, Anne Boleyn hasing l*ern 
mamed to the King of Fngland, Frytli saw his chains fjH 
off he was alloued to base all he n«kel lor, nnl even 
permittrl to leave (he Towir at night on parole H'* 
took advantage of ihi* liberty to visjt ihe fnrnl* of d** 
Gospel, anl consult with them nliout what was to be tlioe 

• Ttss Sotwtly Of Eulwerk TynUW tal F^tb, U p. SK 

t lll'tp.fi 3 
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bolTDce , it has 'anctified the Reformation of EngHml, and 
been a «piritual «ee(l for future ngev. If the Church of that 
nch conntiy, wlijch pn?ses^c3 such worldly splendor, Im 
nevertheless intDes«ed the dcrclopment of a poHcrful cron- 
gehcal life m its bO'Om, it must not forget the cau«o, bat 
understand, with TertnUian, that the Hood of the marlyjre w 
the seed of the Church 


CHAPTER XIX 

A REFOrilER CHOOSES RATHER TO LOSF HIS LIFE TKAN 
TO SA^E IT. 

<3f\T TO Jolt 1W3 ) 

Thf enemy was on the watch llic second j>crio<l of 
Tryth’s captivity, that which was to terminate in martynlom, 
was beginning Henry’s bishops who, while casting off ilit 
pope to plex«e the hing, had rtmamid dtiotcil Josfljola*tic 
doctrines, ftared lest the reformer should escape them ll»y 
thereforo undertook to solicit Ifrnry to put him to dcith 
Fryth Ind on his side the ijucen, Cromwell, nml Crannnr 
This did not di«courngc them, nnd tho} Tepre«ci»tcd H> tbe 
king tint nUhougli tlie man was 'hut up m the lower of 
Ivondon, he did not cease to wntt und net i/i difi.nfc of 
htre^j It was the seamen of Ltnl, and riytliV ine-mrs 
irime to an understanding with I>r Ciirwin, the king’s chif*' 
Iain, wlio was to prcaeli before the court He had no so* nef 
got into the pulpt than hebignn to declaim ngiin<t tioc 
wlio dcnual the matcnal pretend, of Clin t m the 1 o-i 
Having htruck hi» hearen with horror. Ill continiml ‘Itii 
not surpnung that llu* nbonunabk htresy iiuki-s such great 
progress among us A man now in the lower of Ix>a 
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has the audacity to defend it, and no one thinks of punishing 
him.’ 

When the service was over, the brilliant congregation left 
the chapel, and each as he -went out asked what was the 
man’s name. ‘Fryth’ w.as the reply, and loud were the 
exclamations on hearing it. The blow took effect, the scho- 
lastic prejudices of the king were revived, and he sent for 
Cromwell and Cranmer. ‘I am very much surprised,’ he 
said, ‘ that John Fryth has been kept so long in the Tower 
without examination. I desire his trial to take place with- 
out delay ; and if he does not retract, let him suffer the 
penalty he deserves.’ He then nominated six of the chief 
spiritual and temporal peers of England to examine him : 
they were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
London and Winchester, the lord chancellor, the Duke of 
Suffolk, and the Earl of Wiltshire. This demonstrated the 
importance which Henry attached to the affair. Until now, 
all the martyrs had fallen beneath the blows either of the 
bishops or of More ; but in this case it was the king himself 
who stretched out his strong hand against the servant of 

Goi. 

Henry’s order plunged Cranmer into the cruellest anx- 
iety. On the one hand, Fryth was in his eyes a disciple of 
the Gospel ; but on the other, he attacked a doctrine which 
the archbishop then held to be Christian ; for, like Luther 
and Osiander, he still believed in consubstantiation. ‘ Alas ! ’ 
he wrote to Archdeacon Hawkins, ‘he professes the doc- 
trine of QEcolarapadius.’ * He resolved, however, to do 
everything in his power to save Fryth. 

The best friends of the young reformer saw that a pile 
was being raised to consume the most faithful Christian in 
England. ‘ Dearly beloved,’ wrote Tyndale from Antwerp, 
‘ fear not men that threat, nor trust men that speak fair. 
Your cause is Christ’s Gospel, a light that must be fed with 
the blood of faith. The lamp must be trimmed daily, that 


• Cranmer’s Letters and Remains, 
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the li^ht go not out ’• There w'\s no Hck of examples to 
confirm lhe«e wonK * Two have sufTerefi m Antwerp unto 
tlie great glory of the Gospel, four at R^telles in Fhnders 
At Rouen in France they persecute, and at Pans are fire 
doctors taken for the Gospel See, you are not alone 
follow the example of all yoot other dear brethren, who 
choose to suffer in liope of ft better resurrection Bear the 
image of Christ in your mortal body, and keep your con 
science pure and undefiled Una salus tictis, nul 

lam sptrare saluttm the only safety of the conquered is to 
look for none. If you could but write and tdl us how you 
nre' In this letter from a martyr to a martyr there was 
one sentence honorable to a Chnstnn woman ‘Your wife 
IS well content with the will of God, and would not for her 
sake have the glory of God hindered ’ 

If friends were thinking of Fryth on the banks of the 
Sclieldt, they were equally anxious about him on the hanks 
of the Thames Worthy citizens of London a^kod what 
was the u«e of England s quitting the pope to cling to Cbnst, 
if she burnt the servants of Chn The little Church had 
recourse to prayer Archbishop Cranmer wished to save 
Fryth lie loved the man and admired his piety If the 
accused appeared before the commwsion appointed by the 
king, he was lost some means must be devised without 
delay to rescue him from an ineviiable death The arch 
bishop declared that, before proceeding to trial he wished 
to have a conference with the pnsoner, and to endeavor to 
convince him, which was very natural But at the same 
time the primate appeared to fvar that if the conference 
took place in London the people would disturb the public 
peace, as in the time of WicklifTe f He settled tlierefore 
that it should be held at Croydon, where he had a palace 
The pnmate’s fear seems rather “trange A not on ac 

• Tyndale to Fiyth Foxe, v p 182, Anderson, .tnnaZ* of Biil't ^ P 
357 

t ‘For there ibould be no concoorse of citizens — Fexe -drt/ riu P 
69S 
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count of Fryth, at <a time when king, commons, and people 
were in harmony, appeared hardly probable. Cranmer had 
another motive. 

Among the persons composing his household was a gen- 
tleman of benevolent character, and with a leaning towards 
the Gospel, who was distressed at the cruelty of tlie bishop.^, 
and looked upon it as a lawful and Christian act to rob 
them, if possible, of their victims. Giving him one of the 
porters of Lambeth palace as a companion, Cranmer com- 
mitted Fryth to his care to bring him to Croydon. They 
were to take the prisoner a journey of four or five hours 
on foot through fields and woods, without anj' constables or 
soldiers. A strange walk and a strange escort.^ 

Lord Fitzwilliam, first Earl of Southampton and gov- 
ernor of the Tower, at that time lay sick in his house at 
"Westminster, suffering such severe pain ns to force loud 
groans from him. On the 10th of June, at the desire of my 
Lord of Canterbury, the archbishop’s gentleman, and the 
Lambeth porter, Gallois, surnamed Perlebeane, were intro- 
duced into the nobleman’s bedchamber, where they found 
him lying upon his bed in extreme agony. Fitzwilliam, a 
man of the world, was gi’eatly enraged against the evan- 
gelicals, who were the cause, in his opinion, of all the diffi- 
culties of England. The gentleman respectfully presented 
to him the primate’s letter and the king’s ring. ‘ What do 
you want?’ he asked sharply, without opening the letter. 
‘ His grace desires your lordship to deliver blaster Fryth to 
us.’ The impatient Southampton flew into a passion at the 
name, and cursed Fryth and all the heretics.f He thought 
it strange that a gentleman and a porter should have to con- 
vey a prisoner of such importance to the episcopal court : 
were there no soldiers in the Tower? Had Fitzwilliam any 

* The narrative from which we learn these particulars is given in the 
eighth volume of Foxe’s Acts, and seems to have been written b 3 ' the gen- 
tleman himself. The circumstance that it is drawn up so as to cor 
neither himself nor Cranmer is of itself a confirmation. 

t Foxe, Acts, viii. p. 696. 
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BU‘>pic]on or did he regret to bcc the reformer le-vre the 
vr-xlls withm which he hid been kept so «afely ^ We can- 
not (ell but he must obey, for they brought him the kings 
signet Accordingly, taking his onn hastily from his finger 
‘ Trylh,' he said, ‘ Frylh . . Here, show this to the 
lieutenant of the Tower, and lakenwa} jour heretic quickly 
I aro but too happy to get rid of him ' 

A few hours hter Prytli, the gentleman, and Perlebeanc 
entered a boat moored near the Tower, and were rowed 
speedily to the archbishop’s palace at Lambeth At first 
the three persons pre«erved i strict silence, only interrupted 
from time to time by the deep sighs of the gentleman 
Being charged to begin by trying to induce Fryth to make 
Bomc compromise, he broke the silence at la«t ‘Master 
Fryth,’ he «aid ‘ if you are not prudent you are lost What 
ft pitv^ you that are so learned in Latin and Greek and 
m the Holy Scriptures (he ancient doctors, and all kind of 
knowledge, you will pendi, and all your idminble gifts ''iH 
penah with you with little profit to the world and less com 
fort to your wife and children, your kmefolk nnd fwend*’ 

. The gentleman was silent n minute and then began 
again * Your position is dangerous, Master biylh but not 
de«perate you have many fnends who will do all they can 
m your favor On your part do somclbmg for them, make 
some conces'sion, and yon will be sife 1 our opinion on fl e 
merely spiritual presence of (he body and blood of the 
Saviour is premature it la too soon for us in England, 
wnit until 1 better time comes** 

Fryth did not «ay a word no sound wo? heard but the 
dash of the water and the noise of the oar* The gentleman 
thought he had sh iken (he young doctor and after n in*>* 
ment’s silence, be resumed ‘ My lord Cromi% ell and my lord 
of Canterbury feel great affection for you they know that, 
if you are young in years, you are old in knowledge and 
may become a most progiabte citizen of this realm 
If you ■Rill be somewhat advised by their counsel, they t'd( 
never permit you to be harmed , but if y ou stand stiff w 
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your opinion, it is not i)o?sil)lc to save your life, for ns you 
have good friends so have you mortal enemies.’ 

The gentleman stopped and looked at llio prisomu-. It 
was by such language that Bilney had been sc'diiced ; but 
Fryth kept himself in the presence of God. ready to lose Ins 
life that he might save it. lie thanked the gi'iilleman for 
his kindness, and s.aid that his conscience would not [lermit 
him to recede, out of respect to man, from the true doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper. ‘If I .am questioned on that point, I 
must answer according to my conscience, tho\igh I should 
lose twenty lives if I had so many. I can support it by a 
great number of passages from the Holy Scriptures and the 
ancient doctors, and, if I am fairly tried, I shall have nofii- 
ing to fear.* — ‘ jMarrj' ! ’ quoth the gentleman. ‘ if you be 
fairly tried, you would be .cafe ; but that is what I very 
much doubt. Our jMastcr Christ was not fairly tried, itor 
would he be, as I think, if he were now present again in the 
world. How, then, should you be, when your o|u'nions arc 
so little understood and are so odious?’ — ‘I know,’ an- 
swered Fiyth, ‘ that the doctrine which I hold is very hard 
meat to be digested just now ; but listen to me.’ As he 
spoke, he took the gentleman by the hand : ‘ If you live 
twenty years more, you will see the whole realm of my 
opinion concerning this sacrament of the altar — .all, except 
a certain class of men. My death, you s.ay, would be sor- 
rowful to my friends, but it will be only for a short time. 
Bnt, all things considered, my death will be better unto me 
and all mine than life in continual bondage. God knoweth 
what he hath to do with his poor servant, wdiosc cause I 
now defend. He will help me, and no man shall prevail 
on me to step backwards.’ 

The boat reached Lambeth. The travellers landed, en- 
tered the archbishop’s p.alace, and, after taking some re- 
freshment, started on foot for Croydon, twelve miles from 
London. 

The three travellers proceeded over the hills and through 
the plains of Surrey. Here and there flocks of sheep were 
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grazing in tlie scanty pastQres,and fo the ea«t stretched vast 
vvockJs The gentleman xialked mournfully by (he side of 
Fiyth It was uscle"3 to nsk him again to retract, but 
another idea encased Cranmer’s officer, — that of letting 
Tryth e«cape The country was then thinly inhabited 
the n oods which covered it on the east and the chalky hilli 
might serve ns a hiding place for the fugitive The diffi 
culty was to persuade Perltbeane The gentleman slack 
ened his pace, called to (he porter, and they walked by 
themselves behind the prisoner When they were so far 
off that he could not hear their conversation, the gentleman 
said ‘ You have heard this man, I am sure, and noted his 
talk, since he came from the Tower* — ‘ I never heard so 
coDStant a man,’ Perltbeane answered, ^nor «o eloquent a 
person’ — ‘You have heard nothing, ’ resumed the gentle 
man, ‘ in respect both of his knowledge and bis eloquence 
If you could hear him at the university or in the pulpit, 
you would admire bun still more England has never bad 
8uch a one of his age with so much learning And yet our 
bishops treat him as if he were a very dolt or an idiot. 

They abhor him as the devil himself and want to get nd ot 
him by any means ’ — * Marry I * said the porter, * if there 
were nothing else in him but the consideration of his person 
both comely and amiable, his di«position eo gentle, meek, 
and humble, it were pity he should be ca«t away’—'C^^^t 
away,’ interrupted the gentleman ‘ be will certainly be ciat 
an ay if we once bring him to Croydon ' And lowering luJ 
voice, he continued ‘ Surely, before God I speak it, if thou, 
Perlebeone, wert of my mind, we should never bring him 
thither’ — ‘IVhat do you mean^’ asked (he astonilel 
porter Then, after a moments silence, he added ‘I know 
that you have a great deal mm^ responsibility in this matter 
than I have , and therefore, if you can honestly rave (bn 
man, I will yield to your proposal with all my hcarU' Tlw 
gentleman breathed again 

Cranmer had desired that all possible efforts should bo 
made to change Frylhs sentiments, and these failing, he 
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wislied to save him in nnothcr way. It Ava< hi-^ (lo.^irc that 
the Reformer should go on foot to Croydon ; that he should 
he accompanied by two only of his servants, selected Irom 
those best disposed towards the new doctrine. The ])ri- 
mate’s gentleman would never have dared to take upon 
himself, except by his master’s desire, the resjionsibilily of 
conniving at the escape of a prisoner who was to be tried by 
the first personages of the realm, appointed by the king 
himself. H.app}’ at having gained the porter to hi.= enter- 
prise, he began to discuss with him the ways and mentis. 
He knew the country well, and his plan was arranged. 

‘ You see yonder hill before us,’ he said to Pcrlebeanc ; 
‘it is Brixton Causew.ay. two miles from London. There 
are great woods on both sides. When we come to the top, 
we will permit Fryth to escape to the woods on the left 
hand, whence he may c.asily get into Ivetit. where he was 
born, and where he has many friends. We will linger an 
hour or two on the road after his flight, to give him time to 
reach a place of safety, and when night .ajtproaehcs, we will 
go to Streathara, which is a mile and a half off, tind make 
an outer}' in the town that our prisoner has escjiitcd into the 
M'oods on the right hand towards Wandsworlli ; that we fol- 
lowed him for more than a mile, and at length lost him be- 
cause we were not many enough. At the same time we 
will take with us as many people as we can to search for 
him in that direction; if necessary Ave will be all night about 
it ; and before we can send the news of what has happened 
to Croydon, Fryth wiU be in safety, and the bishops will be 
disappointed.’ 

The gentleman, we see, Avas not very scrupulous .about 
the means of rescuing a victim from the Roman priests. 
Perlebeane thought as he did. ‘Your plan pleases me,’ he 
answered ; ‘ now go and tell the prisoner, for Ave are already 
at the foot of the hill.’ 

The delighted gentleman hurried forward. ‘ Master 
Fryth,’ he said, ‘let us talk together a little. I cannot 
hide from you that the task 1 have undertaken, to bring you 
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to Croydon, as a sheep to the slaughter, gneves me exceed 
ingly, and there is no dinger I nonld not braie to dehrer 
you out of the lion’s mouth 1 onder good fellow and I have 
devised a plan whereby you may escape Listen to me 
The gentleman having described his plan, Fiyth smiled 
nmiably, and said ‘ riiis, then, is the result of your long 
consultation together Lou have wasted your time If you 
were both to leave me here and go to Ctojdon, declaring to 
the bishops y ou had lost me, I should follow after as fast as 
I could, and bnng them news that I had found and brought 
Fryth again * 

The gentleman bad not expected suih an answer A 
prisoner refuse hts liberty' ‘lou are mad/ he «aid ‘do 
you think your reasoning will convert the bishops* At 
Milton Shone you tned to escape beyond the sea, and row 
you refuse to «ave your«elfI -‘The two cases are differ* 
ent/ nn«x\ ered Fryth, ‘then I was at liberty, and, occoid 
ing to the advice of St Paul, I would fain have enjoyed mj 
liberty for the continuance of my sfudie* But now the 
higher power, as it were by Almighty God s permission, has 
8 ei 2 ed me, and my conscience binds me to defend the doc- 
trine for which I am persecuted, if 1 would not incur our 
Lord’s condemnation If I should now run away, I should 
run from my God, if I «houId fly, I should fly fro® the 
testimony I am bound to bear to his Holy Word, and I 
should deserve a thoo'»and hells I mo^it heartily thanfc you 
both for your good wiU towards me , but I be'eech you to 
bnng me where I was appointed to be brouglif, for el e I 
will go thither all alone ’ * 

Those who desired to save Fryth had not counted upon 
so much integrity Such were, however, the martyrs of 
protestanti«m The atchbi'ihop’s two servants continued 
tliLir route along with their stringe prisoner 1 ryfh hnd a 
calm eye and cheerful look, and the re t of the journey was 
accomph«hed in pious and agreeable conver-adon Whc>* 
they reached Croydon, lie was delivered to the otBcers of 
* Foxe Acts, vi j Append x 
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the episcopal court, anti passed the night in the lodge of the 
primate’s porter. 

The next morning he appeared before the bishops and 
peers appointed to examine him. Cranmer and Lord 
- Chaneellor Andley desired his acquittal; but some of the 
other judges were men without pity. 

The examination began : 

Do you believe,’ they said, ‘ that the sacrament of the 
altar is or is not the real body of Christ.'* ’ Fryth answered, 
simply and firmly ; ‘ I believe that the bread is the body of 
Christ in that it is broken, and thus teaches us that the body 
of Christ was to be broken and delivered unto death to 
redeem us from our iniquities. I believe the bread is the 
body of Christ in that it is distributed, and thus teaches us 
that the body of Christ and the fruits of his passion are dis- 
tributed unto all faithful people. I believe that the bread is 
the bod}' of Christ so far as it is received, and thus it teaches 
us that even as the outward man receiveth the sacrament 
with his teeth and mouth, so doth the inward man truly re- 
ceive through faith tlie body of Christ and the fruits of his 
passion.’ 

The judges were not satisfied : they wanted a formal and 
complete retractation. ‘ Do you not think,' asked one of 
them, ‘ that the natural body of Christ, his flesh, blood, and 
bones, are contained under the sacrament and are there 
present without any figure of speech ? ’ — ‘ No,’ he answered ; 
‘ I do not think so ; ’ adding with much humility and charity : 
‘ notwithstanding I would not have that any should count 
my saying to be an article of faith. For even as I say, that 
you ought not to make any necessaiy article of the faith of 
your p.art; so I say again, that we make no necessary 
article of the faith of our part, but leave it indifferent 
for all men to judge therein, as God shall open their hearts, 
and no side to condemn or despise the other, but to nourish 
in all things brotherly love, and to bear one another’s in- 
firmities.’ * 


* Foxe, v. p. 1'2. 
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The commissioners then undertook to comince Tryth of 
the truth of tnnsub«>t'intm(ion , but he quoted Scripture, 
St Augustine and Chr 7 «osloin, md eloquently defended tlie 
doctrine of the spiritual citing The court ro e Cranmer 
hid been moicd, ilthough lie was still under the influence 
of Luther’s teiclimg* ‘The man spoke adrainhly’ he 
said to Dr Heath as they uent out, ‘and yet in my opinion 
he 13 wrong ’ Not m my years later be devoted one of the 
most important of his writings to an explanation of the doc* 
trine now professed by the young reformer , it may be that 
Frytb’a words had begun to «hake him 

Full of love for him, Cranmer desired to save him 
Tour times during the coumc of the examination be «ent 
for Fryth and converged with him privately,! always a«- 
eerting the Lutheran opinion Fr^jih offered to maintain 
his doctrine m a public discussion against nny one who was 
willing to attack it, but nobody accepted bis challenge J 
Cranmer, distre3«ed at seeing all his efforts useless, found 
there was nothing more for him to do, the cau«e was trans* 
ferred to the ordinary, the Bi hop of London, and on the 
17th of June the prisoner was once more committed to the 
Tower The bishop «clected as Ins isses ors for the tnal, 
Longland, Bi«hop of Lincoln, and Gardinei, Bi'hop of TTm- 
chester there were no severer judges to be found on the 
episcopal bench At Cambridge, Fryth had been the most 
distinguished pupil of the clever and ambitious Gardiner , 
but this, instead of exciting the compassion of that bird 
man, did but increase bis anger * Fiytli and his fnends,’ he 
said, ‘ are villains, blasphemers, and limbs of the devil ’ § 

On the 20th of June, FiytJi was taken to St Pauls be- 
fore the three bishops, and though of a humble di-ipo'Shion 
and almost timid ebamefer, he answered boldly A clerk 

* t den Zahuen za l3is«en * — Pluk ui p 369 
t ‘And sure!/ I myself sent for him three or four times to persuade 
2 ]j;q > ^Cranmer JiMaatnf LetUn p 24S 
i ‘ There was no man witting (o answer b tn la open deputation ’ — 
Foxe Ae(t vi i p 699 
^ B shop Itooper Snrfj ttWinys p 24S 
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took <lo\vn oil In*’ ropUo«. aiul Frytli. ‘•natoliiii" up tin- jion, 
wrolp: ‘I. Fryth think thus. Thu*; hnvo I spokon. written, 
defenthul, nlUnned. :uul ]uihH-he<l in luy wnlinf:«.’ ' The 
hishops hnvin" asked him if he wonld retrnel his errors, 
Fryth replied ; ‘ Let justice have its ronrse and the sentence 
he pronounced.’ .Stokeslcy did not keep him waitinir lou". 
‘Kot AYiUing that thou. I'ryth, who art wicked.’ he ^aid. 
‘ shouldst hccome more wicked, and infect the Tjord’s llr-ek 
with thy heresies, we declare thee exeonunnnicnte ntal ca*-t 
out from the Church, and leave thee »inln tin* .«ectdar 
power?, most enrnc?tly requirin;r them in the truth of our 
Lord Jc?u? Chri.-f that thy execution and punislimenf hi; 
not loo extreme, vor ycl the yciillcurss ton inttch mitlgotcil' f 

Fryth wa? taken to Newgate and shut up in a dark ci*!!, 
where he wa? hound witli chain? on the hand? tmd feet 
a? he.avy as he could hear, and round hi? neck wa? a collar 
of iron, which fastened him to a post, so that he could 
neither stand uju'ighl nor sit down. Truly the ‘ gcnllenc?.?’ 
was not ‘ too much mitigated.’ lli? charity never failed him. 
‘T .am going to die,' he said, ‘but 1 condemn neither those 
who follow Luther nor ihosc who follow Q2co!ampadiu?, 
since both reject transubplanlialion.’ J A young inceluinic 
of twenty-four, Andrew Ilewet by name, wms placed in his 
cell. Frj’th asked him for what crime he w’.as sent to 
prison. ‘ The bishops,’ he replied, ‘ asked me what I 
thought of the sacrament, and I answered, “ I thiidi as 
Fryth does.” Then one of them smiled, and the Bishop of 
London said: “"Why Fryth is a heretic, and alreadj’' con- 
demned to be biu'nt, and if you do not retract your opitiion 
you shall be burnt with him.” “ Very well,” I answered, 
“ I am content.” § So they sent me here to be burnt along 
with you.’ 

* ‘ Ego Fi^’thns ita sentio, ita dixi, scripsi, atTirmavi, &c.’ — Foxe, Acts. 
V. p. 14. 

t.Ibid. p. 15. 

t ‘ All the Germans, both of Luther's side and also of fEcolnmpadius.’ 
— Tyndale and Fryth, Worh, iii. p. 455. 

§ Foxe, Acts, V. p. 18 , 
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On {lie 4th of July they were both taken to Smithfield 
the executioners f\stene6 them to the po»f, back to back, 
the torch was applied, the flame rose in the air, and Fryth, 
stretching out Jus bands, embraced it Ts if it were a dear 
friend uhom he would welcome The spectators were 
touched, and showed marks of hrely s}nlp^thy ‘Of a 
tiutli,' said an evangelical Christian m after days, ^he was 
one of those prophets wliom God, haring pity on this realm 
of England, raised up to call us to repentance'* Hia 
enemies were there Cooke, a fnmtic piiest, ob*ening 
some persons pnymg, called out ‘ Do not pray for such 
folks, any more than you would for a dog't -A-t thi* mo- 
ment a sweet hglit bhone on Frylh s face, and he was heard 
beseeching the Lord to pardon his enemie* Hewet died 
fir'st, and Fryth thanked God that the sufferings of Iu» 
young brother were oter Committing bis sou! into the 
Lord 8 hands he expired ‘Truly,' exclaimed many, ‘great 
are the t ictones Christ gams m hw samt« * 

So many «ouls were enlightened by Fryth'a writings that 
this reformer contributed powerfully to the renovation of 
England ‘ One d ly, an Englishman,' says Thomas Becon, 
prebendary of Canterbury and chapl on to Arcbbialiop Cran 
mer, ‘ baling taken leave of Ins mother and friends, trav- 
elled into Derbyshire, and from thence to the Peak, a mar 

vellous baiien coiintrj/and where there was then 'neifhtr 

learning nor yet no «park of godliness,’ Coming into a hi 
tie vill ige named Al«op m the Dale, lie chanced upon a cer- 
lam gentleman albO named AUop lord of that village, a 
man not only ancient in years but also ripe in the knonl 
edge of Christ’s doctrine After they had taken ‘ a sufii 
cient repast,’ the gentleman showed his gue^t certain bookb 
whith he called his and yirineiyict/ treasures thee 

were the New Testament and some books of Fry tli’'» lu 
these godly treatises this ancient gentleman occupied him 
self among bis rocks and mountains both diligently and vir- 
t Foxe tfO V p 10 


* Bteon Wories , i p 11 
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tiiouslj. ‘ He did not only love the Gospel/ adds Cranmer’s 
chaplain, he ‘ lived it also.’* 

Fryth’s writings were not destined to be read always with 
the same avidity : the truth they contain is, however, good 
for all times. The books of the apostles and of the reform- 
ers which that gentleman of Alsop read in the sixteenth 
century were better calculated to bring joy and peace to the 
soul than the light works read with such avidity in the 
world. 


CHAPTER XX. 

ENGEAND SEPARATES GRADUAEET PROM THE PAPACY. 

(1533.) 

When Fryth mounted the scaffold, Anne Boleyn had 
been seated a month on the throne of England. The sal- 
voes of artillery which had saluted the new queen had re- 
echoed all over Europe. There could be no more doubt: 
the Earl of Wiltshire’s daughter, radiant with grace and 
beauty, wore the Tudor crown ; every one, especially the 
imperial family, must bear the consequences of the act. 
One day Sir John Hacket, English envoy at Brussels, ar- 
rived at court just as Mary, regent of the Low Countries, 
was about to mount her horse. ‘ Have you any news from 
England ? ’ she asked him in French. — ‘ None/ he replied. 
Mary gave him a look of surprise, f and added : ‘ Then I 
have, and not over good methinks.’ She then told him of 
the king’s marriage, and Hacket rejoined with an unembar- 
rassed air : ‘ Madam, I know not if it has taken place, but 

* Becon, Jeioel of Joy (Parker Soc.), p. 420. 

t ‘ She gave me a look as to that she should marvell thereof.’ — Stalt 
Papers, vii. p. 451. 
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everybody who consiiders it coolly and without family preju- 
dice will agree that it is a lawful and a conscitntious mar- 
riage’ Mary, ivho was mece of tlie unhappy Cathenne, 
replied ‘Mr Ambas ador, God knows I wish all may go 
well , but I do not know how the emperor and the king my 
brother will take it, for it touches them as well as roe ’ — ‘I 
think I may be certain,* returned Sir John, ‘that they will 
take It in good part * — * That 1 do not know, Mr Ambassa- 
dor,' said the regent, who doubled it much , and then mount- 
ing her horse, she rode out for the chase • 

Charles V was exasperated he immediately pressed the 
pope to intervene, and on the 12th of May, Clement cited 
the king to appear at Rome The pontiff was greatly em- 
barriased liavmg a particular liking for Benet, Henry 3 
agent, he took him aside, and eaid to him privately f 
*It 19 an affair of such imponaace that there has been 
none like it for many jears I fear to kindle a fire that 
neither pope nor emperor will be able to quench ’ And then 
he added unaffectedly ‘Besides,! cannot pronounce the 
king’s excommunication before the emperor has an army ready 
to constrain him ’ Henry being told of thw cuide made 
answer ‘ Having the justice of our cause for us, with the 
entire consent of our nobility, commons, and subjects, we do 
not care for whit the pope may do’ Accordingly he ap* 
pealed from the pope to a general council 

The pope was now more embarrassed than ever , ‘I can 
not stand still and do nothing,’ he ^aid { On the J2th of 
July he revoked all the English proceedings and etcoaimu- 
nicated the king, but suspended the effects of his sentence 
until the end of September ‘ I hope,' said Henry con 
temptuously, ‘ that before then the pope will understand bi3 
folly ’ § 

He reckoned on Francis I to help him to understand it, 

» ‘ Setting forward to nd« otrf a bastiR^ ’ — SHte Pajurt, Tii p. <5t 
t ‘ Taking me aside Ebowed Doto meKctethr —Ibid p 
t ' So sore for him to stand sUil and do noUting — Ibid p 469 
\ Stott }^ciptr4(nearfVlll ) tu p 496 
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bu( t!m( prince m'us nhoiif fo receive the pope’s niece into 
liis family, and Henry made every exertion, bnt to no efl’ect, 
to ])revent tlie meeting of Clement and Francis at Mar- 
seilles. The King of England, who had already against 
him the Kelherlands, the Empire. Home, and .Spain, .‘•aw 
France also .“^lipping from him. He wa-^ i-olatcd in Europe, 
.and that became a serious matter. Agitated and indignant, 
he came to an extraordinary resolution, namely, to turn to 
the disciples and friends of that very Luther whom he had 
formerly so disdainfully treated. 

Stephen Vaughan and Chri.etopher i\Iann were de- 
spatched, the former to .Saxony, the other to Ibivarin.* 
Vaughan reached "Weimar on the 1st of .September, \vhere 
he had to wait five day.s for the Elector of Saxony, who was 
Away hunting. On the oth of .September he had an audi- 
ence of the prince, and spoke to him first in h'rcneh and 
then in Latin, Seeing that the elector, who spoke neither 
French, English, nor Latin, answered him only with nods,t 
he begged the chancellor to be his interpreter. A written 
answer tvas sent to Vaughan at seven in the evening : the 
Elector of Saxony turned his back on the powerful King of 
England. He was unworthy, he said, to have at his court 
ambassadors from his roy.al m.ajesty ; and besides, the em- 
peror, who was his only master, might be disjileased. 
Vaughan’s annoyance was extreme. ‘ .Strange rudeness ! ’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ A more uncourteous refusal has never been 
made to such a gracious proposition. And to my greater 
misfortune, it is the first mission of kind with wdiich I have 
ever been entrusted,’ He left Weimar determined not to 
deliver his credentials cither to the Landgrave of Hesse or 
to the Duke of Laiienberg, whom he ^Y^ls instructed to visit : 
he did not wish to run the chance of receiving fresh affronts. 

A strange lot ivas that of the King of England! the 
pope excommunicating him, and the heretics desiring to 
have nothing to do with him! No more allies, no more 

* Slate Papers, (Henry VIII.), •n'i. p. COl. 

t ‘ Sed tantum annuit capite.’ — Ibid. p. 502, 
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fnends’ Be it bo, if Uie n'ltion and the monirch are 
agreed, what is there to fear ? Besides at the very uiomunt 
this affiont was. offered him, his joy was at its height, the 
hope of soon posses'^ing that heir, for whom lie had longed 
60 many year*, quite transported him. He ordered an ofli 
dial letter to be prepared announcing the birth of a prince 
‘ to the great joy of the king,' it ran, * and of all his loving 
« abjects ' Only the date of the letter was left blank. 

On the 7th of September, two days after the elector's re- 
fuaal, Anne, then residing in the palace at Greenwich, was 
brought to bed of a fine well formed child, remmding the 
gossips of the features of both parents , but alas ’ it was a 
girl Henry, agitated by two strong affections, love for Anne 
and desire for a son, had been kept in great anxiety dur* 
mg the time of labor. When he was told that the child 
was a girl, the love he bore for the mother prevailed, and 
though disappointed in bi» fondest wishes, lie received the 
babe with joy. But the famous letter announcing the birth 
of a pnnce . . . what must be done with it now? 
Henry ordered the queen’s secretary to add an s to the word 
p-tnce, and despatched the circular without making any 
change in the expression of his satisfaction * The christen- 
ing was celebrated with great pomp , two hundred torches 
were carried before the princess, a fit emblem of the light 
which her reign would shed abroad The child was named 
Elizabeth, and Henry gave her the title of Princess of 
Wales, declaring her his successor, in case he should haie 
no male offspnng la London the excitement was great, 
Jh bfJJ^and rDuamfiMed Jhe mr The adepts ofjU" 

dicial astrology declared that the stars announced a glonoua 
future. A bright star was indeed rising over England , and 
the English people, throwing off the yoke of Rome, were 
about to start on a career of freedom, morality, and great- 

♦ This official docainent HgiTealn Ihe Papers, J p, 401 Anex- 
•nunation of the laanoscript m the Harletan collection, shows 
was added afterwards In the two IbUowinf passaj^es ‘ bringing forth of • 
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ness. The firm Elizabeth was not destined to shine by the 
amiability which distinguished her mother, and the restric- 
tions she placed upon liberty tend rather to remind us of her 
father. Yet while on the continent kings were trampling 
under fbot the independence of their subjects, the English 
people, under Anne Boleyn’s daughter, wei’e to develop 
themselves, to flourish in letters, and in arts, to extend navi- 
gation and commerce, to reform abuses, to exercise their lib- 
erties, to watch energetically over the public good, and to 
set up the torch of the Gospel of Christ. 

The king of France very adverse to England’s becoming 
independent of Rome, at last prevailed upon Henxy to send 
two English agents (Gardiner and Biyan) to INIarseilles. 
‘ You will keep your eyes open,’ said Henry VIII. to them. 
‘ and lend an attentive ear, but you will keep your mouths 
shut.’ The English envoys being invited to a conference 
with Clement and Francis, and solicited by those great per- 
sonages to speak, declared that they had no powers. ‘ Why 
then were you sent ? ’ exclaimed the king unable to conceal 
his vexation. The ambassadors only answered with a 
smile.* Francis who meant to uphold the authority 
of the pope in France, was unwilling that England should 
be free : he seems to have had some presentiment of the 
happy efiects that independence would work for the rival 
nation. Accordingly he took the ambassadors aside, and 
prayed them to enter immediately on business with the pon- 
tiff. ‘We are not here for his Holiness,’ dryly answered 
Gardiner, ‘ or to negotiate anything with him, but only to 
do what the King of England commands us.’ The tricks of 
the papacy had ruined it in the minds of the English people. 
Francis *[., displeased at Gardiner’s silence and irritated by 
his stiffness, intimated to the King of England that he would 
be pleased to see ‘better instruments ’ sent.f Henry did 
send another instrument to Marseilles, but he took care to 
choose one sharper still. 

Edward Bonner, archdeacon of Leicester, was a clever, 

* Le Grand, Eisl. du Divorce, i. p. 269. t Ibid. p. 587. 
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ncUve man, but ambi{ioa«, coarse and rude, wanting m deh- 
cacy and consideration towards those with whom he had to 
deal, violent, and, os lie showed himself hter to the proles 
tonts, a cruel persecutor For some time he had got into 
Cromwell’s good graces, and as the wind was against poperj, 
Bonner was against the pope. Henrj- gave him his appeal 
to a general council, and charged him to present it to Clem 
ent Vir it Avas the ‘ bill of divorcement' between the pope 
and England Bonner, proud of being the bearer of ®o 
important a message, arrived at Marseilles, firmly re olvtd 
to give Henry a proof of his zeal If Luther had burnt the 
pope’s bull at B’^ittemberg, Bonner nould do as much , but 
while Luther bad acte<l as a free man, Bonner was only a 
slave, pushing to fanaticiain his submission to the orders of 
his despotic master 

Gardiner was astonished when he beard of Bonner’s nr 
rival What a Immihalion for him * He hung his head, 
pinched his lips* nnd then IiAcd up his eyes and hands, as 
if cursing the day and lioui when Bonner appeared Never 
were two men more discordant to one another Gardiner 
could not believe the news A scheme contrived nithout 
him’ A bishop to see one of bis inferiors charged with a 
mission more important than his own! Bonner having paid 
him a visit, Gardiner affected great coldness, and brought 
forward every reason calculated to dissuade him from exe 
cuting his commission — * But I have a letter flora the king,’ 
answered Bonner, 'sealed with his seal, and dated from 
Windsor, here it is’ And he toot from his «atchel the 
letter in which Henry VIII intimated that he had appealdl 
from tile sentence of the pope recently delivered igam«t 
him t ‘ Good,' answered Gardiner, and taking the letter tie 
read 'Our good pleasure is that if jou deem xigood and 
serviceable (Gardiner dwelt upon those two ivortls) you will 
give the pope notice of the said appeal, according to the 
forms required by law , if not, you ivill acquaint us with 

* * ‘Jraktog a plaireraouthmlh Ills hp *— Foxe Acft v p 152 
t Cranmer s «ib \ppendix p 8 
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}'our opinion in that I'espect. — ‘That is clear,’ said Gai’- 
diner j ‘ you should advise the king to abstain, for that notice 
just now will be neither good nor serviceable.’ — ‘And 1 
say that it is both,’ rejoined Bonner. 

One circumstance brought the two Englishmen into har- 
mony, at least for a time. Catherine de hledicis, the pope’s 
niece, had been married to the son of Franeis I., and Clem- 
ent made four French prelates cardinals. But not one 
Englishman, not even Gardiner ! That changed the ques- 
tion; there could be no more doubt. Francis is sacrificing 
Henry to the pope, and the pope insults England. Gardi- 
ner himself desired Bonner to give the pontiff notice of the 
appeal, and the English envoy, fearing refusal if he asked 
for an audience of Clement, determined to overleap the 
usual formalities, and take the place by assault. 

On the 7th of November, the Ai’chdeacon of Leicester, 
accompanied by Penniston, a gentleman who had brought 
him the king’s last orders, went early to the pontifical pal- 
ace, preparing to let fall from the folds of his mantle war 
between England and the papacy. As he was not expected, 
the pontifical officers stopped him at the door ; but the Eng- 
lishman forced his wmy in, and entered a hall through which 
the pope must pass on his way to the consistory. 

Ere long the pontiff appeared, wearing his stole, and 
w'alking between the cardinals of Lon’aine and Medicis, his 
train following behind. His eyes, which were of remark- 
able quickness, immediately fell upon the distant Bonner,* 
and as he advanced he did not take them off the stranger, 
as if astonished and uneasy at seeing him. At length he 
stopped in the middle of the hall, and Bonner, approaching 
the datary, said to him : ‘ Be pleased to inform his Holiness 
that I desire to speak to him.’ The officer refusing, the in- 
trepid Bonner made as if he would go towards the pope. 
Clement, wishing to know the meaning of these indiscreet 

* ‘ The pope whose sight is incredulous quick, eyed me.’ — Buimet, 
Recoi-ds, iii. p. 38. 
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proceedings, bade the cardinals stand aside, took olF the 
stole, and going to a windotr peces«, called Bonner to him 
The latter, iMthout any formality, informed the pope that 
the lung of England appealed from his decision to a general 
council, and that he (Bonner), his Majesty’s envoy, was 
prepared to hand him the autlicntic documents of the said 
appeal, taking them (as he spoke) from his portfolio Clem 
ent, %vho expected nothing like this, was greatly surprised 
* it was a terrible breakfast for him/ saj s n contcniporaiy 
document • Not knowing what to answer, he shrugged his 
Ebonlders, ‘ ailer the Itahan fashion , ’ and at last, recover* 
mg himself a bttle, he told Bonner tint he was going to the 
consistory, and desired him to return in the afternoon 
Then beckoning the cardinals he left the liall 

Henry’s envoy was punctual to the appointment, but had 
to wait for an hour and a half, his Holiness being engaged 
in giving audience At length he and Pennwton were 
conducted to the pope’a closet Clement fixed his eyes on 
the latter, and Bonner having introduced him, the pope re 
marked with a mistrustful air * ll is well, but I also must 
have some membeto of my council , ’ and be ordered Simon 
ctta, Capi&uchi, and the dafary to be sent for While wiut 
mg their anival, Clement leant at the window, and nppcaied 
ab orbed in thought. At last, unable to contain hini«elf any 
longer, he exclaimed ‘I am greatly Burpn ed that Ins 
Majesty should behave as he does towards me’ Tlie in 
trepid Bonner replied ‘ His Majestj is not less surpri«ed 
that your Holiness, who lias received so many services from 
him, repays him with ingratitude* Clement started, btit 
restrained himself on seeing the dalnry enter, and ordered 
that officer to read the appeal which Bonner had just deliv- 
ered to him t 

Tlie datory began * Considering that we have endured 
from the pope many wrongs and injuries {^fraiaCTinifiu* et 

• lh}d p S] 

t ‘ Hu tiol ne«f deliTcnng It to th« commtnied f im to ’*•'1 

It —Burnet, ^«cora^ in p 23 
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injuriis)' . . . Clasping his hands and nodding dissent, 

Clement exclaimed ironically : ‘ 0 questo e molto vero ! ’ 
meaning to say that it was false, remarks Bonner.* * * § The 
datary continued : ‘ Considering that his most holy Loi’dship 
strikes us with his spiritual sword, and wishes to separate 
us from the unity of the Church ; we, desiring to protect 
with a la^Tful shield the kingdom which God has given us,t 
appeal by these presents, for ourselves and for all our 
subjects, to a holy universal council.’ 

At these words, the pope burst into a transport of pas- 
sion, X and the datary stopped. Clement’s gestures and 
broken words uttered with vehemence, showed the horror 
he entertained of a council. ... A council would set 
itself above the pope ; a council might perhaps say that the 
Germans and the King of England were right. ‘ To speak 
of a general council ! 0 good Lord ! ’ he exclaimed.§ 

The pope gave way to convulsive movements, folding and 
unfolding his handkerchief, which was always a sign of great 
anger in him. At last, as if to hide his passion, he said ; 
‘ Continue, I am listening.’ When the datary had ended, 
the pope said coldly to his officers : ‘ It is well written ! 
Questo e benefatto.^ 

Then turning to Bonner, he asked : ‘ Have you anything 
more to say to me ? ’ Bonner was not in the humor to show 
the least consideration. A man of the north, he took a pleas- 
ure in displaying his roughness and inflexibility in the ele- 
gant, crafty, and corrupt society of Rome. He boldly 
repeated the protest, and delivered the king’s ‘provocation’ 
to the pope, who broke out into fresh lamentations. ‘ Ha ! ’ 
he exclaimed vehemently, ‘ his Majesty affects much respect 
for the Church, but d6es not show the least to me.’ He 

* Burnet, Records, iii. pp. 37-4G ; Bynier, Acta, vi. pars ii. p. 188. 

t ‘ Legitiino defensionis clj'peo protegere.’ — Bjmer, Ada, vi. pars ii. 

p. 188. 

t ‘ Ho fell in a marvellous great choler and rage. ’ — Burnet, Records, 
lii. p. 64. 

§ Ibid. 
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snarkd* a« lie re-iii the nen document . . . Just at 
thu moment, one of hi-, officers announced the King of 
Fr-xnce Franoi-. could not have arnved at a more season- 
able moment Clement ro e and went to the door to meet 
him The king respectfollj look off his hat, and holding it 
tt in Ins hand made a low bow,t after which he inquired 
what hi3 Holiness was doing * These Englwh gentlemen,’ 
f nd the pontiff, ‘ are here to notify me of certain proroca 
tions nnd appeals . . and for other matters, 'J he 
added, displaying nsuch ill humor. Francis sat dovin near 
the table at which the pope was seated , and turning their 
backs to Henry’s envoy, who had retired into an adjoining 
room, they began a conversation in a low tone, which Bon- 
ner, notwithstanding all hia efforts, could not hear 

That convers<ation possibly decided the separation between 
England and France The king showed that he was of- 
fended at a course of proceeding which he cbaracterircd as 
unbecoming, and Clement learnt, to his immen o satisfac- 
tion, that the English had not spoken to Francis about the 
council ‘ If you will Iea\e me and the emperor free to act 
against England,’ he said to the king, ‘ I will en«ure you 
possession of the duchy of Milan ’ § The monarch promt ed 
the obedience of Ins people to the decrees of the papacy, 
and the pope in his joy exclaimed ‘ Qaesto e per la honin 
tostra < ’ Bonner, who had not lost sight of the two speakers, 
remarked that at this moment the king and the pope 
'laughed merrily tt^lher,’ and appeared to be the best 
friends in the » orld 

The king having withdrawn, Bonner, again opproached 
the pope, and the dataiy finished the rending The Eng 
ashman had not been softened by the mysterious conversa- 
tion and laughter of Clement and Francis he was as rough 
* ‘ Wherein the pop« enarltng*—-ll»id p 43 

t The French king making Teiy low ctcrtinf, putting off bi* bonnet 
and keeping it off — Burnet, ifecor*, m p 42 
J ‘ Quesb signori Irgle-i sono -Uti qu% per jntimare certi provocationl 
eC appeltationi e <ti tare altre cose ’ — Ibid 

\ Le Grand, ilistoire da Ihtorct i p 268 
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aiul abnipt llic Frcncbmnn bad been pmoolh and amiable. 
It Avn? long since the papacy bad snlVerod sticb insull.*’ 
openly, and even the German Reformation had not put it 
to .sncli torture. The Cardinal De l\Iediois, ehiof of the 
malcontents, ndio bad come in, listened to Bonner, with bead 
bent down and eyes fixed upon the floor : be wa*; bumiliated 
and indignant. ‘ This i-; a mailer of great importance,’ said 
Clement; ‘ I will consult the consistory and let you know 
my .answer.’ 

In the afternoon of Monday, lOlb of November, Bonner 
returned to the palace to learn the pope’s pleasure : but 
there was a grand reception that day, tlic lords and ladies 
of the court of Francis I. were presented to Clement, who 
did nothing for two hours but bles.s chaplets, bless the .spec* 
tators, and put out bis foot for the nobles and dames to kiss.* 

At last Bonner was introduced : ‘ Dnmwc doctor, quid 
vidtisf Sir doctor, what do you want?’ .-laid the pope. ‘I 
desire the answer which your Holiness promised me.’ 
Clement, who had had time to recover himself, replied: 
‘ A constitution of Pope Pius, my jircdcce.ssor, condemns all 
appeals to a general council. I therefore reject liis Maj- 
esty’s appeal as unlawful.’ The pope liad pronounced these 
words with calmness and dignity, but an incident occurred 
to put him out of temper. Bonner, hurt at (he little rcs])cct 
paid to his sovereign, bluntly informed the pope that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury — that Cranmer — desired also 
to appeal to a council. This w.as going too far: Clement, 
restraining himself no longer, rose, and approaching Heniy’s 
envoy, said to him : ‘ If you do not leave the room instantly, 
I will have you thrown into a c.aldron of molten lead.’ t — 
‘ Truly,’ remarked Bonner, ‘ if the pope is a shepherd, he is, 
as the king my master says, a violent and cruel shepherd.’ f 
And not caring to take a leaden bath, he departed for 
Lyons.§ 

* Burnet, Records, 3ii. p. 42. t Ibid, i. p. 180. 

t ‘ Iminitis et criidelis pastor.’ — Kjmer, Acta, p. 188. 

§ Cranmer’s appeal was not written till later, except there be some error 
In the date. Burnet, Records, iii. p. 24. r’T*' 
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Clement was delighted not only at the departure but 
still more at the conduct of Bonner the in«oIence of the 
English envoy helped Inna ivonderfully , and accordingly he 
made a great noise about it, complaining to everybody, and 
particularly to Fnnci*' ‘I am weaned, vexed, disgusted 
with all this,’ said tbit prince to bw courtiers- ‘What I do 
with great difficulty in a week for my good brother (Henry 
Till), his own ministers undo in an hour' Clement en 
deavored in secret intemewa* to increase this discontent, 
and he succeeded The mysterious understanding was ap- 
parent to every one, and Vanne«, the English agent, who 
never lost sight either of the pope or the king, informed 
Cromwell of the close union of their minds f 
TThen Henry Till learnt tint the King of France was 
slipping from him, he was both irritated and alarmed 
Abandoned by that prince, he saw the pope launching an 
interdict against his kingdom, the emperor invading England, 
and the people in iQsurrection J He had no repo«e b; night 
or day bis anger against the pope continued to increase 
Wishing to prevent at least the revolts which the partisans 
of the papacy might excite among his subjects, he dictated a 
strange proclamation to his 'secretary ‘ Let no Englishman 
forget the mo-st noble and loving prince of this realm ’ ho 
said, ‘ who IS most wrongfully judged by the preat idol and 
most cntel enemy to C^nsCs religion, “which calUth himstlf 
Pope Princes have two lv^ys to attain right — the general 
council and the sword Now the king, having appcnltd 
from the unlawful sentence of the Bishop of Borne to a gen- 
eral council lawfully congregated, the said usurper hath 
rejected the appeal and is thus outlawed By holy Scrip- 
ture, there is no more junsdiction gr inled to the Bishop of 
Rome than to any other hi«hop Henceforth honor him not 
as an idol, wlio is but a man usurping Gods power and 

*‘ITjpe omnis a ponfjfice com rc^e amotu arbtm tmclat« — £wt* 
r<fpfrt (llenr^ Yin) v» p 222 
f * De eumma animoruro coajnnctione Ibid p 
J Strrpe, EccU$ iltnu L p 22 
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niithoritY ; nnii n man noitlior in iHV. Irarninjr, nor convor- 
sation like ChrlslV minis^tcr or dii=nj»le.’ * 

Henry huvintr mven vent to liis irritniinn, belhouaht 
him.colf. and judged it more prudent not to publi.^h tin; 
proclamation. 

At jMarscillcf England and France, .‘repainted : tin; fir.<t, 
bccaupc plic was withdrawing from the pope; the other, 
because she was drawing nearer to him. It is here that 
was formed that secret under.-itanding between I’ari.'; and 
Rome which, adopted hy the snccc'jsor.s of I'rnneis I., anrl 
more or less courted hy other sovereigns of Christendom, 
has for scveival centuries fdlcd glorious oountrie.s with d(;.s- 
polism and persecution, and often with immorality. Tlie 
interview at Itlarseillcs between the pope and the King of 
France is the dividing point ; since that time, government.s 
and nations in the train of Rome htivo heen seen to decline, 
while those who separated from it have begun to rise. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

PARLIAAIENT ABOI.ISHES THE USUEPATIONS OF THE rOFES 

IN ENGLAND. 

(Jasdaky to Makch 1534.) 

"While the papacy was intriguing with France and the 
empire, England was energetically working at the utter 
abolition of the Roman authority .f ‘ One loud cry must be 
raised in England against the papacy,’ said Cromwell to the 
council. ‘ It is lime that the question was laid before the 

* Strj'pe, Eccles. Mem. p. 22C (Oxf. 1822). 
t Slate Papers CHcnrv VIII.), t. vii. p. 526. 
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people Bishops, parsons, curates, prior&, abbots, and 
preachers of tlie religious orders should all declare from 
tlieir pulpits tint the Bwhop of Rome, stjled the Pope, is 
eubozdimte, like the rest of the bishops, to a general council, 
and that he has no more rights in this kingdom than an} 
other foreign bishop ’ 

It was necessary to pursue the same course abroil 
Henry resoh ed to send ambassadora to Poland, Hunpir}, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Pomeranu, Pru«3ia, He»sc, and oflitr 
German states, to intorm them that he was touched with the 
zeal they had shoe n in defence of the Word of God and the 
extirpation of ancient error-, and to acquaint all men that he 
was himself ‘utterly determined to reduce the popes power 
ad juslos it fe^itiTrtOi mediocnlatti sntc modes, to the ju«t 
and lawful bounds of his mediocrity'* 

He did not stop here, Desinng abo\e all things to with* 
draw France from under the influence of Rome, he instruct 
ed his ambts adors to toll Francis I in bis name and in the 
name of the people ‘ We «ImU shortly be able to giie unto 
the pope such a buffet as he never had before * t 
quite in Henry’s style ‘ Things are going at such a rate 
here,’ wrote the Duke of Norfolk to Montmorency, ‘that 
the pope will soon lose the obedience of England , and 
other nations, perceiving (he great fruits, advantage, and 
profit that will result from it, will also separate from Rome J 

All this was senoug there was some chance that Nor 
folk s prophecy w ould be fulfilled The poor pontiff could 
tlimk of nothing else, and began to believe that the idea 
of a council was not bo unreasonable after all, since the 
place and time of meeting and mode of proceeding would 
lead to endless discussions, nnd if the meeting ever took 
place, he would thus be relieved of a responsibility which 
became more oppressive to him every daj He thertfori. 
bade Henry VIII be informed that he agreed to call k 
gencril council But events bad not stood still, the po'i 

* Barnet Mecfnb, iii p 69 f Stale Papert, roJ ti p *26 

t L« Graod Prtutta p 591 
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tion was not the same. ‘ It is no longer necessary,’ the king 
'answered coldly. In his opinion, the Church of England 
was sufficient of herself, and could do without the Church 
of Rome. 

The King of France, growing alarmed, immediately re- 
sumed his part of mediator. Du Bellay, his ambassador at 
Rome, made indefatigable efforts to inspire the consistory 
with an opinion favorable to Henry VIIL According to 
that diplomatist, the King of England was ready to re- 
establish friendly relations with Clement VII., and it was 
parliament alone that desired to break with the papacy for- 
ever : it was the people who wished for reform, it was the 
king who opposed it. ‘ Make your choice,’ he exclaimed 
■ with eloquence.* ‘ All that the king desires is peace with 
Rome ; all that the commonalty demands is war. With 
whom will you go — with your enemies or with your friend ? ' 
Du Bellay’s assertions, though strange, wei*e based upon a 
truth that cannot be denied. It was the best of the people 
who wanted protestantism in England, and not the king. 

The court of Rome felt that the last hour had come, 
and detennined to despatch to London the papers necessary 
to reconcile Henry. It was believed on the Continent that 
the King of England was going to gain his cause at last, and 
people ascribed it to the ascendency of French policy at 
Rome since the marriage of Catherine de Medicis with 
Henry of Orleans. But the more the French triumphed, 
the more indignant became the Imperialists. To no purpose 
did the pope say to them : ‘ You do not understand the state 
of affairs : the thing is done. . . . The King of Eng- 

land is married to Anne Boleyn. If I annulled the mar- 
riage, who would undertake to execute my sentence ? ’ — 
‘ Who ? ’ exclaimed the ambassadors of Charles V., ‘ who ? 
. . . The emperor.’ f The weak pontiff knew not which 

way to turn : he had but one hope left — if Henry VIII.. as 

* ‘ He eloquently declared our king’s message.’ — Lord Herbert, Lfe of 
Henry VIII. p. 396, fol. 

•j ‘ That the emperor would be the executor.’ — Ibid. p. 655. 

8 * 
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he expected, should re-calablish Catholicism in Ins kingdom, 
a fact so important would silence Charles V 

This fact nas not to be feared ♦ a movement had begun in 
the minds of the people of Great Brit-im which it nas no 
longer possible to stop Wliile many pious souls received 
the Word of God in their hearts, the king and the most 
enlightened part of the nation were agreed to put an end 
(0 the intolerable usurpations of the Roman pontiff *We 
have looked in the Holy Scriptures for the rights of the 
papacy,’ raid the members of the Commons hoiwe of par- 
liament, ‘but, instead of finding therein the institution of 
pope®, we have found that of kings — and, according to 
God’s commandment-*, the pnests ought to be subject to 
them as much as tlie laity’ — * We have reflected upon the 
wants of the realm,’ «aid the ro^al council, ‘and have come 
to the conclusion, that the nation ought to form one body , 
that one body can have but one head and that head must bt 
tho king’ The parliament which met in January, 1634, was 
to give the death blow to the supremacy of the pope 
This Wow came etnctly neither from Henry nor from 
Cranraer, but from Thomas Cromncll* Without po>«ess 
ing Cranraer’s lively faith, Cromwell desired that the preach- 
ers should open the Word of God and preach it * with pure 
sincereness’ before tlie people, f and he aftcrwaids procured 
from every Fnghshman the right to read it Being pre- 
eminently a statesman of bure judgment and energetic ac- 
tion, he was in advance of his generation, and it was hrt 
fate, like tho«e generils who marcli boldly at the head of the 
armj, to procure victory to the cause for whicli he fought, 
but, persecuted bj the traitors ronoealed fitnong Ins soldier*, 
to be sacrificed bj the pnnee he had sen ed, and to meet a 
tragical death before the hour of hia triumph 

The Common®, w i*I«ng to put an end to the por^ecubons 
practwed by the clergy agaioat the evangelical Christian*, 

• For Cromwell s earl^ htstoer, see the nUlori/ <>f H^orTtmtion, Tot 
r bk, zx ch XIV 

t Lord Cromwcl] to Pxrker 
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summoned — it was a thing unprecedented * — the Lord- 
bishop of London to appear at their bar to answer the com- 
plaint made agiiinst him by Thomas Pliilips, one of the 
disciples of the Reformation. The latter had been lying in 
prison three ye:irs under a charge of heresy. The parlia- 
ment, unwilling that a bishop should he ttble at his own 
fancy to transform one. of his ^Majesty's subiecis into a here- 
tic, brought in a bill for the repression of doctrines con- 
demned by the Church. Tliey declared that, the authority 
of the Bishop of Rome being opposed to Holy Scripture 
and the laws of the realm, the words and jiets that were 
contrary to the decisions of the pontifl' could not be regarded 
as heresies. Then turning to the particular case which had 
given rise to the grievance, parliament declared Philip.s iti- 
nocent and discharged him from prison. 

After having thus upheld the cause of religious liberty, 
the Commons proceeded to the definitive abolition of the 
privileges M’hich the bishops of Rome had successively 
usurped to the great detriment of both Church and people. 
They restored to England the riglits of which Rome had 
despoiled her. They prohibited all appeals to the pojie, of 
what kind soever they might be,t and substituted for them 
an appeal to the king in chancery. They voted that the 
election of bishops did not concern the court of Rome, but 
belonged to the chief ecclesiastical body in the diocese, to 
the chapter ... at least in appearance ; for it really 
a])pertaineQ to the crown, the king designating the person 
whom the chapter was to elect. This strange constitution 
was abolished under Edward VI., when the nomination of 
the bishops was conferred purely and simply on the king. 
If this was not better, it was at least more sincere ; but the 
singular conge d’elire was restored under Elizabeth. 

At the same time new and loud complaints of the Romish 
exactions were heard in parliament. ‘For centuries the 

* ‘ Not fit for any of the Peers to appear and answer at the bar of the 
House of Commons.’ — CoUj'ers, ii. p. 83. 

t Collyers, ii. p. 84. 
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Roman bi'hops have been deceiving us,’ said the eloquent 
speakers, ‘ making us believe that they have the pov\ er of 
dispensing with everything, even with God’s commandments 
We send to Rome the treasures of England, and Rome 'end? 
us back in return . , a piece of paper The monster 

v\ Inch has fattened on the substance of our people bears a 
hundred different names They call it reliefs, due«, pea 
sions, provision', procurafiono, delegation, rescript, appeal, 
abolition, rehabilitation, relaxation of canonical penalties, 
licenses, Peter s pence, and many other names besides. And 
after having thus caught our money by all sorts of tnek', 
the Romans laugh at us in their sleeves ' Parliament for 
hade everybody, even the king himself,* to apply to Rome 
for any dispensation or delegation whaf'oever, and ordered 
them, in ca^e of need, to Lave recourse to the Archbishop 
of Canterbuiy Then, immediately putting these principles 
into practice, they declared the king’s m image with Cathe* 
nne to be null for ‘no man has power to dispense with 
God 3 laws,’ t and ratified the marriage betw een Henry and 
Anne, proclaiming their children heirs to the crown At 
the same time, wj'hmg England to become entire!) English, 
they deprived two Italians Campcggi and Ghinucci, of the 
sees of Salisbury and Worcester, which they held 

It was dunng the monih of March, 1534 — an important 
date for England — that the main branches of the tree of 
popery were thus lopped off one after another The fruuk 
indeed remained allbough stnpped, but yet a ft-w months 
and that too was to strew tlie earth with lU fall StiU the 
Commons show ed a certain degree of con'idention WJien 
Clement had threatened the king with excommunication, h** 
had given him three months' grace , England, de'inng to 
return his politeness, informed (he pope that he might re 
ceive some compensation At the 'nme time she made an 
important dechration ‘We do not separate from the 

• ‘ Iteitber the king his i acucsor, not his suhjecM to sprly t® the »« ^ 
ttrnne — Collvers ii p 84 

tlbd p 85 
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Christian Church/ said the Commons, ‘ but merely from the 
usurped authority of the- Pope of Pome ; and we preserve 
the catholic faith, as it is set forth in the Holy Scriptures’ 
All these reforms were effected with great unanimity, at 
least in appearance. The bishops, even the most scholastic, 
such as Stokesley of London, Tonstal of Durham, Gardiner 
of Winchester, and Rowland Lee of Coventry, declared the 
Roman papacy to be of human invention, and that the pope 
was, in regard to them, only a bishop, a brother, as his pre- 
decessors had been to the bishops of antiquity.* Every 
Sunday during the cessation of paadiament a prelate preached 
at St. Paul’s Cross ‘ that the pope was not the head of the 
Church,’ and all the people said Amen. 

Meanwhile Du Bellay, the French ambassador at Rome, 
was waiting for the act by which the King of England was 
to bind himself once more to the pope — an act which 
Francis I. still gave him reason to expect. Every morning 
he fancied it ivould arrive, and every evening his expecta- 
tions were disappointed. He called upon the English 
envoys, and afterwards at the Roman chancery, to hear if 
there was any news ; but everywhere the answer was the 
same — nothing. 

The term fixed by Clement VII. having elapsed, he sum- 
moned the consistory for Monday the 23d of March. Du 
Bellay attended it, still hoping to prevent anything being 
done that might separate England from the papacy. The 
cardinals represented to him, that as the submission of 
Henry VIII. had not arrived, nothing remained but for the 
pope to fulminate the sentence. ‘ Do you not know/ ex- 
claimed Du Bellay, in alarm, ‘that the courier charged with 
that prince’s despatches has seas to cross, and the winds 
may be contrary ? The King of England waited your de- 
cision for six years, and cannot you wait six daysP’f ‘ De- 
lay is quite useless,’ said a cardinal of the imperial faction ; 

* ‘ Solum Roraanum episcopura et fratrem, ut primis episcopis mos erat.. 
— Wilkins, Concilia, iii. p. 782. 

Herbert, Life of Henry VIIL p. 396. Burnet, Hist. Ref. i. p. 131. 
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know what is taking place in England Instead of 
thinking of reparation, the king is widening the schi'm every 
day He goes so far as to permit the representation of 
dramas at hi» court, in which the bolj conclave, and 'ome 
of your moat illustrious selves in particuHi, are held op to 
ndicule ’ The last blon, although a heavy one, was unncc* 
es ary The priests could no longer contain their vexation , 
the rebellious prmce must be punished Nineteen out of 
twenty tno cardinals voted against Henry VIII , the re 
nniQing three only asked for furthtr enquiry Clement 
could not conceal his surprise and annoyance la no pur 
po«e did he demand another meeting, m conformity with the 
custom which requires two, and even three consultations * 
overwhelmed by an imposing and unexpected majority, he 
gave way 

SimonetUi then handed him the ecntence, which the un 
happy pope took and read with tlic voice of a cnromal 
rather than of a judge ‘Having invoked the name of 
Clinst, and oitting on the throne of justice,! decree that 
the marriage between Catherine of Aragon and Henry, King 
of England was and is valid and canonical , that the said 
King Henry is bound to cohabit with the said queen to pay 
her royal honors, and that be must be constrained todis 
charge these duties' After pronouncing these words the 
poor pontiff, alarmed at the bold act he had just performed 
turned to the tnvojs of Charles V and said to them ‘I 
have done ray duty , it is now for the emperor to do Ins 
and to caiTy the sentence into execution ’ ‘ The emperor 
will not hold back,’ answered the aiaba5‘'adors, but the thing 
v\ as not <o easily done as laid. 

Thus the gnat affiir was ended, (he King of England 
was condemned Jt was dark when the pope quitted tiie 
con«istory , the news so long expected spread iromediatclj 

* ‘ Vi tiat could not be done in less than Ihree con«istori«« 
despatched In one — //eritrf p 397 

t C-hmit nomine iorocatn, in ibroanjosttllao pro tribuDah wdenlw- ^ 
loxe lets, V p 657 
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throiiffli the city; the oniperor’s pnrtipnnp, transported with 
joy, lit bonfires in all the open places, and cannons fired 
repeated salvoes. Bands of Ghihelines paraded the .'Streets, 
shouting, Jmpm'o c E$pagnn (the Empire and Spain). 'J'ho 
Avholc city was in commotion. The pojic’s disqtiietude was 
still further increased hy these demonstrations. ‘ lie is tor- 
mented,’ wrote Du Belhiy to his master. Clement spent 
the whole night in conversation with his theologians. ‘ 'What 
must ho done? England is lo<t to us. Oh! how can I 
avert the kind's aimer?’ Clement VII. never recovered 
from this blow; the thought that under his ponlificnte Borne 
lost England made him shudder. The slightest mention of 
it renewed his anguish, and sorrow soon brought him to the 
tomb. 

Yet ho did not know all. The evil with which Eoinu 
was threatened was greater than he had imagined. If in 
this matter there had been nothing more than the decision 
of a prince discontented .with the court of Borne, a contrary 
decision of one of his successors might again place England 
under the dominion of the pontiffs ; and these would he sure 
to spare no pains to recover (he good graces of the English 
kings. But in despite of Henry VIII., a pure doctrine, 
similar to that of the apostolic times, w.as spreading over the 
different parts of the nation ; a doctrine which was not only 
to wrest England from the pope, but to establish iu that 
island a true Christianity — a vast evangelical propaganda 
which should plant the standard of God’s Avord even at the 
ends of the world. The empire of Clirislendom was thus to 
be talien from a church led astray by pride, and whicli bade 
mankind unite with it that they might be saved ; and to be 
given to those who taught that, according to the divine 
declarations, none could be saved except by uniting with 
Jesus Christ, 
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little ones Avho have had their share in the developments of 
the human mind. To those who repose beneath the health- 
ful shade of the great Gospel oak, and under its green 
boughs, we must relate the story of the acorn from which it 
sprang. The man who despises humble things cannot un- 
derstand great things. ‘The Lord,’ says Calvin, ‘purposely 
made his kingdom to have small and lowly beginnings, in 
order that his divine power should be better known, when 
we see a progress that had never been expected.’ 

On the 1st of July, 1533, the Bishop of Geneva had re- 
turned to his city with the aid of the priests, the catliolics, 
the Friburgers, and the ‘ mamelukes,’ with the intention of 
‘ burying that sect,’ as he called the Refonnation. Many of 
the most devoted friends of the Gospel were in exile or in 
the episcopal prison ; hostile bands appeared in the neigh- 
borhood of the city, and all expected a victory of the Roman 
party. The tree was about to be violently uptorn before it 
had given any shade. But when God has placed a germ 
of religious, or even of political, life among a people, that 
life triumphs despite all the opposition of men. There are 
I’ocks and mountains which seem as if they would stop the 
course of the mighty waters, and yet the rivers still run on 
their way. The exasperated Pierre de la Baume chafed in 
Geneva, and beat the earth as if to crush reform and liberty 
beneath his feet; but by so doing he opened a gulf, in 
which were swallowed up his rights as a prince, his privi- 
leges as a bishop, taxes, revenue, priests, monks, mitres, 
images, altars, and all the religion of the Roman pontiffs. 

If the bishop was uneasy, the people wei-e uneasy like- 
wise. It was not only strong men who spoke against the 
abuses of the papacy, but even women extolled the prerog- 
atives of the evangelical faith. One day (in June or July, 
1533) there was a large party at one of their houses, and 
two gentlemen of (he neighboring district. Sire de Simienx 
and M. de Placien, ‘ besides seven or eight of their varlets,’ 
were invited. In their presence the wife of Baudicho 
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la Jlaisonneave profe8«ed the erangehcal troth De Simi 
eur having reproved the Gencve«e lady, ‘ It is vtry clear 
jou are a good Papist,* eaid she * And that you are a 
good Lutheran,’ retwted De Sunieux ‘TTould to God,’ 
exclaimed the Indy, * that we vrere all for it is a good 
thing and a good law*’* The two gentlemen had had 
enough , they look leave of the ladies, and their eight ‘var 
lets ’ followed them Another incident will still better show 
the spirit of the times 

An evangelical named Curtet had just been murdered. 
Many huguenots thought it strange that, while their adver 
saries struck down a man, — areal image of God, — they 
must respect images made of wood, canvas or stone 'There 
was a deservedly celebrated place in Geneva, formerly 
occupied by -the castle of Goodebaud, King of Burgundyr 
whence his niece Clotilda one day e«caped to miny snd 
convert Clovis It was n very ancient arcade, only pulled 
down within the'io few years, f and known as the PorU du 
Chdleav. (the castle gale) Near this place stood an imago 
of the Virgin, an object of great veneration { On the 12th 
of July, 1^83, some ‘ Lutherans,’ believing it to he blasphemy 
against God to regnrd the Virgin os * the salvation of the 
world/ went to the gate, earned away the image, broke it to 
piece®, and burnt it 

The bishop, feeling that such men as the«e were capable of 
anything, resolved to put the iiupri'soned huguenots beyond 
their reach A report soon spread abroad that he was 
secretly preparing l>oah> to convey the prisoners during the 
night to Frihurg or the castle of Cliillon, * there to do Im 
pleasure on (hem ’ | AH the huguenot population was m 
commotion , each man shouldered his arquebu^e and joined 
bis company , Philip, the captain general, ordered the ap- 
proaches to the lake to be guarded, so as to prevent the 
captive eitirens from being conveyed cLewherc 
♦ Une bonne chose et one bonne I » ' BIS Ju procis laquts tioBB*! 
Lyon (Archives de Berne) pp 200*202 
I About 1838 t Itepilre do ConwH, od pewn. 

i * Et iltic en fure b son ptsbir ' 
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The noble onthupui?ni wlitoh (lie Tveformndon hiiullop in 
(he soul uplifts a man ; while the philosophic indiirerenee of 
scholars and priests serves but to degrade him. ^'llO Geiu'- 
vans, filled with love for justice and liberty, wore ready to 
risk nil that they hold most dear in order to prevent inno- 
cent citizens from being unjustly condemned, and a predate 
sent by the pope from usurping rights which belonged to the 
magistrates elected by the pcojde. An extraordinary agita- 
tion prevailed in men's minds, and several huguenots pro- 
ceeded to the shore of (he hake. Pierre Verne, taking 
advantage of (he darkness, got into the boats fastened to (he 
bank, and cut (he mooring-rojics as well as the cords to 
which the oars were lashed, so that they were made unser- 
viceable.*’ Ivumerous patrols traversed (ho streets, the 
armed men bciitg accompanied by citizens, both young and 
old, carrying vumfres dc fou, tluit is, rods tijipcd with iron, 
having several lighted matches or jiort-fires tit the end, 
which were used at that time to discharge the arquebuses 
The dreaded hour when the evil use which princes make of 
their power accelerates their ruin, had arrived at Itist for 
the Bishop of Geneva. De la Baume and his partisans, 
who watched from their windows (he jtass.agc of these ex- 
cited bands, w'cre surprised at the number of arquebusiers 
with which the city w.as suddenly thronged. ‘ They were 
informed that for each arquebusier there were three or four 
match-men, which caused great alarm to those in the palace.’ 
A comet that appeared during the month of July alarmed 
them still more.t As yet the huguenots wanted a man to 
load the way ; they Avere to find him in Baudichon de la 
Maisonneuve. 

The Lutheranism of (hat citizen was of old date. He 
was a great friend of John Lullin, who possessed, it will be 
remembered, the hostehy of the Bear, at that time much 
fi-cquented b}' German traders, who were, for the most part, 

^ ‘Nitircryi nager’ (neither pull nor steer), alluding to the peculiar 
mode of rowing employed on the lake. 

t Berne MSS., Hist. Helvcl. v. p. 125. 
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Lutlierans Some Nurembnrg merclnnts of flie mme of 
Toquer amved there dunng the Lent of 352C* De h 
ilnisonneuve, who hid mach bo ^^e^lS Tvith Germany, went 
often to "ee them, ‘ e^Ung nnd dnnking TMlh Ibern ’ Thejr 
conversation was very nmniateil, and \i«uallj turned upon 
religion As early ns 1523 the traders of Nurerobvirg Ind 
heard the Gospel from the mouth of 0 lander, and they 
endeavored to propagate it wherever tliey went Hicir 
words struck De la Waisonncave all the more ‘becanseat 
that time there was no mention of Lutheranism in Geneta, 
or next to none, at least ’ t There was at that time m 
Lulhn’s sen ice a young man of Lyons, named Jean Lemai, 
about twenty five years of ag^ and very attached to the 
Homan Clmrcb While waiting at table, he listened atten- 
tively to the conversation between Bandicbon and the Ger- 
mans, and kept it m his memory The danng Geneve e 
did not restrain himself, and said, sometimes at dinner, 
sometimes at supper,^ * God did not ordain Lent. It is 
mere folly to confe'^s to the priests, for they cannot ab«olr© 
you It IS an abuse to go to mas'* All the religious order*, 
mendicants, and others, are nonsense’ ‘What, then, wiil 
you do with the monks?’ asked one of the party ‘Set 
them all to till the earth,’ he replied ‘ If you say such things’ 
ob«erved a cathohe, ‘ the Church will refuse you bunnl ’ 
‘"Wlien I die,’ he answered, ‘I will have no preaching at 
my funeral, and no bells tolled , I wiU be buried wherever 
I please *§ Baudichon’s remarks were not kept wilbin the 
walls of tbe hostelry the Bear Before long they were 
repealed throughout the city and neighborhood ‘ That 
man,' «aid many, ‘ is one of the principal Lutherans and m 
the front rank of tho c who set (hem going That u 
what he was about to do 

• * About e gbt years ago esya an anthonly of 163< (3IS da pwefi 
inquhitionel de Lyon). Tbe m t ng of tbe MS is Tuyuer, which fa pf'iti* 
bly not the correct spell (ig of (be Grmian name 

t Oudamo s ^talt'Ce CO niRerien 

} Solt en llnant solt en soDpont VS de Zjw. 

4 3(S da proems de I von pp 2S7 

I * LeamettSDten tram —MS da prvclsde lyon p 1S3. 
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On the 12th of July, 1533, Baudichon had passed the 
day in the country, making preparations for the harvest. 
Returning from the. fields at night, he was surprised to see 
an extraordinary guard at the city gate, and on asking what 
it meant, he was told that the episcopalians were going to 
convej" the prisoners to some place of strength. Immedi- 
ately he determined to compel the bishop — but solely througli 
fear — to follow the course prescribed by the laws. He 
desired fifty of the most resolute of his friends to take each 
an iron-tipped stafi" and to place five matches at the end. 
He then concealed them all in a house not far from the 
palace. Ere long darkness covered the city ; there was 
nobody in the streets except a few patrols. De la Maison- 
neuve bade the men of his troop light their matches, and 
put himself at their head. In their left hands they held the 
staff, and the sword in their right. Entering the palace, 
and making their way to the prince’s apartment, they ap- 
peared before him, surrounded him with their two hundred 
and fifty lights ; and Baudichon, acting as spokesman, called 
upon him to surrender his prisoners to their lawful judges. 
The bishop stared with amazement at this band of men with 
their swords and flaming torches ; the night season added 
to his terror, and he thought that if he did not give way he 
would be put to death. Baudichon had no such idea ; but 
Pierre de la Baurae, imagining his last hour had come,* gave 
the required order. Upon which the troop defiled before him 
with their port-fires, and quitted the episcopal palace. The 
huguenot prisoners having been transferred to the syndics, the 
latter intrusted them to the gaoler of the same prison ‘ to 
keep them securely under pain of death.’ They had passed 
from the arbitrary power of the bishop to the lawful author- 
ity of the councils. Constitutional order was restored.f 
The bishop passed a very agitated night. The huguenots 
and the torches and the swords with which he had been 

• Soeur Jeanne. Levain du Calvinisme, p. 68. 

t Registres du Conseil des 10, 11, 12 Juillet. Froment, Gesles de Gen- 
he, pp. 62, 63. Reset MS. 
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surrounded would not let him sleep, and, when dajhg^lit 
came, he, as well as his coartier«, was quite unmanoed 
The 13th of July fell on Sunday, and nhat a Sunday’ ‘I 
shall leave the aty,’ the prelate said to hxs servants A 
rutnor of his approaching departure having got abroad, 'ome 
of the canons burned to the palace to dissuade hira *I will 
go,’ he repeated To no effect did his follower** repre^enl to 
him that, if he left, tlie catholic faith, the episcopate, the au- 
thority of the prince, his revenues, would all be lost , nothing 
could shake him He was determined to go A Thomas h, 
Becket would have died on the <pot, but Pierre de la 
Baume, says a contemporary document, 'was very warm 
about his own safety, but more than cold for the church '* 

One thought, however, dii-turbcil the limid bishop, nnl 
the proceedings of the syndics, Du Crest and Coquet, who 
came to beg him not to desert the city and his flock, served 
but to increase bis distress If the huguenots knew of his 
departure, he tlioughl they might possibly stop him and 
bring him back to the palace He dreamt of nothing but 
persecution, ho saw nothing but prisons, swords, and corpses. 
IIo made up his mind to deceive the syndic*, and assured 
them he would return in six weeks without foil, but he 
promi ed himself that Geneva should never see him again 
He then asked the magistrates /or six score of orquebii>icri 
to protect his departure the next morning 

The sjTidics having determined to convene tlie council, 
the u«here went round the city and rouactl the councillors 
from their beds Geneva desired to keep her hi hop, while 
the hi hop wished to de«ert her The council ordered sh't 
next morning at daybreak, for fear the piehtc shoull leave 
early, the sjndica should go and point out the necessity fur 
hiti rcmainingt 

The syndics had scarcely left him when he ftll into frc»h 
terror** He thought that the mustering of six-score »r* 

* * Fort Cchsuffi pour #a propre per*oniic plus que froi I poor 1 
— Rfgstre do ConsetJ du 13 Jsilkt, Fromcil, Ctfiti Ji Cti^t P- 
Iteme MS 

t lief istro <iu Gonse 1 ttu 13 Jaillet 1533 
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quebusicrs would spread abroad the nows of his dojiarlurc, 
lliat the hujiucnofs would rush to arms, that ho would Had 
himself between two parlies armed with spears and arcjtic- 
buscs. ... lie must make haste and depart alone, by 
night or at peep of day, without any jiarade, befoi'c the 
syndics could have time to assemble the eouneil, which, he 
fancied, could not meet before the morrow. No one slept 
in the palace that night; all were busy jn-eparing for the 
departure, and they took care that nothing should botniy to 
the outside the agitation that reigned within. That was .a 
terrible night. Two spectres appeared to the bisho|) and 
dismayed him — the Gospel and liberty, lie saw no means 
of escaping lliem but ilight. But wliat would the duke .and 
the pope say ? To quiet his conscience, he wrote, .at the 
last moment, a letter to the council, in which he enjoined 
them to oppose the evangelical meetings, and to mainl.ain 
the Romish religion ‘ nior</je«s, tooth and nail’ 

Daylight would soon appear; they were dejected in the 
palace, but evcrytliing was ready for flight. At that mo- 
ment there was a knocking at the gate. ... It was 
the four syndics ; the bishop was a few minutes too late. 
. . . The syndics entered, and conjured Pierre de la 

Baurae in the name of peace, country, and religion. They 
pointed out to him the consequences of liis def)arturc; the 
monarchical power crumbling away, the republic rising upon 
its ruins, the Church of Rome disappearing, and that of the 
innovators taking shape. . . . 

But nothing could move the bishop ; he remained insen- 
sible .as a statue. They next entreated liim to leave tlie state 
affairs in order ; to appoint, during his absence, a vicai*, an 
official, a judge of appeal PieiTc de la Baume refused 
everything. One onl^' thought filled his mind — he wanted 
/ to get away. ‘ Alas ! ’ said the moderate catholics, ‘ he does 
not set the state in order, and as for the clinrch over which 
he is pastor ... he abandons his flock.’ When the 

*Le Cur(S Besson . Mcmoircs poitr rJUstoirc Ecdusiastiquo da Diocese d« 
Geneve, p. 63. ^ 
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syndics ^nd withdrawn, lie gave the signal for departure. 
There was not a moment to lose, lie thought , it will oon 
be broad daylight, and who knows but the magi trates, who 
set so much upon bis presence, may give orders to slop him 
Let every man do bis duly f Let there not be a minute's 
delay ! The bishop took care not to leave the palace either 
by the principal entrance or by the ordinary gates of the 
city In the vaults of the building was n passage which led 
to an unfrequented street — the Rue du Boule, now tie 
Rue de la Fontaine By following this street, the bishop 
could reach a secret poatem in the wall of the city, which 
Froment calls la fausse porte du sel Then Pierre dc la 
B lume would bo out«ide of Geneva , then he would be safe 
Accordingly the bishop quitted bi» apartments, descended (o 
the basement of the palace, and made bis escape from that 
edifice (which is now a pn«on) like a malefactor escaping 
from his dungeon Hia officers were downesast , they would 
have wished to cru«h those insolent huguenots but were 
obliged to leave tliem a clear field The bi hop himself, 
forced to quit his palace and bis power, fell great vexation • 
He looked about him wiih uneasiness and trembled Ic t he 
should see the huguenots appear at the corner of the street. 
The encroachments he had made on the liberties of the 
citizens were not of a nature to tranquillize him, and m his 
distress he quickened his steps 

The fugitive band readied the secret po tern, the prelate 
had the key , lie passed through and stood on the shore of 
the lake I here was no enemy in sight He entered a 
boat which bad been got ready for him, and reached tic 
other hattk He eprvtg unoKdntcly upon tho J o}~'e that 
was waiting for him, and rode ofT at u g illop He fi-^t 
weight upon Ills heart grow lighter the firthcr he nint 
Now (he fierce huguenots «iH trouble him no more, and K 
will ‘make good cheer' * lie retired to the Tower of Slaf*' 
wj s the chronicle, ‘and never returned again ' t 
Baiuhclion de la Sfai onneuve had succeeded beyond bu 
• JroJDeot Cutes Otnhrt ^ 63 fRowlMS 
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expectation'. i!^ol only had the prisoner.' hivn ro'oued 
from the unlawful power of the bishop, but the prelate, him- 
self had disajipearcd. A few huguenots, waving their vum- 
ires dc feu, had been suflieicnt to deliver Geneva. Not a 
drop of blood had been shed. ‘As at (he sound of the 
trumpets of Gideon, and at the sight of Itis lamps,' said the 
evangelists, * the Amalchites and the iiridianilos fled during 
the night, so did the bi.shop and his follower.s flee away jit 
the sound of the .arms atid at the sight of the fire.' * 

Early in the morning of the 1-lth of July, the news of 
the bishop’.s departure circulated through the city. 3'Iie 
c.atholic memiters of the council, deserted by a pcrptrcil 
prince, felt themselves unable henceforth to oppose the tor- 
rent which was advancing with irrc.sisliblc poa*cr. ‘All the 
c.atholic5,' says Sister .Tcjinne, ‘ were sor(dy grieved.’ The 
pope blamed the bishop for abandoning his church, and re- 
proached him for his cowardicc.f ‘ That misonible city, 
having lost its prince and pastor,' said people in Italy, ‘will 
beconic the .asj'lum of ever}' villain and the throne of 
heresy.’ J But what caused so much sorrow to the papisl.s 
was the source of immense joy to the evangelicals. They 
contended that the prince by running away .abdicated his 
usurped power, and that the citizens resumed their rights. § 
The sun of Geneva was setting, acconling to the old st^de 
(that of the Roman court) ; but according to the new (that 
of the Gospel), it was rising ; and Geneva, illumined by its 
rays, was to communicate that divine light to others. The 
14tli of July, 1533, wifne.'.sed in Geneva the fall of that 
hybrid power 1| which claims to hold two swords in its hand. 
Since then other bishop-kings have also disappeared, even 

^ I'romcnt, Gesfet dc Geneve, pp. 62, 63. 

t Le Curd Bes-^on, Memoires ituur V Ilistoire Ecdeswsli^tic da Diocese dc 
Geneve, p. 63. 

t Bridve Relation dc la Rdvoltc dc la Ville do Gendve. MS. in the 
Archives Gdiidr.alcs du Roj-auinc d'ltalic, paquet 14. 

§ Letter to Lord Townsend, the Secretary of State ChoueU Berne 
MSS. vi. 67. 

II It was also on the 14th of .July, two ccnturie.s and a half later (1739), 
that the reign of the feudal system came to an end. 

r\ 
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in the moat cithohe countnes , and the hsl, that of Rome, 
totters on his pedestal Tlie people of Gene\ a, from the 
time when they loat sight of thit shameless and pitite«3 pre 
] vte, ceased to care about biro, and nerer ashed after him 
They e\cn invented a byword, in use to tUia day, and 
when they wish to speak of a man for whom they fetl a 
thorough indiiTerence, they say Je ne m'en soune pasplus 
que de Baume (I do not care a straw about him) * 


CHAPTER II 

TWO REfOnitERS AND A DOMIMCAN IN OEVCVA 
(JcLT TO Dbceubes 1533 ) 

The bishop had fallen from Ins throne, nod with him 1 ad 
expired a despotism which olTensuely usurped the Mierfics 
of the people , the lawful magistrates once more fyit in their 
ciirule chatro, with liberty and justice at their ':ide« They 
investigated the cases of the citizens whom Pierre dc 1» 
Baume claimed to get nd of •without the formality of tml 
The only man ivho could be accused of Wemly's death was 
Pierre 1 Iloate, and he had taken refuge m tlie Domunom 
chuich, where the biOiop bad not cared to follow him The 
syndics went to the church, the poor wretch, «haking m 
every limb, citing aamly to the altir, and entd out 
claim the privileges accorded to this sanctuary’ He was 
arrested and the inquiry commenced It proi cd the inno- 
cence of tlic impn onctl huguenots, and showcil tint tie 
di turbance in which Wemly fell had been caused ly the 

♦ I care no more for I rti than f f lUun e that h «<V el rt/i Tbi« 
espreM on owe* fts ongo to tie name of La Ita ne last lifthopW 
Gencia Ccncreu de Gatidj^ ct da J Humbert. 
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violence of the canon himself, who was armed from head to 
foot, and had taunted his adversaries with loud cries. The 
magistrates, however, thought that the blood of the victim 
called for the blood of him who had shed it. Pierre I’Hoste, 
the carman of the city, denied striking the fatal blow, but 
-confessed that he had struck Wernly : he was condemned 
and beheaded. All the other prisoners were released. 

But there was no relief to Claudine Level’s sorrow ; her 
husband was still confined in Castle Gaillard, and the gov- 
ernor refused to release him. The council entreated the 
Bernese deputies in Geneva to intercede in behalf of the 
prisoner, and on the 4th of September, one of them, accom- 
panied by J. Lullin and C. Savoye, having gone out to 
Ville-la- Grand, about a league from the city, Aime Levet 
was surrendered to them.* 

While this pious man lay in the Gaillard dungeons, the 
insults heaped upon him, the harshness of the prison, and 
the almost certain death which threatened him, had given 
his faith a new life ; so that when the castellan had released 
him from his bonds, he inwardly vowed that he would make 
his deliverance accelerate the triumph of the Gospel. He 
had scarcely reached home, when he wrote to Anthony 
Froment, the evangelist, whose church had been the mar- 
ket-place, and whose pulpit a fishwife’s stall, and conjured 
him to return. The latter did not hesitate, and knowing 
that the struggles which awaited him there were beyond the 
strength of one man, he invited one of the brethren fi-om 
Paris, and at that time in the Pays de Vaud to accompany 
him. This was Alexander . Canus, called also Dumoulin. 
One day, therefore, Airae and Claudine LeVet saw the two 
evangelists arrive. One lodged with them at St. Gervais 
on the right bank, and the other at Claude Salomon’s, near 
the Molard, on the left bank ; being thus quartered in the 
two parts into which the city was divided, they could share 
the labor. 

* Eegistre du Conseil des 6, 7, 8, 12, 17, Aoflt et 4 Septembre,1533. — 
Froment, Gestes di Geneve^ p. 60. Koset MS. liv. iii. ch. xvi. 
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Salomon, nl.o nlmrcd w.th Ln>et tl.t honor nnd danger of 
reccing .1,0 c.nngch«...avn, nn gcn.lenr 
ncuic nns quick nnd often MOltn. One ' ^ ,1,^ 

the h, shop’s flight, .1,0 litter snn m front of 
street ttvo of tho bishop’s partisans, whom '“'P , 

ho getting up some conspimcy. In, blood bo' ^ 
sight, nnd In, exclnimcd ‘there nrt, '""" 3 ' " of duty, 

. . . JlTfiogere Itch to bent them”’ ^ sens., ot d^. 

how ever, restnmetl him, and he did nothing B‘>t « ® 
was calm and full of chanty nnd companion he 
of the a pa^tsing chullitions, and thought on y o 
the eich nnd the poor, and shcUtrmg ptnngcrs w 
Bomisli pe^^ccutlons drove to Genera ‘Thtse poo 
cccB,’ he said, ‘ are more destitute than all the rest 
’ivife, ‘neither dainty nor nice,’t lavished her cares on 

They were the Gams and Dorcas of Senptme 

Fromentand Alexander, quartered on both ° 

Rhone, preaclied the Word m private houses ^th e 

power that the new faith extended far and wide, * 

layers of a vme.'t the old stocks g,t3 

which took root and formed other stocks Tlie p 
were alirmed, and exclaimed llut if tho«e doctrine 
turned to be so preached, all the country would soon e i^^ 
^ fested with the sect. They applied to the bi«hop, w 

at his castle of May — restless agitated and reproac i o 
linmelf with lus disgraceful flight. Wishing to redeem t 
fault, he replied on the 24 th of October, forbidding a^^ 
preaching in Geneva except according to ancient 
'Ihe exulting priests presented the®!, episcopal 
the council The bishops cownnlly belmuor 
tmngtd the magistrates. ‘ Preach the Gospel, iinsw ,y.^^ 
council, ‘ onrf soy not/i»»»^ which cfwmo^ he prove I J 
Scripture TliC’ie important words, which gi'o the 

• • La in«tnine founn He qosje n •{?«*« cfiatrc lei tr»llre*l ^ n SS 
t ‘Sullement it^l cate nl m|,n«fJe — Froment itUtt dt 
Pegtaln «lu Conxll cl i ti Octobrs 1 
) * A U itci i>ro>int 
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formers/ * resolved to apprehend them. lYhenever a meet- 
ing w.is formed, the sei^eants came upon it unexpectcdlj". 
‘J3ut as soon as thej saw the levelled halberds, the faith- 
ful, greatly increased in number, did (heir duty, surrounded 
their ministers, and helped Uiem to escape/ In consequence 
of this, the episcopal police went more craftily to >\ork: 
they kept watch upon the ministers, and came upon tliem 
when they were alone, ‘aiming at nothing less than their 
lives.’ t But these efforts of the priests increased the re- 
spect men felt for the evangelnts. ‘ Such persccutionV 
said the huguenots, ‘are a sign by which we may know that 
the ministers are excellent servants of Christ.’ + 

The bishop, vexed at having left Ins episcopal city, could 
find rest nowhere. At one time he was at the Tower of 
May, at another at 1<0DS-Ie-Saulnicr, now at Arboi'#, novv 
eliowhere, Tho tliought that two reformers liad come to 
take his place in Geneva disturbed him j and when ho 
found that the fcitizcns paid no attention to his strict prohi- 
bition of Go'pel preaching sent on the 24tli of October, his 
exasperation was at its height. ‘We roust apply an heroic 
remedy to the disease/ he '»aid, ami on the 20th of Novem- 
ber he dictated letters patent addressed to the procurotor- 
Gscal. 

The Great Council met on the 30lh of November to hear 
the letters read. ‘ AVe command,’ s.aid the bishop, ‘that no 
one in our city of Geneva preach, expound, or cau«c to be 
preached or expounded, secretly or publicly, or in any man- 
ner Mhatsoever, the hol^ page,x\m hotg Gospel, % unlc’s bo 
have receivctl our express permit-ton, under pain of peipet- 
ual excommunication ami n fine of one hundred livres/ 'I he 
Two Hundred were attoundctl, the ev angellcaU were indig- 
nant, and the belter ctuholics hung their head-. A bishop 

• ‘ Fort enrenim^s contre l« deoK r^fonujileur-.* 
t ' Ne Noutant pa.« moins (]ue la/itWiire dc leurTfc.’ 

J Iromfnt, Cfiin. p C« 

clam, palim, Mvnlt* Tel pnblKt »»er»m p»j^n»m, ■awaia 
Franpelmm e*|>oncr« tut *li« quoiwodocunniue rficrre * — Cabe«l, 

(rcf /otciilcaJc r/r/joe /VcujttftiJtcafarM, t. p. <2. 
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to forbid the prencliing of the holy jnuje. of the hohj Gos'prt / 

. . . to forbid it too in tlic very sen^on (Advent) wlien it 

■was usual to proclaim it ! To (•xcoinimmienle till who 
preach it ! To forbid its being taught w any wanner what- 
soever! To forbid them to talk of it in courts or gardens, 
or elsewhere ! Not a room, not a cellar, kitchen, or garret 
was excepted ! The Apostle Paul declares, however, that 
the Gospel of Ohrist must not be hindered. Tin.* emotion of 
the Two Hundred was so great that all delibcralion becanu! 
impossible ; ‘ the whole council 7'osc and went out.' we read 
in the minutes of the sitting. Such was the mute but ener- 
getic repl}'^ made by Geneva to its bishop. 

In the city the emotion was still greater, and vented ilsell 
in murmurs and sighs, and also in ironical jests. * Have 
you heard the news? ’said the huguenot.s: ‘the bi>hop is 
going to issue an order with sound of trumpet, forbidding 
us to speak either good or evil of God and Chvi>t.’ Tim 
silly prohibition was like oil thrown upon the. fire : tins 
preachings became more frequent, and even the indilVercnt 
began to read the Scriptures. Fromont and his frienils dis- 
tributed evangelical books in abundance : first the New 
Testament, then various treatises recently comi)nsed,such as 
La Verite cachee, La Gonfreric da Saint- Esprit^ La Ma- 
niere da Bapteme, La Chic dc Jesus- Christ, ami Lc Livre dcs 
Ilarchands.* De Vingle, tlie printer, and one of his men, 
named Grosne, helped them in this Avork. Put the ptijiists 
sometimes treated the colporteuns roughly; a gentleman of 
the neighborhood, having caught Grosne on the high road, 
cut off his ears.f This had no effect ; the pco\)le thir.'itcd 
for the truth, and all were eager to hear the Word of God. 

The leaders of the episcopal party, seeing that nothing 
could stop these precheurs de ehcminces (chimney-proacher.<) 
and their hearers, looked about for a jireacher whose ener- 
getic eloquence might rekindle the e.xpiring Roman fervor, 

* The Hidden Truth. The Brotherhood of the Holy Gliost, TIic M.-in- 
ner of Baptism. The Supper of .Jesus Christ The Tradesincu's Book. 

t MS. da proefes inquisitionnel de Lyon, pp. 6 ct 7. 
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onp of those stout champions who can deal heavy blows in 
seijous confe&ts For three or four centuries the Domini- 
cans had pliytd, as inquisitor*', (he chief parts in the papacy , 
thtj were “kilful, eloquent, shrewd in government, ptr«e- 
renng in their designs, inflexible m dogma, prodigal of 
tlncats, condemnations, and the stake. There was much 
talk in Saro}, and even in Geneva, about one of them,— -a 
doctor of the Soi bonne, named Guy Furbity, — 'a grwl 
theologian,’ they said, * an enthusiastic servant of the pojit, 
a 6H orn enem} of the Reformation, daring and violent to the 
!a<it degree.** Just then he was preaching at ChamWry 
and Wontmeillnn, charming all hearers. The Geneve»t,catli* 
olics petitioned the Sorbonne fortius great preacher Such 
a rock, transported to the valley of the Leman, would, they 
thought, check the deiastating torrent of rtforni Their 
prayer was granted, and Furbity flattered him«elf Ihit he 
was going to win a fairer crown than all bis predecessors 
Frond of his order, his repufation, and Ins Church, he ar- 
rived m Geneva with haughty bead, glaring eyes, and thrtat- 
ening gestures, one might Imvc imagined that he was going 
to crush all lus advtr irics to jiowder *AhI tho'C poor 
Lutherans,’ he said disdainfully, * tliosc poor chimney-prc ich- 
ersl’ ‘ He was in a passion,’ says Froment.'}' The hugue- 
nots Mid, as they pointed him out, ‘ Look at that Atla*, who 
fancies he carries the totlcnng Church of (he Roman pon- 
tiff on his shoulders 'J 

A plot had bt.tn formed, of wlutli Furbity wa* to be the 
chief mslnimtnt The syndics, Du Crt«t, Baud, Malbiii** 
son, and many other good Genevans Ind Iwtn gninrd over 
by the pric«ts to tlic cause of the pope, and by (his tneani 
the latter held m their hands the council, the treasury, 
(he artillery, and, m one word, the city pn>iM.rty, la-uhs 
tlio Ignorant populace | The Sorbonne doctor had hanlly 
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gave life to Jesus Christ once, whereas the i)rie.^l creates 
him every day, as often as he likes. If a priest pronounces 
the sacramental words over a sack lull ol l)read, oi in a lel- 
lar full of wine, all the bread, by that very act, is trans- 
formed and becomes the precious body ol Christ, and all the 
’wine is changed into blood — which is what the Virgin 
never did. . . . Ah I the priest ! . . . you .-hoiild 
not merely salute him, you should kneel and prostrate your- 
selves before him.’ 

T his was not enough; the Dominican thought it his duty 
to establish the doctrine of transubstantiation, on which tlie 
dignity of the priest is founded. He exclaimed : ‘ We inu.'^t 
believe that the body of Jesus Christ is in the host in liosh 
and bone. We must believe that he is there as mucli as he 
was in the Blessed Vii’gin’s womb, or on the wood of the 
true cross. We must believe it under pain of damnation, 
for our holy theological faculty of Paris at the Sorbonnc, 
and our mother the holy Church, believe it. Yes; Jesus 
Christ is in the host, as he was in the Virgin’s womb, . . . 
but small ... as small as an ant. It is a matter that 
admits of no further discussion.’ 

Whereupon the Dominican, satisfied that he had gained a 
signal victory, indulged in the impetuosity of his clerical 
haughtiness, and, pouring out a torrent of insults, exclaimed: 

‘ Where are those wretched Lutherans who preach to tlie 
contrary? Where are these heretics, these rascals, these 
worse than Jews, Turks and heathens? . . . Where 

are these fine chimne^j-preachcrs^ Let them come forward, 
and they shall be answered. . , . Hal ha I They will 
take good care not to show themselves, e.xcept at the chim- 
iiey-eorner, for they are only brave in deceiving poor women 
and such as know nothins.’ * 

Having spoken thus, the monk sat down, proud of his 
eloquence. A great agitation prevailed in tlie congregation ; 
the reformers were challenged to the combat; the ^people 
wondered ivhether they would reply to the challenge. 

* Froment, Gestes d& Geneve, pp. 69-71. Gautier SIS. 
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gave life to Jesu.> Christ once, whereas the jiriesl creates 
him every day, as often as ho likes. If ti uriest [>roiuiunee.s 
the saeramental words over a sack full of hread. or in a cel- 
lar full of wine, all the bread, by that very iiet, i.s trans- 
formed and becomes the precious boily of Chri.-'t, and all the 
‘wine is changed into blood — wliich is what tlie Virgin 
never did. . . . Ah ! the jiric>t ! . . . you .-hould 
not merely salute him, you shouhl kneel and prostrate your- 
selves before him.’ 

This was not enough ; the Dominican thought it his duty 
to establish the doctrine of trausubstantiation, on which the 
dignity of the priest is founded. lie exclaimed: ‘ We mu>L 
believe that the hotly of Jesus Christ is in the host in llcr-h 
and bone. We nui.-t believe, that he is there as much tis he 
w:is in the lllessed Virgin's womb, (jc on the wood of the 
true cross. We must believe it uiulcr pain <(f damnation, 
for our holy tlioological faculty of Paris at tlie .Sorhotine, 
and our mother the holy Chnreli, helievc it. Yes; Jeaiis 
Christ is in the host, as he wsus in the Virgin’s womb, . . . 
but small ... as small as an :mt. It is a matter that 
admits of no further discussion.’ 

Whereupon the Dominican, .satisfied that he had gained a 
signal victory, indulged in tlie impetiu»sity of his clerical 
haughtiness, and, pouring out a torrent of insults, exclaimed: 
‘ Where are those wretched Lutherans wlio preach to the 
contrary? Where are these heretiiy, these rascals, tlie.-o 
worse than Jews, Turks and heathens? . , . 'Wlierc 

are these line chimney-preachers? Let them come forward, 
and they shall be answered. . . . Ila ! ha ! They will 

take good cure not to sliow themselves, except at the cliim- 
ney-eorner, for they are only brave in deceiving poor women 
and such as know nothing.’ * 

Having spoken thus, the monk sat down, proud of his 
eloquence. A great agitation prevailed in the congregation ; 
the reformers were challenged to the combat; the people 
wondered w'hether they w'ould reply to the clialleuge. 

=* Froment, Gestea da Geneve, pp. G9-71. Gautier MS. 
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hold of the evangelist, just as they reached the great doors 
of the cathedral. Baudichon de la Maisonneuve observing 
this, halted, drew his sword, and, facing the rioters, cried in 
a loud voice : ‘ I will kill the first man that touches him. 
Let the law prevail ; and if any one has done wrong, let 
him be punished.’ The catholics, intimidated by Maison- 
neuve’s look, shrank back ; and Froment’s friends, taking 
advantage of this favorable moment, dragged him away from 
his enemies. Then, ‘ the women, as if they were mad, 
rushed after him with great fury, throwing many stones at 
him.’ * The huguenot Perrin, more politic than evangelical, 
alarmed at the tumult, said to Froment: ‘We have spoilt 
the business ; it was going on very well, and now all is lost.’ 
The other (by which words Froment indicates himself), sure 
of his cause, answered simply : ‘ All is won ! ’ The future 
showed that he was right. When Froment arrived at Bau- 
dichon’s house, — the usual asylum of the friends of the 
Gospel, — Le Collonier took him up to the hayloft and care- 
fully hid him under the hay. De la Maisonneuve and Janin 
had afterwards to pay deaidy for their kind offices. The 
latter had scarcely quitted the loft when Claude Baud ar- 
rived with his officers and his halberds. ‘They searched 
the house all over, and even thrust their spears into the 
hay, but finding nobody they withdrew.’ f 

Alexander, who had not spoken in the church, had ac- 
companied his friend as far as the great doors. Seeing Fro- 
ment led away by Janin, and believing him safe, he halted 
‘ at the top of the steps in the midst of the people,’ and, 
not permitting himself to be intimidated by the popular 
fury, he exclaimed : ‘ He very properly took him to task. 
Doctor Furbity has preached against the holy books; he is 
a false prophet.’ The syndics, pleased to catch one at least, 
carried Alexander off" to the town-hall, and some demanded 

=^‘Les femmes comme enrag^es . . . de grande furie, lui jetant 
force pierres.’ — Froment, Gestes merveilletus de Geneue, pp. 71-74 Soem: 
Jeanne, Levaiii dti Gilvinisme, p. 70. Gautier JIS. 

■j Registre du Coiiseil du 2 Ddcembre 1533. 
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arrival at Berne. He told all liis friends (of whom ho had 
many) wliat was going on at Geneva. Froment and AIo.k- 
ander, who stood by his side, supported his complaints ami 
repeated the insults of the Dominican. The Bernese were 
exasperated by the abuse the monk had heaped upon the 
protestants, but they were animated by a nobler motive. 
They had thought that Geneva, so famous for the energetic 
character of its citizen.^, would be a great gain for the Kef- 
ormation ; and now people were beginning to say in Savoy, 
in the Pays de Vaud, at Fribnrg, and in France, that the 
reforming movement w:is ertished in the huguenot city. ‘ A 
great rumoi',’ says Fai’el, ‘ spread everywhere touching 
Geneva, how that i\Iaster Furbity had triumphed in his dis- 
putations with the Lutherans.’ * The Bernese resolved to 
assist the threatened Reform by despatching to Geneva . . . 
not large battalions, but a humble preacher of the Gospel. 
They sent William Farel as Maisonneuve’s companion. 

On Sunday, December 21, the feast of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, Furbity, proud at having to eulogize so heroic 
a saint, wsis more energetic than ever. ‘All who follow 
that cursed sect,’ he cried, ‘are lewd and gluttonous livers, 
wanton, ambitious, murderers, and thieves, who live like 
bea.sts, loving their own sensuality, acknowledging neither 
a God nor a superior.’ These words raised the enthusiasm 
, of the catholics, the chief of whom resolved to go in a body 
to the bishop’s palace to thank the reverend father. The 
noble Perceval de Pesmes, capitaino des bans, ‘ the captain 
of the good,’ as the nuns called him, was at their head. 
‘ Most reverend father,’ said the descendant of. the Crusad- 
ers, ‘we thank you for preaching such good doctrine, and 
heg you will fear nothing.’ — ‘ Hold fast to the sword, cap- 
tain ; on my side I will use the spirit and the tongue.’ The 
compact being made, the deputation withdrew. 

* Letires certaines d'aucuns grands (roubles et lumultes advenus d Geneve, 
avec la dispulalion faile Van 1534. This pamphlet is dated April 1, 1534, 
and is from the pen of Farel, though the printer describes it as being 
by a notary of Geneva. 
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one side more tliaii to the other.’ * But it must be acknowl- 
edged that he had more force than circumspection, and 
an unparalleled activity was the principal feature of his char- 
acter. To venture everywhere, to act in all circumstances, 
to preach in every place, to brave every danger, were his 
enjoyment and his life. His excessive genius ‘ delighted in 
adventure,’ as was said of a celebrated conqueror, and 
he was never so truly happy as when he was in the field. 
Farel began the work, and Calvin completed it. 

Another man, a layman, was called to play a part not less 
important in the Genevan Reformation. It has been re- 
marked t that in the great revolutions of nations, God 
sometimes gives not a counsellor to be listened to, but a 
torrent to be followed. There was indeed in Geneva a 
mighty torrent rushing towards Reform, and the man who 
personified that popular force was Baudichon de la Maison- 
neuve. Noble in heart as in race, at first he had been 
merely an independent politician and an opponent of the 
papacy ; but, opening his house and his heart to the Gospel, 
he came to love it more and more every day. Certainly 
he did not possess all the evangelical graces ; he was some- 
what of a jester, and might' often be found laughing at the 
superstitions of his times. Occasionally, also, he was violent 
in his acts and words. But the republican energy that 
characterized him made him the fittest man to cope with 
Rome, the Duke, and the Inquisition. Strong, proud, im- 
movable, he was on a small stage, what the Elector of 
Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse were on a larger 
stage, the patron of evangelical doctrine. Although of noble 
descent, he was in trade, and had an extensive business. 
Rich and generous, he provided for the wants of the new 
creed. The magistrates of the cities with which he had 
dealings showed him much consideration ; and not only did 
the puissant republic of Berne'^ intercede in his favor, but 

* Lellres cerUiines cTaticuns grands troubles ei tumulles advenus d Geneve, 
avec la disputation faite Van 1534, avant-propos. 

+ Thiers on the Insurrection in Spain. 
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them when a commotion was heard in the street. A plot 
had broken out. 

It was near midday. Between eight and nine hundred 
priests and laymen were going to the bishop’s palace, where 
they had appointed a meeting. In the palace everything 
was astir ; the cellars were open, and the servants were 
running about with bottles in their hands. ‘ They supplied 
v/ine in profusion, and every man promised to do his duty. 
They were respectable-looking people and well dressed." 
Two hundred men "were to stop at St. Pierre’s to attack the 
^eretics in the rear. All the others were to go down to the 
Molai’d, ‘ burning for the cause of God,’ and attack Baudi- 
chon’s house, where Fai’el Avas to be found.* 

De la Maisonneuve, understanding what was going on, 
hastily quitted the council-chamber, and ran to defend his 
home.t His first care was to hide Farel as well as he 
could, and then, while preparations were making to storm 
his house, he took steps for its defence. But the council, 
learning what was going on, left the hotel de ville, and 
ordered the bishop’s partisans to lay down their arms. It 
seemed strange to do so, after so many protestations and so 
much zeal ; yet they obeyed. ‘ The wicked build triumphs 
in the air,’ said the huguenots, ‘ and all these reports ended 
in smoke at last.’ J 

Farel left his hiding-place and resumed his preachings in 
the houses | but his audience had a singular appearance. 
In front of the minister might be seen the proud features of 
the huguenots, with helmets on the;, heads, swords by their 
sides, and some were armed with cuirass, arquebuse, oi 
halberd ; for, since the last catholic resort to arms, they 

• Registre du Conseil du 22 D^cembre 1633. Froment, Gestes merveil 
hux de Geneve, p. 78. Soeur Jeanne, Levain du Culvinisme, p. 71. Lettres 
ceriaines d'aucuns grands troubles, &c. 

t Recent investigations indicate that this house was situated in the Rue 
basse du Marchd, in front of the Terraillet. 

t ‘ Les mdchants se batissent des triomphes en fair, et tons ces bruits ne 
sout finalementquefumde.’ — Lettres certaines. Froment, Gestes de Geneve, 
p. 79. Soeur Jeanne, Xeratw tfu Calviuisme,'p. 73. 
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and the most worthless of men.’ * Thus ended the year 
IfioS. 

The new year was to make the balance incline to the side 
of the Reformation ; accordingly the clergy, as if terrified at 
the future, resolved to destroy the tree by the roots, and in- 
Migurated the first day of the year 1534 by an e.xtraordina- 
ry proclamation. ‘ In the name of Monscigneur of Geneva 
ind of his viCar,’ said the priests from all the pulpits, ‘ it is 
ordered that no one shall preach (/le JFoi'cl of God, either in 
public or in private, and that all the books of Holy Scrip- 
ture, whether in French or in German, shall be burnt.’ f 
The reformed, w’ho were present in great numbers in the 
church, were staggered at the new-year’s gift \vhich the 
bishop presented to his people. The Dominican, who was 
preaching that day for the last time, outdid the proclamation, 
and bade farewell of his audience in a paltry epigram : — 

Je veux vous donner mes dtreunes, 

Dieu coiivertisso Ics luthdriens I 
S' its ne se retournent U bien, 

Qu'il leur donne fldvres quartaincs ! 

Qui veut si,prennenl ses mitaines ! t 

Notwithstanding his invocation of the quartan ague, the 
catholics said, with tears in their eyes, ‘ With what devotion 
he takes leave of us 1 ’ All, however, had not been equally 
touched: just as the mouk was preparing to depart, his 
guards stopped him, for he had forgotten that he was a pris- 
aner. 

Meanwhile the episcopal mandate was causing disturb- 

* Registre du Conseil des 27 et 28 Ddcembre. — Gautier MSG. — Riicbat, 
lii. p. 245. 

t MSG. de Reset, liv. iii. ch. xvii. — Registre du 1 Janvier, 1534. — Spoil. 
V p. 60. — Ruchat, iii. p. 244. — Roset and Farel, both contemporarie.'s, and 
ill a position to know the truth, report the fact that the Holy Scripture.s 
were to be burnt. The minutes of the council do not mention it ; but the 
secretary occasionally toned down what seemed too strong for a council 
the majority of which was at that time catholic. 

t Prendre ses mitaines, a figurative expression for prendre ses mesures, 
— Leilres cerlaines, &c. 
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prevailed upon Alexander to withdraw, as he had been 
lawfully banished. He turned his steps in the direction of 
France, where he soon after found a martyr’s death. But 
the evangelical cause in Geneva lost nothing, foi’, as Alex- 
ander left on one side, Froment returned on the other ; and 
almost at the same moment an embassy from Berne, headed 
by Sebastian of Diesbach, appeared at the city gates. These 
worthy deputies, seeing whativas going on, — the bivouacks, 
the soldiers, the spears, and arquebuses, — stopped their 
horses, examined the groups with an air of astonishment, 
asked what it all meant, and finally exhorted the rival par- 
ties to withdraw. The Genevese began to understand the 
strangeness of their position : the huguenots felt that it was 
a different po^ver from that of their ai’quebuses which should 
defend the Bible ; the men of both parties, therefore, yielded 
to the wise remonstrances of the Bernese, and every man 
retired to his own house.* 

Diesbach and his colleagues came with the intent of pros- 
ecuting the Dominican ; but while shutting the door against 
the monk, they desired to throw it wide open to the Refor- 
mation. Farel had been at Geneva some time ; Froment 
had just arrived ; but that was not all. A man of modest 
appearance, who formed part of the Bernese retinue, was to 
be more' formidable to Roman-catholicism than the illustri- 
ous ambassadors themselves. They had with them the 
young and gentle Viret. Weak and faint, he was still suf- 
fering from a wound inflicted by a priest of Payerne, but 
the deputies of Berne had insisted on his accompanying 
them. ‘Thus Farel, Viret, and Froment — three men of 
lively faith and indefatigable zeal — were going to work to- 
gether in Geneva. Everything seemed to indicate that the 
reformed bands of Switzerland were unmasking their bat- 
teries and preparing to dismantle those of the pope. They 
w'ere about to open a sharp fire, which would beat down the 
thick walls that for so long had sheltered the oracles and 
exactions of the papacy. 

* Froment, Gejies Geneve, p. 80. 
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CH^Ui^TER IV. 

THE TOURNAMENT. 

(J.^NUAUY TO Feuuuauy 1534.) 

The 9tli of January was au important date in the history 
of the Reformation of Geneva, and perhaps (we might add) 
in that of Europe. The laity were about to resume their 
rights : a priest was to appear before the Genevese laymen 
and the Bernese magistrates. As soon as the Council of 
Two Hundred had assembled, the ambassadors entered, fol- 
lowed by three persons who attracted the special attention 
of all present. The eyes full of lire, the bold bravery, the 
indomitable features of one of them mai’ked him to be Farel. 
The second, less known, had, although young, the prudence 
of a man in years and the siveetness of a St. John ; this 
was Viret. The third, short in stature and of mean appear- 
ance, decided in his gait, lively, and talkative ; this was 
Froment. They all took their seats at the right of the pre- 
mier syndic. The fi’iar of the order of St. Dominic, enter- 
ing in his turn, sat on the left on a raised bench. They had 
met to attack and defend the papacy. The tournament, at 
which a great crowd of gentlemen and citizens was present, 
resembled one of those ‘ solemn judgments ’ to which man 
had had recourse for ages to terminate certain controversies. 
The subject of the dispute was more important than usual. 
Truth and tradition, the middle ages and modern times, in- 
dependence and slavery, were in the balance. All, there- 
fore, who were interested in divine and human things, waited 
with impatience. Their expectations were disappointed. 

Just as the sti'uggle was about to begin, one of the com- 
batants hung back. The Dominican rose and said : ‘ Mes- 
sieurs, I am a monk and doctor of Paris ; I cannot appear 
VOL. IV. — 10 
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out one of live pavislv churches and appoint a preacher of 
the Gospel to it. Those who wish to go to the sermon, will 
so to the sermon ; those who wish to go to mass, will go to 
mass; every man is to remain free in his conscience ; no one 
shall be constrained, and all will be satisfied.’ ‘We are 
only laymen,’ answered the astonished syndics; ‘it is not 
our business to choose preachers and assign them churches.’ 
The council sent a deputation to Berne to soften the rigor 
of the chiefs of the state ; but it was useless. The greater 
the suppleness (to use the language of a manuscript) shown 
by the Genevans, the greater the inflexibility displayed by 
the Bernese. It was a struggle between the pliant and the 
rigid ; and the pliant, as usual, were compelled to give 
way.* 

The Bernese ambassadors pursued their plans with vigor, 
and demanded reparation for the insults of the Dominican, 
and a church for the preachers of the Gospel. ‘ If you re- 
fuse,’ added Diesbach, ‘ we shall return you the seals of 
our alliance ; we shall take back ours ; we shall prosecute 
the monk . . . and whomsoever we think fit.’ The 

Two Hundred were astounded, involuntary tears escaped 
from the eyes of some, and even the people outside were 
much disturbed (says the Council minute). Joining deeds 
to words, Sebastian of Diesbach placed the letters of alli- 
ance on the table. The whole assembly immediately rose 
up with indescribable emotion, and with tears begged the 
ambassadors to take back their letters. ‘We will do our 
best to satisfy you ! ’ exclaimed the premier-syndic, stout 
Catholic as he was. The stern Bernese noble was touched. 
‘ We take them back,’ he said at last ; ‘ but we protest that 
we shall return them if you do not satisfy our demands.’f 
Everything was then prepared for the trial. Geneva un- 
dertook to bear the axe into the wilderness of church 

* Registre du Conseil des 10, 11, 13 Janvier, 1534. — Ruchat, iii. p. 251, 
252. — JISC. de Gautier. 

t Registre du Conseil des 25 et 26 Janvier, 1534. — MSC. de Rosec, liv. 
ii. ch. xviii. etc. 
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Monk. — That is an article of faith, and I have not to 
answer for it before you. 

Premier-Syndic. — You are commanded to answer 
Monk. — I shall not answer. 

Premier-Syndic. — The charge is confessed. 

Ambas. — ‘ Most honored lords, we belong to those who 
read Scripture in the vulgar tongue. We belong to those 
who hold our Lord as sole head of the Ghurch, as its ever- 
lasting and sovereign pastor ; and, moreover, we are Ger- 
mans ; and for this reason we believe the said articles have 
been uttered against us. If we were what these articles 
say, we should deserve corporal punishment ; and therefore 
we demand, in terms of the lex talioms^ that the said 
preacher be visited with a punishment similar to that which 
we should have incurred.’ 

The reasoning of the ambassador was not iiTefutable. 
Envoys from Zurich, Basle, and other Evangelical cantons, 
even from the landgrave of Hesse or the elector of Saxony 
might just as well accuse the monk of having insulted them. 
But it is precisely this which explains the conduct of the 
Bernese deputies. Protestantism had been abused, its fun- 
damental principles trampled under foot. The Bernese did 
not prosecute the monk in order to avenge a personal af- 
front ; what they wanted was to see the Word of God set in 
the place of the word of the pope, and the Reformation es- 
tablished in Geneva. The Gospel was on trial and not ihy 
lords of Berne ; but the latter considered themselves the 
champions of the Reformation in Switzerland, and when 
enemies attacked it, they thought it their duty to defend it. 
To have kept out of the lists would have been disobedience 
to the supreme judge of the combat. The ambassadors 
brought up fourteen witnesses ready to swear that the monk 
had said what was ascribed to him.* 

Furbity seeing no other means of escape, determined to 
fight for Rome. On Thursday, 29th January, a rumor 

* Registre du Conseil du 27 Janvier, 1534. — Leiires certaines d'aucuns 
grands tj-oubles. 
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Fai-el, on the contrary, maintained the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, and declared that all doctrine must be 
founded on them alone. He called to mind that God, in 
this very book of Moses, had said : ‘ 1 e shall not add unto 
the Word which I command you, neither shall you diininish 
aught from it.* ‘ What is said of the Levitical priest in the 
Old Testament (he added) ought to be applied, not to the 
Homish priests, but to Jesus Christ, who is the everlasting 
high-priest. To him, therefore, we must go, him we must obey, 
and not the priest.’! ‘ Christ,’ exclaimed Furbity, ‘ gave to 
St. Peter the key of the kingdom of heaven, and St. Peter 
transmitted it to the priests, his successors.’ ‘ The key of 
the heavenly kingdom,’ answered Farel, ‘is the Word of 
God. If any one believes in the promises of grace with all 
his heart, heaven opens for him. If any one rejects them, 
heaven is closed against him.’ 

As it was growing late, the discussion was adjourned to 
the next day, and Furbity said haughtily that he was ready. 
A voice from the midst of the crowd called out : ‘ Endeavor 
to hold more to the Word of God and less to the teaching 
of the Sorbonne.’ ‘ I shall behave like a man,’ he answered. 
‘ If the strength of a man consists in his want of sense, then 
you are a true man,’ rudely returned the speaker. 

The next day the discus.sion entered upon a new phase. 

Farel maintained throughout the riglit and duty of the 
Christian people to read the Scriptures, to understand them, 
and to submit to them alone. Furbity, on the contrary, as- 
serted that the Scriptures should be read by tlie clergy only, 
and understood conformably with the interpretation of the 
councils. He proved his point by reasons which might have 
some force in the eyes of his friends, but they had none for 
Farel, who maintained the necessity of the immediate con- 
tact of each Chi’istian soul with the Scriptures of God. It 

* Deuteronomy iv. 2. 

t Farel indicated the p.ossages taken from the follotving chapter? : He- 
brews v. to X.; Romans xiv.; ilatthevr v.; Luke xxiv.; Jolm v. v'ii 
xii. xh Romans xv. ; Galatians L; Deuteronomy xviii. 
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The retbrmei'’3 energetic words sounded like a peal of 
thunder to his antagonist. Furbity was conloundcd and be- 
wildered ; his ideas became confused ; he lost his presence of 
mind, and, wishing to establish the doctrine of the episco- 
pate as it is understood at Rome, he (luoted the verse in 
which it is said that a bishop ought to be the husband of one 
wife, which greatly amused the assembly. lie did more : 
desiring to prove that there had been bishops of the Roman 
model in the apostolic times, he mentioned Judius IscarioU ‘ It 
is written of Judas,’ he said, ‘ his bishopric let anollter take : 
Mpiscoputum suum accipiat alter. As Judas had a bishopric, 
he must of necessity have been a bishop ; ’ and he concluded 
there was no salvation out of the Roman episcopate. The 
doctor had not kept his promise to behave like a man. Fa- 
rel smiled at the strange argument, and began to lash the 
Dominican with the scourge of irony. ‘ Jls you have (pioted 
that good bishop, Judas,’ he said, ‘Judas, who sold the 
Saviour of the world ; as you have asserted that he had a 
diocese, pray tell me in what part of the Roman empire it 
lay, and how much it was worth, according to the customary 
language of Rome. That bishop, whose name you use, is 
very like certain prelates who, instead of preaching the 
Word of God, car?p the hagf and instead of glorifying Je- 
sus Christ, sell him by selling his members, whose souls 
they hand over to the devil, receiving money from him in 
exchange.’ f 

The monk, astonished at such boldness, again exclaimed 
in a threatening manner : ‘ Go and repeat what you say at 
Paris, or any other city of France.’ So sure was he that 
the evangelist would be sent to the stake there that he could 
not refrain from repeating such a peremptory argument. It 
was all that Farel would have desired : ‘Would to God that 
I were allowed to explain my faith publicly,’ he said ; ‘ I 
should prove it by Holy Sciapture, and if I did not, I would 
consent to be put to death.’ 

* Au lieu de porter la Parole de Dieu, portent la bourse. 

t Letlres cerlaines. 

lu* 
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excited by the discussions manifested itself-, in violent 
speeches in the surrounding districts. The idle, the curious, 
and the devout would stop and question travellers ‘ to learn 
the great news from Geneva which they so desired to 
know.’ * Many priests and monks preached in the villages 
round the city against heretics and heresy ; and in Geneva, 
as well as in other places through which Farel had passed, 
there was always some friar or old woman to tell strange 
stories about the reformer. ‘ He has no whites to his eyes,’ 
they would say; ‘his beard is red and stiff, and there is 
a devil in every hair of it. He has horns on his head, and 
his feet are cloven like a bullock’s. . . . Lastly — and 

this seemed more liorrible than all the rest — he is the son 
of a Jew of Carpentras:’ t 

All these stories, flying about the city, reached the Tete- 
Noire inn, where the Bernese and the three reformers 
lodged. The domestic life of this hostelry was not edifying. 
The landlord (according to the chronicle) had two wives : 
his lawful spouse and a servant who acted as the mistress. 
The former, an upright person, behaved becomingly to the 
preachers of the Gospel, though she did not like them ; but 
the other woman detested them, and every time they entered 
the house, both master and servant scowled at them. They 
resti-ained themselves however before the illustrious lords of 
Berne, greeting them with forced smiles ; but made up for 
it when they were alone with the preachers. The latter 
usually dined together ; and the landlord and servant, while 
waiting on them, heard language from the lips of the evan- 
gelists which greatly provoked them. - Instead of the idle 
stories and jests so common at the dinner-table, the three 
ministers would exchange words of truth with one another; 
and this conversation, so new to the two listeners, caused 

* Lettres certaines cPaucuns grands (roubles, &c. This work, which is 
doted Geneva, Isfc April IbZi, and consequently appeared two months 
after the discussion, is the principal source whence we have taken oui 
account of these discussions. 

t Froment, Geslts do Geneve, p. 88 
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ei’e long the catholic mob went up and down the streets 
singing these rude rhymes : — 

Farel farera, 

Viret virera, 

Froment on moudra, 

Dien nous aidera 

Et le diable- les emportera. * 

The populai epigram was mistaken. At the very mo- 
ment when the catholics were singing it about the city, 
tragic events were coming that were to change everything 
in Geneva. It was the Roman Church that was about to 
veer and popery to depart. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE PLOT. 

(January and February 1634.) 

In the sixteenth century a consciousness of justice, truth, 
and liberty was awakening throughout Christendom, and 
men were beginning to protest everywhere, particularly 
in Geneva, at the lamentable perversions of social and 
religious life imposed by popeiy in times gone by. But the 
expiring Middle. Ages rose energetically against this awak- 
ening which was to condemn them to be reckoned among the 
dead. The object of the struggle going on was to secure 
tlio triumph of the Reformation — or, as others expressed it, 
the triumph of progress and civilization. This struggle is 
the supreme interest of history. The intrigues of courts, 

* Farel shall depart, Viret shall veer (go away); Froment (corn) shall 
bo ground in the mill ; God will help us, and the devil shall run away 
with them all. Froment’s Gesles de Geneve, pp. 84-86. 
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SIXTEENTH CENTUHIT, 


ere long tie catUoUo mob tvent up and down 
singing these rude rhymes : — 


the sU-eeta 


Farel farera, 

Viret virera, 

l^roraent on moudraj 

pieu nous aidera 

Et le diable-lcs emportera. * 


The populai epigram was mistaken. At the very mo- 
ment when the catholics were singing it about the ci y, 
traffic events were coming that were to change everything 
in Geneva. It was the Eoman Church that was about to 
veer and popery to depart. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE PLOT. 

(January and February 1534.) 

In the sixteenth century a consciousness of justice, truth, 
and liberty was awakening throughout Christendom, and 
men were beginning to protest everywhere, particularly 
in Geneva, at the lamentable perversions of social and 
religious life imposed by popery in times gone by. But the 
expiring Middle. Ages rose energetically against this awak- 
ening which was to condemn them to be reckoned among the 
dead. The object of the struggle going on was to secure 
the triumph ot the Eeformation — or, as others expressed it, 
the triumph of progress and civilization. This struggle is 
the supreme interest of history. The intrigues of courts, 

*Farel shall depart, Viret shall veer (go away); Froment (coni) shall 
be ground in the mill; God will help us, and the devil shall run away 
with them all. 1< roment’s Gestes de Geneve^ pp. 84-86. 
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decided said plainly, that the only n\eans of saving Geneva 
was to set up one supreme magistrate. Did not tlie Romans 
create dictators in the hour of extreme peril ? All these 
councils of Twenty-five, of Sixty, of Two Hundred, and, 
above all, the General Council of the people were (the Epis- 
copals thought) both useless and pernicious. The adminis- 
tration ought to be placed in the hands of one man, and he 
given preferably to one of the lords of Friburg. Tiie fer- 
vent Catholicism of that canton and its resentment at Wern- 
li’s death guaranteed the fidelity with which the mission 
would be fulfilled. It does not appear that anything was de- 
cided about the selection ; but the bishop made up his mind 
to attempt a bold stroke of policy. Having come to an un- 
derstanding with the Duke of Savoy, * he signed at Arbois 
the instruments which set up in Geneva a Liciilcnant of tha 
prince in temporal matters with full powers of punishing 
criminals. The document was immediately forwarded to 
Portier, the episcopal secretary, the bishop’s eonfidential 
man, who was to determine, in accordance with the heads of 
the party, the favorable moment and the best means of car- 
rying it into execution. On his side the duke did not keep 
them waiting for assistance. Portier received blank war- 
rants, sealed with the ducal arms, with authority to use them 
as he pleased, so as to bring the matter to a happy is,-.ue. 
The plot was skilfully devised. The court of Turin, the 
lords of Friburg, and the mamelukes were all to itssist the 
bishop ; but, according to the received formula, ‘ God wjis 
there and the republic of Beime.’ f ' 

Indeed, it seemed at first that the instrument w:i 3 destined 
to remain mere waste paper. The episcopal plot exhted ; 
the deed had been signed by the prince-bishop on the 12ih 
of January, but on the first of February it was ^till a dead 
letter. Portier, aware of the spirit with which die citizens 
were animated, feared to make the episeojial ordinance 
known, either to magistrates or people. Privately, however, 

* MSG. de Reset, liv. iii. oh. - MSG. de Gautier. 

T Registre du Conseil des 8 et 10 Fdmcr, 1534. 
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struck him ; and, seeing him fall, impudently continued his 
way, with his band, by the Rue du Perron to the hlolnrd, 
the rallying ground of all rioters. D jA.dda, and some other 
huguenots who had come up, surrounded the wounded Por- 
ral, lifted him up, and, wishing to stop the commencing riot 
as soon as possible, carried him to the hotel-dc-ville, and 
laid him, all pale and bleeding, before the syndics and the 
council. 

The magistrates were moved at the sight as of old — if 
we may compare the great things of antiquity with the lit- 
tle things that inaugurated modern times — as of old the 
corpse of Caisar, gashed with wounds and carried through 
the Forum, excited the indignation and cries of the startled 
people. D’Adda informed the syndics of Pennet’s violent 
attack, and called for the punishment of the assassin. But 
he had scarcely ceased speaking when a great noise was 
heard from without : the court-yard of the hotel-de-ville was 
filled with agitated citizens ; tumultuous shouts were raised, 
the gates of the hall were dashed open and ‘ incontinent (says 
the Register) many people rushed in furiously crying out ; 
Justice ! justice ! ’ An estimable man, a worthy tradesman 
and zealous huguenot, Nicholas Berger by name, who lived 
in the Rue du Perron, happened to be in his shop just as the 
band, which had wounded Porral, was passing by. Attract- 
ed by the noise, he had probably moved towards the door : 
Claude Pennet observing him, stopped, and, as if jealous of 
his brother’s exploit, sprung at the unarmed citizen, and 
with one blow of his dagger, laid him dead at his feet. ‘ All 
good men,’ added the citizens, ‘ are filled with horror, and 
demand that the criminal be punished according to laAv.’ 

This event was not without importance. It was a new act 
in that obstinate struggle which, at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, took place in a permanent manner in a little 
city on the shore of the Leman lake, and was repeated in oth- 
er shapes in other countries. Combatants do not cross a fron- 
tier without marking their path by their blood. Those who 
were then fighting the last battles of ivhat may be called the 
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were running to arms. It is to be feared that there will he 
a great butchery (tiierie) ; we conjure you to look to it, and 
offer our services to appease the disturbance.’ The premier 
syndic prayed them to do so ; and, when the Bernese had 
left, the council continued its deliberations. 

Meanwhile, the principle huguenots had met in consulta- 
tion. Two of their friends had just fallen beneath the blows 
of their adversaries: one of them was dead; their party 
had taken up arms ; Portier and the Pennets had fled in 
alarm ; the catholic faction was discouraged. In this state 
of things it would have been easy for them to fall upon 
their adversaries and gain a decisive victory ; but sentiments 
of order and legality prevailed among them. They had no 
desire to infringe the law but to appeal to it ; there were 
judges in Geneva. Blood must be avenged, not by violence 
but by justice. ‘ No disorder,’ said the huguenot chiefs, ‘ no 
revenge, no attack, no fighting! . . . but let us help 

the magistrates that they may be able to do their duty.’ 
Five hundred armed citizens, the most valiant men in 
Geneva, arrived in good order and drew up in front of the 
hotel-de-ville, while their chiefs — Maisonneuve, Salomon, 
Perrin, and Aime Levet — went into the council-room. 
‘ Honored lords,’ they said, ‘ we have assembled for no other 
reason than to preserve order. We fear lest the priests 
have prepared a fourth or fifth emeute ; and hence ^ve are 
here in a body to avoid their fury and lend assistance to the 
syndics. We pray that the murderers and those who coun- 
selled the riot may be punished.’ * There was not a mo- 
ment’s hesitation : all, catholics and protestants alike, desired 
the guilty to be punished, and search was made for them. 

It was thought that they were hiding in the bishop’s 
palace : it was probable, indeed, that secretary Portier, who 
lived there, had gone thither and given a refuge to his ac- 
complices, as being the safest place in all Geneva. ‘We 
will go and take them there,’ said Syndic Du Crest, a cath- 

* Registre du Conseil du 3 Fdvrier, 1534. —MSC. do Rc'set, Chron. 
liv. iii., ch. -xix. — MSC. do Gautier. 
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hidden,’ answered the priest. It was just Avhat the guard 
wanted to know. One of them got up, opened tiie gate, and 
the priest, seeing an armed man instead of a woman, fled in 
affright. The guard, without stopping to pursue liim, ran 
o the hotel-de-ville, where the council was sitting en pcr- 
nanmce, and told the whole story to the syndics. The 
■uurderers whom they were looking for were hidden in the 
tiithedral. The magistrates determined to go there irame- 
nately. 

jLt was no slight task to seek the assassins in the vast 
i:»<tnedfal, all filled with chapels, altars, and other places 
Wtiere men could hide. The syndics entered between eight 
and xime o’clock at night with a certain number of officers 
carrjiiig namDeaux. The doors were shut immediately, so 
that no one could get out, and a dead silence prevailed 
in the nave, (jpder the flickering light of the torches, this 
pile, one of the tinest monuments of the twelfth ceutury, 
displayed ali its august majesty. But that splendor of by- 
zantine and gothic architecture, those graceful proportions, 
that admirable unity so well calculated to produce a deep 
impression of grandeur and harmony, did not strike My 
Lords of Geneva, who were thinking of other matters. Du 
Crest and his colleagues were not occupied with architec- 
tural decorations and. noly images. . . . They were 

hunting for murdereis. 

The search began : vl.e magistrates and their officers went 
over the chapels of the Holy Cross, the Virgin, St. Martin, 
St. Maurice, St. Anthony, and nine others in the interior ; 
they examined carefully the eighteen altars, so richly adorned 
with all that the catholic worship requires. The ser- 
geants took their flambeaux into every corner, they lifted up 
the carpets, they stooped to search for the culprits. The 
apse, the transept, the- sanctujtry, they searched them all ; 
they examined the vestry, the scads, the aisles, the galleries, 
the stairs — they found nothing. Ihey next went into the 
chapel of the Maccabees, adjoining the eath-idral, and which 
the cardinal-bishop, Jean de Brognj-, aao built a century 
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While these things were going on at St Pierre’s, the 
guard which tlie syndics had left at the palace, encouraged 
by the success of their stratagem, had resolved to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to get at the secrets of the 
house ; and, assuming a simple, good-natured air, they en- 
tered into conversation with the servants, questioning them 
so skilfully that they sopn knew all they wanted. ‘ The 
bishop’s secretary, alone and without support, is too weak,’ 
they said, ‘ to withstand the will of the council and people.’ 

‘ But he is not so alone as you think,’ answered one ; ‘ ho 
has with him my lord the bisliop, his higliness the Duke of 
Savoy ; ’ and then he continued proudly, ‘ he has even re- 
ceived letters from them ! ’ The independent citizens, 
allecting incredulity, exclaimed 1 ‘ What ! Portier receive 
secret messages from such great personages ! ’ . . . One 
of the episcopals, piqued by the disdainful sneer, declared 
aloud, ‘ that the letters were in existence, in huffelo (says 
the Council Register, in its chissic Latin), in the secretary’s 
buffet.’ At these words the sly huguenots started tip sud- 
denly, and, hurrying in great glee to Portier’s room, broke 
open the cupboard, took out the papers lying there, and car- 
ried them to the syndics. This discovery was still more 
important than the other. 

The magistrates hastened to open the packet, and found 
a bundle of papers, all having reference to the plot which 
the bishop had contrived for the subjugation of Geneva. 
They examined the contents and Avere alarmed. ‘ Here is 
an act signed by the bishop on the 12th of January last, — 
only twenty days ago, — appointing a governor for the 
temporalities, with power to punish rebels. The pi'ince, of 
his mere caprice, establishes an unconstitutional agent, who 
is to have no other laAV than his own will. Here are blank 
warrants sealed with the arms of the Dukes of Savoy. It is 
a downiight conspiracy, a crime of high-treason.’ The date 
of the act made it sufficiently clear that Pierre de la Baume 
was the instigator of the troubles which had been on the 
point of throwing the city into confusion. It w ’ 'm-mi^.C ' 
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pals thought the same ; and it was feared that their party, 
which had the populace with them, would oppose the exe- 
cution of the sentence. De la IMaisonneuve, determining 
to support the law by force, collected a certain number of 
armed men in his house.* But their intervention was not 
necessary. Nothing disturbed tlie course of justice, and the 
executioner cut oil' the murderer’s head, and hung his body 
on a gibbet. Before long, the populace was in commotion. 
‘ Have you heard the news ? * people said. ‘ JMiracles are 
worked at the place where Pennet’s body hangs. His face 
is as ruddy and his lips as fresh jis if ho was alive, and a 
white dove is continually hovering over his head.’ The 
devout made pilgrimages to the place of execution. 

The other Pennet, the jailer who had wounded Porral, 
and who, says Sister Jeanne, ‘ was not less ardent than his 
brother in upholding the holy catholic religion,’ was all this 
time lying' hid in the house of a poor beggar-woman, where 
the nuns of St. Claire, who alone were in the secret, stealth- 
ily carried him food. The execution of his brother alarmed 
him ; so one night, when it froze hard, he left his hiding- 
place barefoot, and arrived stealthily at the convent of St. 
Claire,, where the nuns provided him witli a disguise, in 
which he escaped to Savoy. 

The third delinquent, — the State criminal, Portier, — 
remained. The matter appeai-ed so serious to the procu- 
rator-general that he desired it should be communicated to 
the people. The Council General having met on the 8th 
February, Lambert ordered the letters found at the pal- 
ace, as well as the duke’s blank warrants, to be read to the 
assembly. ‘ What 1 a governor of Geneva invested with 
the temporalities of the sovereign power, with authority to 
punish citizens who maintain their political and religious 
rights; the constitution of the State trampled under foot by 
the prince-bishop ; and the Duke of Savoy, that eternal enemy 
of Genevan independence, forcibly aiding this usurpation and 
violence ! ’ All this constituted a guilty plot, even in the 

* MS. du ProctiS inquisitiuniiel de Lj-on, p. 32 . 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A. FINAL EFFORT OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 

(Febkuauv 10 TO MAitcii 1, 1531.) 

Unequivocal tokens soon miule known the ciiange that 
had taken place. Every one knew that the critical inonient 
had arrived; but that it should be salutary, it was necessary 
to enlighten the people and set distinctly before them the 
end which it was proposed to attain. In :dl that concerns 
religious questions, the first point is to understand them thor- 
oughly ; vagueness ulw.ays does injury to true religion. The 
magistrates determined to make clear the points on which 
the discussion turned, and accordingly the new syndics or- 
dered Furbity to appear before the Council. This body, 
which had called to their aid the deputies of Berne and the 
three reformers, invited the monk to prove by the Holy 
Scriptures, as he had promised, the doctrines he advanced. 
‘ In the first place,’ they said, ‘ you have accused those who 
eat meat, which God hath created to be received,* of being 
worse than Turks’ — ‘Sirs,’ answered the monk, ‘I confess 
that our Lord did not make the prohibition of which I 
spoke ; I will, therefoi'e, prove my statement by the decrees 
of St. Thomas.’ — ‘ Ho ! ho! ’ said Farel, ‘you ])retended to 
prove everything by the Word of God ; you even con- 
sented, in the opposite case, to be burnt at the stake, and now 
. . . you give up the Scriptures I ’ 

They did not confine themselves to this question ; the 
lords of Berne proved by fourteen witnesses the other erroi’s 
preached by Furbity; for instance: that God will punish 
those who read the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, and that 
Christ had given the papacy to St. Peter. They proved, also, 

* 1 Timothy iv. 3. 
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CHAP. VI. 


DOMIKICANS AND FRANCISCANS. 
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a great agitation pervaded the church, and tiie patience of 
the congregation was becoming exhausted. ‘ You are mak- 
ing fools of us,’ they cried out to the monk. ‘ Do not stuff 
our ears with your usual nonsense. Come,- a good pecca- 
vi J ’ * But there was no retractation. A great uproar 
then arose ; some violent men went up into the pulpit, 
seized the disciple of St. Dominic, and dragged him down 
roughly .f ‘ They made the chair fall after him,’ says Sister 
Jeanne, ‘and he was nearly left dead on the spot’ (the good 
sister often colors too highly). The catholics quitted the 
church in alai'm, and the doctor of the Sorbonne, having 
broken his promise, was led back to prison.^ 

The Bernese ambassadors next appeared before the Coun- 
cil, and asked permission for the Gospel to be publicly 
preached in one of the churches. The syndics replied that 
it was just what they wanted, and that they would require 
the Lent preacher to conform his sermons to the Gospel. 

The fanatical Dominican, empowered to deliver the Ad- 
vent lectures, having compromised Catholicism, and the 
council having declared against every preacher who should 
not preach according to God’s Word, the Genevan clergy 
determined to make a last effort. They said they must 
choose a monk of another sort for the Lent course, and con- 
sequently turned to the Franciscans, who had often dreamt 
of a transformation of religious society. There were great 
differences between these two mendicant orders : the Do- 
minicans were rich, the Franciscans poor ; the Dominicans 
aimed at dominion, the Franciscans at humility ; the 
Dominicans were fossilized in their doctrines and cus- 
toms, the Franciscans were flexible and had a taste for inno- 
vations. They knew how to catch the multitude by their 
enthusiasm and flagellations, by their insinuating manners 
and miraculous visions. It is a man of this sort, said the 

'* ‘ Nugis solitus plebis aures suspendere satageret’ — Geneva restiiuta, 
pp. 6-9. 

t ‘ Impostor suggestu deturbatus.’ — Geneva reslituta, pp. 6-9. 

t Registre du Coiiseil des 15, 16, 20 Fdvrier. Fromeut, Gesles de Geneve^ 
p. 88. La Soeur Jeanne, Levain du Calvinisme, p. 78. 
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to the Franciscan church at Rive (Courtclicr luid not 
been admitted to the honor oF the cathedral). Tlie monk 
began by repeating in a sonorous voice the invocation to the 
Virgin : Ave Maria . . ., at which Farel and tl>e hu- 

cuenots called out so that all could hear them : ‘ It is a Ibol- 

o 

ish thing to salute the Virgin Mary ! ’ — ‘I doit bjj peniiis- 
sion of the Council,’ answered (he monk ingenuously, and all 
the catholics in the congregation, desiring to support their 
champion, began ' to cry out : Ave Maria, gratia plena ! 
There was such a loud and universal murmur, that Farel, 
Maisonneuve, and their friends were obliged to hold their 
tongues.* 

Courtelier continued, endeavoring to speak at once accord- 
ing to the pope and the Go-speh One sentence contradicted 
another; what was white one moment was black the next; 
his sermon was a muddle of ideas witliout issue, a strain of 
music without harmony. Farel and liis friends soon under- 
stood the manceuvre. ‘ He is using a cloak to entrap us,’ 
they said, ‘ and will take care not to show his teeth at start- 
ing. He gives us drink ... as they did at Babylon, 
poison in a golden chalice.’ Disgusted with such trimming, 
Fai'el stood up and said : ‘ You cannot teach the trutii, for 
you do not know it.’ The poor friar stopped sliort : resum- 
ing his courage by degrees and wishing to please the friends 
of the Gospel, he began to inveigh against both priests and 
popes. It was now the turn of the catholics ; and the Fran- 
ciscan, noticing their anger and desiring to regain their fa- 
vor, began once more to vituperate the reformers. Without 
doctrine, without opinions, he iluctuated between Romo and 
Wittemberg, and instead of satisfying everybody, he exas- 
perated both parties. ‘ We cannot serve God and the devil.’ 
said Froment with disgust. 

The reverend superior now changed his tactics, knowing, 
as all good Franciscans did, that flies are to be caught with 
honey, and began to praise the Genevans in extravagant 
language : ‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’ he said from the pulpit, 

* MS. du Proces inquisitionnel de Lyon, pp^ 331-332. 
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vals were compelled to stand near the door. ‘ There must 
be three hundred and more present,’ said Advreillon to his 
friend. On a raised chair sat a young man with mild coun- 
tenance and sharp eyes : they were told it was Viret of 
Orbe; right and left of him were Farel and Froment. A 
gentleman of the city of good appearance, who seemed to 
be between forty and fifty years old, showed the people to 
their seats and watched to see that everything was conducted 
with propriety. That is Baudichon de la Maisonneuve,’ 
the Savoyards were informed, ‘ the master of the house, and 
the greatest Lutheran in Geneva.’ * 

The service then began. Viret’s gentle eloquence 
charmed his hearers; the two strangers, however, would 
gladly have seen themselves outside of the assembly into 
which they had impudently crept ; but all the passages 
wei’e blocked up : ‘ We cannot get out,’ said Advreillon, ‘ be- 
cause of the great crowd of people ; ’ so they made up their 
minds to stay till the end. As soon as the sermon was over, 
the two Savoyards were about to leave, when De la Mai- 
sonneuve said aloud : ‘ Let no one move, a baptism is going 
to be celebrated here.’ The baptism took place, and Viret 
added : ‘ It was with pure, fair water that John baptized 
Jesus Christ ; to baptize with oil, salt, and spittle as the hyp- 
ocrites do, is wrong.’ The two strangers, offended by such 
language, got away as fast as they could. 

As many persons had been unable to take part in the ser- 
vice, the huguenots, whose patience was exhausted, resolved to 
be no longer satisfied with narrow halls, which did not per- 
mit all who loved the "NVord of God to hear- it. ‘ Jesus 
Christ commands the Gospel to be preached in all the 
world,’ said Farel, ‘ it must therefore be preached in Gene- 
va ; ’ whereupon he asked for a church. The Bernese am- 
bassadors undertook to present the petition. ‘ Most honored 
lords,’ they said to the Council, ‘ when we and our ministers 
pass along the streets, people shout after us : “ Holla ! here- 
tics, you dare not appear in public, you preach your heresies 

♦ MS. du Proems inquisitioniiel de Lyon, pp. 233, 234. 
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were hardly met, when Nicholas du Crest, the three Mal- 
buissons, Gii'ardin, and Philip de la Rive, with several 
others, appeared before them and said ; A minister preached 
the new law yesterday in the cloister at Rive ; we A\dsh 
to know if it was with your consent. At the same moment 
the ambassadors of Berne arrived and held very different 
language : ‘ What we have so long asked for,’ they said, ‘ has 
been accomplished ly the inspiration of God, without our 
knowing anything of if. The place which you had refused 
us has been given by the Lord himself. Yes, God, by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, has put it into the hearts of 
your citizens to have the Gospel preached in the grand 
auditory. Permit the minister to continue his preaching in 
that place, and give no annoyance to such as may go to hear 
him.’ 

Although, to satisfy the catholics, the Council had at first 
hinted to the Bernese that as they were returning home, 
it would be very natural that they should take their ministers 
with them, Farel continued to preach every day to numer- 
ous congregations. His hearei's were more convinced than 
ever of the errors of Rome and of the truth of the evangel- 
ical doctrine — things which appeared to them as clear as 
the day. Many threw aside their supineness ; their contrite 
hearts joyfully received the Saviour’s pardon, and, ‘ cai-ing 
no longer for the frivolous things so esteemed by the papists,’ 
devoted themselves to works of true innocence and charity. 
There was great cheerfulness in Geneva. Bands of people 
paraded the city with songs of joy ; groups assembled at 
the Molard and conversed of the extraordinary things that 
were taking place. The evangelicals no longer doubted of 
the victory. A young Savoyard, named Henry Percyn, ap- 
proaching one of these groups, recognized Baudichon de la 
Maisonneuve, who, surrounded by several Lutherans, ‘ was 
talking to some catholics who were there.’ The latter de- 
fended their Church : ‘ Are these three chimney-preachers 
better than pope, bishop, canons, priests, and monks ? ’ 
Maisonneuve replied: ‘I will bet one hundred crowns to 
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in the breasts of the good a cry of sorrow, we will not say 
of revenge. But that condemnation was big with important 
consequences for Geneva; it was, says the chronicler, ‘a 
terror to the creatures of the bishop.’ As Portier had only 
carried out the orders of the prince, the condemnation of 
the servant was that of the master. The episcopal agents 
began to understand that they must obey the laws and pay 
respect to lay tribunals. The power of the episcopal faction 
was broken.* 

Farel became more energetic, while, on the other hand, 
the Franciscan preacher did all he could to support the 
tottering papacy. It was not only in the same country 
that these two contrary systems were then in conllict : it 
was in the same city, in the same house, — the monastery 
at Five. One day the cordelier taught in the church that 
‘ the wafer ceases to be bread, and that the mouth receives 
the body of Jesus Christ while Farel said in the cloister: 
‘It is true that the life is enclosed m the body of Christ; but 
we have no communion with him except by a true faith. 
Faith is the mouth of the soul to receive the Saviour.’ In 
the church the cordelier encouraged the purchase of indul- 
gences, the practice of penances and satisfactions ; but in 
the grand auditory Farel exclaimed; ‘All our sins are 
pardoned freely. How dare the monks, then, set up their 
satisfaction.s, which the Word of God has shattered to 
pieces ? ’f Gradually the cordelier lowered his tone : the 
powerful voice of Fai'el was reducing him to silence. ‘ You 
must know,’ wrote Madame de la -Maisonneuve to her hus- 
band, who was at Frankfort, ‘you must know that Master 
William does his duty bravely in announcing the Word of 
God.’ She added: ‘ We have had no prohibitions : nobody 
contradicts us. Our business increases greatly.’ | 

* Begistre du Conseil du 10 Mars, 1634. 

t MS. de Gautier. Begistre du Conseil du 18 Mars, 1634. 

4 . She dated her letter, Be Geneve, iroh semaines avant Paquea, and 
signed it: La toute votre femme cheiie, Baudichone. — MS. du Proems inqui- 
sitionnel, pp. 23-24. 
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were in prison at Paris. ‘ What restive horses are these ! ’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ They shrink back instead of advancin'^ ! 
What adversaries are springing up against the Redeemer, 
who reigns with glory in heaven ! But God will not for- 
sake his work.’ * He had still keener sorrows than these : 
his own brothers, Daniel, Walter, and Claude, had been 
seized by the enemy from a desire to avenge upon them the 
evil which the reformer was doing. One of the three, who 
was younger than himself, had been condemned to imprison- 
ment for life, and his mother, already a widow, w;is shed- 
dino- tears of bitterness. ‘ Alas ! ’ said William Farel, ‘ her 
son, who was born after me, has long bc^en in prison, and 
has greater sorrows to endure than I have.’ The reformer 
applied to friends in high station to obtain his brother’s re- 
leiise from the king ; but the strictness of the prison had 
only been increased. ‘ 1 know not,’ he said, on the 28th of 
April, 1534, ‘ who has so stirred the lire. . . . May it 
please God that the poor prisoner hold firm and declare 
fearlessly what ought to be said of the good Saviour.’ f 
Farel possessed that filial affection which is serious and 
respectful towards the father, tender and gentle towards the 
mother. It made him exclaim in his anguish : ‘ Alas ! the 
poor widow ! 0 my anguish-stricken mother ! ’ The love 
he felt for Christ liad increased his natural affections. 

De la Maisonneuve, having returned to Geneva after 
Easter, was about to start again- for Lyons. Farel, know- 
ing that his friend, De la Forge, tlie merchant of Paris, 
would be going also to that city at this season of the year, 
gave Baudichon a letter for his Paris brethren, at that time 
so afflicted, directing his letter io the holy vessel elect of God. 
‘ Jesus,’ he wrote to this little flock in the capital, ‘ is the 
rock of offence against which the world has fought since the 
beginning of time, and will always fight ; but its efforts, are 

* MS. dll Procfes inquisitionnel de Lyon, pp. 11-13. 

t ‘ Puisse a Dieu seulemcnt que le pauvre prisonnicr pousse outre et de- 
clare sans crainte ce qui doit Gtre ditdubon Sauveur.’— Lettre auxfidGles 
de Paris. (MS. du ProcGs inqusitionne de Lyon.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A BOLD PROTESTANT AT LYONS. 

(1530 TO 1531.) 

Farel, who was so distressed by tlie long captivity of 
one of the members of his family, little suspected that a 
friend, loved by him as a brother, would ere long be in 
a dungeon. De la Maisonneuve, who traded in all sorts 
of merchandise, but particularly in silk fabrics, jewellery, 
and furs, had been in the habit of attending the fiirs of 
Lyons for twenty years, and. went there as often ns three or 
four times a year. Of late, the frankness with which he 
maintained the evangelical doctrines had offended many 
persons, and thus paved the way for a catastrophe which 
now seemed inevitable. Courted by the merchants, es- 
teemed by the magistrates, he was, on the other hand, in 
the bad books of the priests, and the priests were powerful. 

One day, in the year 1530, when he was at Nuremberg 
on business, a rich merchant of that city, a sound protestant, 
who had no love for relics, had given him a valuable rel- 
iquary in payment of a debt.* As Lyons was noted for its 
devotion, Baudichon, who cared little for the object and 
looked at it only as an article of merchandise, thought it 
might fetch a good price in that city, and happening to go 
there not long after, offered the little box to a money- 
changer. He would have done better to have refused it at 
Nuremberg, but Christian wisdom was then only dawning 
upon him. The money-changer took up the article and ex- 
amined it devoutly. On the top was an image of St. James 
in sUver, ‘carefully wrought,’ and weighing about four 
marks. Underneath was the reliquary : a box of silver 

* MS. du Proems inquisitionnel de Lyon, p. 147. 
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• A year later (in 1532), also at fair time, De la Maison- 
neuve, Bournet, a broker to whom he had confided an arti- 
cle of jewellery for sale, Humbert des Oches, and other 
tradesmen were supping at the table-d’hote of the Coupe 
d’Or. It was one of those days on which the Church for- 
bids the eating of meat. Bournet had brought some fish, 
of which they all partook, and Baudichon among them. 
This surprised one of the guests, who asked him whether 
they eat meat at Geneva on fast days. ‘ Certainly they do,’ 
he answered, ‘ and if I were in a place where it could be 
got, I should make no difficulty about it, for God does not 
forbid it.’ — ‘The pope and the Church forbid it,’ returned 
Bournet, sharply. Baudichon declared that he did not ac- 
knowledge the pope’s power to forbid what God permits. 
‘ God said to St. Peter,’ i-ejoined Bournet, ‘ “ Whatsoever 
ihou shall lind on earth shall be hound in heaven’’ (Matthew 
xvi. 19). The pope is now in the place of St. Peter ; 
therefore ’ . . . — ‘ The pope and the priests,’ retorted 

Maisonneuve, ‘ are so far from being like St. Peter, tluat there 
are many among them who lead evil lives, and require to 
be set in order and reformed. The Word of God alone 
brings grace to the sinner.’ He then began to repeat ‘ some 
passages from the Gospels in the French language,’ select- 
ing those which announce Jesus Christ and the complete 
pardon he gives. Every Clu’istian who proclaims the Gos- 
pel might, he declared, be God’s instrument to liberate souls 
from sin and condemnation ; and then, growing bolder, he 
exclaimed : ‘ I am Petrus ; you (turning to Bournet) are 
Petrus. Every man is Peter, provided he is firm in the 
faith of Jesus Christ.’ All present were much struck with 
his observations, and the strange man became still blacker 
in their eyes.* 

At the feast of the Epiphany in the year 1533, the brother 
of Lyonnel Eaynaud, priest of the order of St. John of Je- 
rusalem, and Messire Jean Barbier, of the cathedral of 
Vienne, arrived at the Coupe d’Or, with a clerk in attend- 
* MS. du Proems inquisitionnel de Lyon, pp. 209, 211, 217, 218. 
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merchants at the Coupe d’Or, and immediately undertook to 
enlighten them, feeling that language was given for such 
purposes ; but, as he feared also that his scattered remarks, 
if not followed up, would he insufficient to correct the tardh 
ness of certain men, he determined to make use of various 
stimulants. Accordingly, he spared neither toil nor weari- 
ness. Simon de Montverban, who was there again, was 
struck with his zeal, and complained of it. ‘ Whenever the 
merchants take their meals,’ he said, ‘ whenever he meets 
them in the common hall', when they come in or go out, 
everywhere and always, Baudichon gets talking and disput- 
ing about the Go.spel.’ No longer confining himself to 
questions of fasting or images, he went straight to what 
was essential: he put forward Scripture as the fountain of 
truth, and declared that every sinner, even the greatest, 
was saved through uniting himself by faith to Jesus Christ. 
People censured him in vain. In vain did two merchants, 
one named Arcon and the other Hugues, repeat to every 
body and to Baudichon himself that, if he was in their 
country, he would be burnt ; the latter, who did not doubt 
them, continued his arguments. Lyons was a free city 
during the fair, and he took advantage of it to make the 
pure Gospel known. Simon de Montverban complained to 
the Genevan huguenot’s brother-in-law, an ardent papist, 
who made answer : ‘ I wish that Baudichon had died ten 
years ago ; he is the cause of all the troubles at Geneva.’ * 
De la Maisonneuve was again at Lyons at the feasts of 
All Saints (November, 1533) and Epiphany (1534). One 
evening, when a numerous company was supping at the inn, 
the conversation turned on the religious circumstances of 
the times. After listening a while, he e.x;claimed : ‘ It is 
nonsense to pray to the saints, to hear mass, and confess 
to the priests ! ’ and proceeded to quote the Gospels and the 
Apostles to prove what he said. ‘ In our country,’ again 
asserted some who heard him, ‘ at Avignon, at Clermont 
you would be sent to the stake ! ’ It was the burden of the 

* MS. du Proc6s inquisitionnel de Lyon, pp, 282-235. 
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matters, who had supplied himself with cvaugelicnl hooks 
printed at Kcufchutel to circulate tiiem in Lyons. BaudU 
chon, as usual, had alighted at the Coui)e d’Or near St. 
Pierre-les-Nonnains, and was cordially' received hy the 
landlady' notwithstanding the promise slic liad made thu 
Auvergnats some months before. Ja!iin stoppc<l there also 
.and stored his evangelical books away' in the room that had 
been assigned him. 

The next day' there was a great disturbance at the inn. 
The merchants had arrived from Auvergne, and one of the 
lirst pei'sons they saw w;is the famous heretic J . . , Tlie 
color I’ushed to their cheeks, and they had words with the 
hostess because she did not keep her j)romise. That tliity 
did not content themselves with mere words, is clear from 
events which followed. Tlie bigots of Fnince wished to 
sh.are with the bigots of Geneva tiie iionor of putting to 
death the ctiptaiu of the Lutherans.^ ^ 

Maisonneuve immediately began to look after ICtienne 
de la Forge, in order to hand him the reformer’s letters; 
but on going to his house in the Place de rilerberie, he 
learnt, to his great disappointment, that the Parisian mer- 
chant had not yet arrived. 

The enemies of the lieformation lost no lime. Informa- 
tions were sworn against iVIaisonneuve on tlie 27tli of April, 
the day after his arrival, and the following morning, tho 
28th, the officers of justice arre,sted him aud his friend Janin 
‘by authority of the seneschal’.s court of Lyons,’ and shut 
him up in the king’s prison. But this wjis not what tho 
priests wanted. ‘These two men,’ they saiii, “being charged 
with offences again.st bur lioly faith, the interest of the king 
our lord, and the common weal, we demand that they be sent 
to the prison of the archicpiscopal see, and that they be tried 
before the ecclesiastical judges.’ f Tlie two prisoners were 
accordingly transferred to the archbishop’s prison. The 
great huguenot saw that he had fallen into a trap, and pre- 
pared to meet his enemies. 


• MS. du Proems inquisitionuel de L^’on, p. 424. 


t Ibid. p. 1. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BAUDICnOX DE LA MAISSONNKUVE UEV'OUE THE IXQUI3I 
TIOXAL COURT 01' LYOXrf. 

(I'HOJi 29 tu ok Avan, to il.sT ok May, 1531.) 

The tribunal of prlcats wished to mark distinctly at the 
very outset tliat the Koniish doctrine \v’:w in (juestion : it 
was necessary to proclaim amiw that wi insltniU, at the very 
moment, at the priest’s word, there was no loiif'cr in (he 
host cither bread or wine, but only the body and blood of 
the Saviour. ‘What do you think of the .sacrament of the 
altar ? ’ was the first question put by the court to ilIai.son- 
neuve. He rejected the Roman error ; but his proteslant- 
ism, as we have seen, came from Germany, and the Lu- 
therans taught that ‘in the .«aerament of the altar, in the 
bread and wine, were the true body, the true blood of 
Christ;* and as, according to the Lutheran doctrine, (he 
presence was spiritual, supernatural, and heavenly ,t Mai- 
sonneuve, who profes.scd this faith and had taken the .‘Sa- 
crament at Frankfort in the Luthcnin church, answered : 
‘ I believe that the real body of Christ is in the blessed 
host,’ I but knoadng the axiom of juri.sprudence, that no 
accused person is bound to criminate himself, he would not 
declare his faith more precisely. 

If thi.s doctrine interested the court, the connection of the 
accused with the chiefs of what they called heresy had also 
a great importance in their eyes, and a doctor well known in 
France had given them great umbrage. ‘ Do ^ you know 
Pharellus ? ’ they asked Maisonneuve, who calmly replied : 

* ‘ Panam et vinum in ccena esse veruin corpus et sanguinem Christi.’ 
An(. Smalcad. CaCech. major, &c. 

t ‘ Intelligimus spiritualem, 8upernaturalem,ccclcsteni moduin .’ — Formula 
Concordi as. 

t MS. du Procis iuquisitioimel, pp. G-9. 
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sons and the wounding of many others.’ * Tins also was 
false: Vandel, a huguenot, had been wounded in a riot got 
up by the priests ; but there had been no deaths. ‘ The 
w’itness hates me,’ said hlaisonneuvo, ‘ because one of his 
brothers was executed by judicial authority.' — ‘ Baudiehon,’ 
continued Pennet, in greater excitement, ‘ instead of fe.aring 
the syndics, constrains them to humble Iheinselvcs before 
him.’ — ‘1 submit to lose my head,’ exclaimed Aluisonneiive, 
‘ in case the syndics declare that I have ever done them any 
displeasure.’! The court rose. 

All this time Geneva, was greatly agitated : the news of 
Baudichon’s arrest had cau.sed uneiusiness among his friends. 
Men spoke about it ‘ in the city and in the lields,’ everywhere, 
in short. When friends met one anotlier, they le-'ked : 
‘ Have you heard that Baudichon h.ns been brought before 
the archiepiscopal court of Lyons for being a Luther.in?’ 
The devout (if we may use the words of the manuscript) 
‘ consigned him to Satan, as being the principal cause of 
heresy in Geneva ; ’ J while tlic hugucjmis, agit.ated and 
alarmed at the dangers that threatened their friend, consid- 
ered what was to be done. Tliey detei-mined to act immedi- 
ately and simultaneously at Lyons, Berne, and even at Paris, 
if they could. Thomas, Baudichon’s brother, started for 
Lyons at once, and asked for an audience with iNIonseigneur 
du Peyrat, the king’s Lieutenant-general. ‘ For what rea- 
son,’ he said, ‘ and by what authority has my brother, Baudi- 
chon de la Maisonneuve, been sent to prison ?' — ‘I do not 
detain him,’ answered du Peyrat ; ‘ apply to the vicars gen- 
eral.’ Thomas, learning that his brother was in the hands 
of the priests, and his danger therefore greater, resolved to 
make every effort to save him. 

Thomas and the Genevans were not the only pei’sons 
intei-ested in this matter. Baudichon’s imprisonment was 
an attack upon the rights of the foreign merchants, and 
compromised the fairs at Lyons. What German Lutheran 

* MS. du Proces inquisitionnel, pp. 34-41. 

t Ibid. p. 46. 

♦ ‘ Le donnaient au diabld.’ — MS. du Proebs iiiquisitionneJ, pp. 87-88 
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tury the necessary instructions. The ellect of the despatch 
was still greater upon Thonias de la Maisonncuve. Kow 
there could be no more delays ! Imijalieut to see his 
brother at liberty, imagining that he would succeed better 
by huriying the alfair, he would -not wait a day or an hour. 
He should have considered that htiste incrciuses the chances 
of failure, and that the impatient man compromises both his 
character and his cause ; but he could see nothing but Ilau- 
dichon’s sunerings and the injury done to the Genevese ref- 
ormation by his captivity. He was no longer master of 
himself: he wanted that very instant to deliver his brother 
from the jaws of the lion. ‘ Set him free immcdialely,’ he 
said, ‘ so that we may be able to answer the lords of Berne 
by the courier who is ready to I’eturn.’ The viears-general 
answered curtly ; ‘ ^Ye are in cour.se to order it, as is right.’ * 
This cold formula appeared of evil omen to Thomas, and 
from that hour his fears increased. 

On the other hand, Baudichon, informed of what wjw 
going on, took courage ; and the judges, fully aware that it 
would not do to condemn on suspicious evidence a man who 
had such powerful supporters, determined to entice Maison- 
neuve craftily mto some heretical declaration. 

On the 5th of May the sergeants once more brought 
in their prisoner. ‘ What are your opinions in regard 
to faith ? asked the court. De la Maisonncuve answered : 
‘ I am a good Christian ; if you do not think so, deliver mo 
over to my superiors (the magistrates of Geneva) to examine 
me.’ But instead of doing so, the viears-general tried to in- 
duce him to explain his ideas on the subject of transubstanti- 
ation, feeling sure of catching him in an error. The prisoner 
only replied: ‘I am not bound to answer you.’ The court 
tried in vain to induce him to speak : ‘ I will not make any 
reply,’ he repeated. They read to him Janin’s answer on 
the sacrament, which was (it would appear) very shocking 
to Boman ears, and asked him what he thought of it ; but 
Baudichon did not fall into the snare. ‘ I am no judge,’ he 
* MS. du Proefes inquisitioimcl, pp. 59-81. 
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fore, they decreed that they ‘ would amply inform liic king 
our sire, in order that he may make known his good 
pleasure, and until his answer arrives, the said Baudiehou 
shall not be liberated ; at the same lime, he shall be per- 
mitted, on account of his business, to speak with those who 
have dealings with him, in the presence of the jailers of 
the archiepiscopal prison, who are enjoined to treat him well 
and discreetly, according to his sUition.' '* 

Two points were gained ; Baudiehou was to be treated 
like a prisoner of mark, and his case wius to be laid before 
the king. The memory of the estrapudes of Paris was too 
recent for the evangelicals to entertain very lively hopes : 
it was, however, a gleam of light. Tlie judges themselves, 
feeling that the matter was becoming diHicult and success 
doubtful, undertook to obtain a recantation from Baudiehou, 
which ^YOuld, besides, be more glorious for Rome (they 
thought) than a sentence of death. On the 21st of j\Iay, 
therefore, the court having cidled to their aid two iiupiisi- 
tors skilful in controversy, Nicholas i^Eorini and Jean Rapi- 
nati, summoned Maisonneuve before them ; when Father 
INIorini endeavored to prove to him out of Scripture the 
material presence of Christ in tlie Saci-ament. Baudiehou 
understood the passages quoted diderently from the doctor.s. 
Refusing to stop at the material substance, the flesh (as 
they did, and also the people of Capernaum who are 
blamed in the Gospel), he held to our Saviour’s words : 
ll is the spirit that guickeneth ; the Jlesh projiteth nothing ; 
the words that I speak unto goit, theg are spirit, and they are 
///e.f — ‘ I understand these words as well as you, and bet- 
ter, but I will not enter into any discussion. I am not 
bound to answer inquisitors.’ J The court, provoked by 
these refusals, resolved to put the grand question to him : 
‘ Do you yield obedience to our holy father the pope of 
Rome.^’ To the great disappointment of the vicars-gen- 
eral and inquisitors, he simply replied : ‘ I am not bound to 

* MS. (lu Proefes inquisitionnel, pp. 69-70. t St. John- vi. 63. 

t MS. du Proems inquisitionnel, pp. 91-9'l. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE TWO WORSHIPS IN GENEVA. 

(May to Jolt 1634.) 

"While they were pro.secuting Maisonneuve on the hanks 
of the Rhone and the Saone, the struggle between Catholi- 
cism and reform became more active on the shores of Lake 
Leman : an evangelical was threatened with death at Lyons, 
but Eoman-catholicism was on the point of expiring at Gen- 
eva. It was crumbling away beneath its own weight : the 
religious orders, and especially the Franciscans, which had 
been founded to support it, were now shaking its founda- 
tions. Notorious abuses and scandalous disorders were 
making the protest against monkery and popery more nec- 
essary every day. At the very moment when the trial 
was beginning at Lyons (3d of May), an honorable lady 
of Geneva, Madam Jaquemette Matonnier, passing near the 
Franciscan convent, observed a woman noted for her dis- 
oi’derly life stealthily entering the building. ‘It would be 
better for you.’ she said, “ to stay with your husband.’ At 
these words, two monks who were standing at the door 
rushed violently upon Madame Matonnier and beat her un- 
til the blood came. This incident, which soon became 
known, aroused the whole city. The syndics irent to the 
convent, shut up the two monks in the prison, and took away 
the key. ‘ Men who live in convents,’ said the people, 

‘ ought not to be stained with such depravity ; and yet it is 
hard to fnd one monastery out of ten that is not a den of 
wantonness rather than the home of chastity.’ 

Sin begat death. The Romish clergy destroyed them- 
selves by the abominable manners of a great number of 
their members. But bettei’ times were beginning ; morality 
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Blessed Virgin, arrayed in white robes, had appeared to 
the curate in the church of St. Leger, and ordered a gi’and 
procession of all the surrounding districts. She added that 
if this were done, ‘ the Lutherans would all burst in the 
middle : but if the order was not obeyed, the city would be 
swallowed up.’ * The huguenots smiled, inquired into the 
matter, and at the end of authentic investigations, discovered 
that the fine lady was the curate’s housemaid.’ But many 
catholics in Geneva, and almost all in Savoy, were con- 
vinced of the reality of the apparition. The clergy mus- 
tered their forces. ‘It depends upon you,’ they said in 
many places, ‘to put all the heretics in Geneva to death. 
The devotees of the neighboring parishes began to stir in 
this pious work, and on the loth of May a long procession 
of men, women, and children arrived before the city. They 
were heard singing lustily in the Savoyard tongue — 

Mare da Dy, pryy pou nous ! 

(Mother of God, pray for us!) 

The Council, fearing a disturbance, would not let them 
enter, and they had to be content with going to Our Lady 
of Grace, near the Arve bridge. As the poor people had 
eaten nothing on the road, and were exhausted, the syndics 
sent them bread ; and after taking some' refreshments, the 
assemblage turned homewards. Many Genevese, anxious 
to see them close, went out of the city, and collected on 
their road, and as the Savoyards passed before them sing- 
ing Mare de I}y, pryy pou nous / the bantering hugenots an- 
swered to the same tune: Frare Farel, pregy toujours! 
Brother F arel, preach forever ! f 

. All was not over: the story of the apparition of -the 
Virgin and of her commandment having reached as far as 
the capital of the Chablais, the heights of Cologny were 
soon crowned by a numerous and compact procession, in ap- 

* ‘ Les luth^riens crSveraient par le milieu ... la ville s’abymerait.' 

Froment, Gesles de Geneve, pp. 92, 93. 

t Eegistre du Conseil du 15 Mai, 1534. Froment, Gestes de Geneve. 
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irritated the huguenots. It was vain to tell them that 
pictures are the books of the ignorant: the reformers an- 
swered that if the catholic prelates left the duty of teaching 
the people to idols, they would prefer remaining at home in 
their chairs. ‘If you had not taken the Bible from the 
Church/ said the huguenots, ‘you would have had no 
necessity to hang up your paintings.’ Accordingly, be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock one Saturday night, nine 
men carrying a ladder approached the convent, raised it 
silently against the porch, and then, with hammers and 
chisels, began to destroy the images. They cut off the 
head and limbs of the saint, leaving only his trunk ; they 
did the same to the others, and threw the fragments into the 
well of St. Clair. The night passed without any disturb- 
ance, but in the morning there was a great uproar in the 
city. ‘What a piteous sight I’ said the devout assembled 
before the porch of St. Francis. The iconoclasts, who 
were discovered after a little time, were punished, but the 
images were not restored. 

‘ Alas ! ’ said the Friburgers, ‘ Geneva is about to pull 
down the altars of the Eomish faith ! ’ — ‘It is/ answered 
the Bernese, ‘because upon these very altars the bishop 
desired to burn the venerable charters of her people, and 
has sprinkled them with the blood of her most illusti’ious 
citizens.’* . . . Sensuous worship no longer pleased 

the Genevans. Those labored pictures, those sculptured 
angels, those dazzling decorations, that charm of ceremo- 
nies and edifices, those shafts and pediments, those unin- 
telligible chants, those intoxicating perfumes, those mechan- 
ical pei-formances of the priests, with their gold and lace — 
all these things disgusted them exceedingly. Since God 
is a spirit, they said, those who worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit, by the inwai’d faith of the heart, by 
purity of conscience, and by offering themselves to God 
to do his will. 

* Eegislre du Conseil des 4, 11, 13, 30 Avril; 5, 14, 15, 17, 24, 26 Mai, 
and 12 Juin. Soenr Jeanne, Levain du Calvinhme, p. 89. MS. de Berne,- 
Hiii. Helv., V. 12. Froment, Gesles de Geneve, pp. 119, 120. 
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is ded for the rcmissmi of sinsJ TIu* believons were 
be^innino- to draw near to reccMVC the ecmmiunion of 
the Loiil,* when an unexpected eireiiiu.sluiice fixed llii-ii* 
attention. A priest of noble stature, weafin;^ his sacerdotal 
robes, left the place where he had been .siitiii”: among the 
congregtition, and approached the table. It was Lonis 
Bernard, one of the twelve /utbililcs of the cathedral, pos- 
sessor of a wealthy benelice, and brother of him who hud 
been touched at the time of Farel's tir.-t preaching. Was 
he going to .say imu'^s? did he want to dispute with Farel ? 
or had he been converted? All were anxious to .see what 
would happen. The prie-st went up to the table, and then, 
to the general surprise, he took ollTtis .sacerdotal vestments, 
flung away cope, alb, and stole, and .s.aid aloud ; ‘ I throw 
otf the old man, and declare myself a pri.'oner to the Gospel 
of the Lord.' t Then, turning to the reformers and their 
friends, he said : ‘ Brethren, I will live and die with you 
for Jesus Christ’s sake.’ All imagined they .saw a miracle ; f 
their hearts were touched. Farel received IJerntird like a 
brother; lie broke bread with him, gave him the cup, and, 
eating of the same morsel, the two adver.sarie.s thins signilied 
that they would in future love ojie another ‘ with a .sincere 
and pure atfection.’ The priest was not the only person 
who threw off the foul robes of Ids ancient life, ami put on 
the w'hite robe of the Lord, ilany Genevans from that 
day began to think and live differently from their fathers ; 
but Louis Bernard was a striking type of that transforma- 
tion, and the crowd, as tliey quitted the cbiircb, could not 
keep their eyes off him. They saw him returning full of 
peace and joy to bis father’s bouse, wearing a Spanisii cape 
instead of the usual priest’s hood. All the evangelicals, — 

* ‘ Gebennis hae Perit.icoste cum iimumcri coenara peragerent domia- 
icam.’ — Hallur to Bullingur, -Ith June, 1534. JIS. Arch. Eccl. Tigiir. 

t ‘Vetcrem hoiuincm exuetis et su Evangelii captivum exhibens.’ — 
Haller, ibid. 

J; ‘ Est in miraculum.’ — Haller to Bullinger, 4th June, 1634. MS. 
Eccl. Tigur. 
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chand, a huguenot no doubt, who was veiy ready with his 
hands, being caught hold of by a woman who wanted tc 
^make him dance with her, gave her a slap on the face. 
There was a fierce disturbance ; and the Council conse- 
quently forbade these dancing promenades, and ordered that 
every one should be content ‘ to dance before his own house : ' 
and this was surely enough. From that time such idle pro- 
cessions were not repeated. While the catholic common 
people were indulging in wanton sports, not perceiving that 
they were dancing round the open grave of Roman-cathol- 
icism, the evangelicals increased in zeal and faith to ex- 
tend the teaching of thq Word of God ; and a gentler and 
more Christian life was about to be naturalized in that small 
but important city. The Whitsuntide procession of 1534, 
with its coarse jests, was, in Geneva, the funeral procession 
of popery.^ 

Indeed, the laity were then learning better' things than 
those which the monks had taught them. It was not the 
ministers alone who labored ; simple believers practiced the 
ministry of charity. If there chanced to be in any house a 
man ‘ very rebellious,’ opposing the doctrine of Scripture, 
his friends, neighbors, and relations, who had tasted of its ex- 
cellence, would go to him, and without offending him, with- 
out returning him evil for evil, ‘ admonish him with great 
mildness.’ The evangelicals invited certain of their friends, 
even strangers and enemies, to their houses to eat and drink, 
in order that they might speak more familiarly with them. 
All their study. was ‘to gain some one to the Word.’f 

In the neighboring countries, in Savoy, Gex, Vaud, and 
the Chablais, not only did the enemies of Geneva use threats, 
but made preparations to attack it. There was much talk 
in the city of the assaults that Avere to be made by the 
forains, the aliens ; and accordingly there was always a 
number of citizens kept under arms. Farel, Viretj and 

* Kegistre du Conseil des 31 Mai et 2 Juin, 1534. 

1 ‘ Gaigner quelqu’un a la Parolle.’ — Froment, Gest&a de Uen'evQ 
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levies and elsewhere, the armorer argued about the faith. 
One day, meeting Jacques Desvaux, a priest of the diocese 
of Le Mans, Janin took him to task and tried to convert 
him to the Gospel. He spoke to him of the apostles and 
the saints, and showed him how they had always taught 
doctrines opposed to those of Rome. He did more. A 
garden was attached to the prison, and the prisoners were 
allowed to walk in it at certain hours. One day, shortly 
before the festival of the Rogations, Janin Avent into it, tak- 
ing a French Testament with him, and began to read it. 
When he had done he left the book, not unintentionally, on a 
low Avail, and went away. A priest named Delay (there 
Avas no lack of ecclesiastics in the archiepiscopal prison) 
passing near, observed the book, took it up, and, opening it, 
read: The New Testament. A Testament in French! 
Delay began to examine it : a number of prisoners, priests 
and others, gathered round him ; he turned over the pages 
in search of the First Epistle of St. John, ‘ because on that 
day the Church mentioned it,’ but could not find it.* 

From the place in the garden to which he had retired, 
Janin saAV Delay looking for something. Going up to him, 
the Genevese asked what he Avanted. On being told, he 
took the book, immediately found the epistle (those laymen 
of Geneva kneAV their Bible better than the priests), and 
began to read the first chapter aloud, dAvelling upon the 
Avords : The blood of Jesus Ghrist his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin. He stopped, and addressing the prisoners, explained 
the AVords, and drcAV their attention to two doctrines which, 
he said, can never be made to harmonize : that of the Bible, 
according to Avhich we are cleansed by the blood of Ghrist ; 
and that of Rome, according to which Ave are cleansed by 
meritorious works. > You explain the passage wrongly,’ ex- 
claimed some of his hearers : ‘ Ave must not follow the letter, 
but the moral meaning.’ It is an argument we have seen 
revived in- more recent times. ‘ You cannot understand 

* MS. du Procfes inquisitionnel de Lyon. Deposition Desvaux, pp. 99, 
100; Deposition Delay, pp. 112, 113. 
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tions afforded the prisoners a spectacle calculated to break 
the uniformity of their lives. They proceeded to the 
garden, and presently a noisy crowd gave indications of the 
grand procession, which was now returning to St. John’s 
church, adjoining the archiepiscopal prison, whence it had 
started. The priests went lirst, with crosses and banners, 
reciting prayers or .ringing hymns; after them came the 
people. De la Maisonneuve and Janin said that such ji 
ceremony was an abuse, and that it would have been far 
better to have given to the poor the money which tlio.^e limi 
banners had coat. The procession having at hiat reiintered 
the church of St. John, the singing, siiouting, and noise be- 
came insupportable, even in the garden. Baudichon, ac- 
cording to the evidence of one of his accusers, withdrew, 
saying: ‘Tho-o people must be fools and madmen, or do 
they imagine that God is deaf?’ * 

The next day the festival continued, and just as the pris- 
oners were going to dinner, the noise of singing was heard. 
It was a new procession. ‘ Where do they come from ? ’ 
asked Maisonneuve. The jailer’s wife answered: ‘From 
the church of St. Cler.’ ‘ And what have they been doing 
there ? ’ said Bandichon ; ‘ have they been looking for St. 
Cler? They will not find him or God either, for they are 
in Paradise ; and it is great nonsense to look for them else- 
where.’ t 

On the 28th of May, the depositions made by the pris- 
oners with reference to the language used on the Rogation 
days were read. ‘I would sooner be torn in pieces,’ said 
De la Maisonneuve, ‘ than have uttered the words contained 
in tlrat deposition.’ J The Court having summoned the 
priest Delay before them, the latter declared that he ad- 
hered to the main points, with the exception of the words 

MS. du Proc6s inquisitionncl. Deposition Desvaus, pp. 106, 107 
Deposition Delay, pp.118, 119. 

t Ibid. Deposition Galla, pp. 118-151: Deposition de Gynioux dit Nego 
pp. 154-156. 

t Ibid. p. 121. 
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let’s mastei’, deposed that he had no recollection of such 
words being used by De la Maisonneuve.* * * § 

All these depositions, De la Maisonneuve’s courage, and 
the interest felt for him in high places, created a greater ex- 
citement every day in the second city of France. ‘ There 
Avas much noise in Lyons about those two Lutherans of Ge- 
neva.’ t Some eagerly took their part ; others, who de- 
tested them, hoped to see them burnt. But as the two 
protestants had powerful protectors, the clergy dared not 
proceed to extremities without sufficient proof. The canons 
of St. John sent M. de Simieux, a gentleman of Dauphiny, 
who Avas related to one of them, to Geneva to try and hunt 
up some capital charge against Baudichon. De Simieux 
alighted at the Hdtel de la Grue, in the Corraterie, and 
immediately entered into conversation Avith the landlord, 
Avho promised to introduce him to some Avorthy people, from 
Avhom he Avould receive accurate information about that 
wretched Baudichon.J 

Meanwhile, the gentleman amused himself by Avalking up 
and doAvn in front of his lodging. Presently he saw fifteen 
persons, ‘of the most respectable of the city,’ approaching, 
who saluted him and said; ‘We have heard that you are 
come from Lyons ; is it true that Baudichon is about to be 
released ? ’ De Simieux asked the gentleman what they 
thought of the prisoner. ‘ If he is dischai’ged,’ said one of 
them, ‘ Ave and all the Catholics in Geneva Avill be totally 
ruined and lost. His accomplices, the Lutherans of the 
city, have prepared their plan, and the only thing they are 
Avaiting for, before putting it into execution, is Baudichon’s 
release.’ ‘ Yes, yes,’ said all the fifteen, ‘ Ave ai’e sure of 
it.’§ 

* ‘ Recors de tels propos et paroles.’ — MS. du Proces inquisitionnel, pp. 
138-140; Deposition de Mankier, p. 144. 

t Froment, Gesfes de Geneve, p. 241. 

t Froment, Gestes de Geneve. The inn of La Grue Avas, it would seem, 
the projecting corner house on the left as you go from the Rhone, beforo 
reaching the museum. 

§ MS. du Proems inquisitionnel, pp. 184r-196. 
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stop. ‘ Positively/ said the judges, looking at each other, 
‘ he flees our presence.’ To the jailer who was sent after 
him to bid him return, he answered haughtily : ‘ I am not 
disposed at present ; let them wait until after dinner. 
Baudichon reappeared in the afternoon, but his anger had 
not cooled down. ‘ I know that Piicoud,’ he said ; ‘ he has 
cheated the merchants, he has been a bankrupt, and his wife 
and he live by the debauchery of others. I gutwantee to 
prove what I say.’ 

The next daj' tlxere was a scene quite as lively. Mai.son- 
neuve having contradicted a witness : ‘ I command you to 
sit in the dock,’ said the president. ‘ I will not sit in ihe 
dock,’ answered the citizen of Geneva ; ‘ I have sat there too 
long.’ This was too much for the judges. The procurator- 
fiscal ordered Baudichon to be taken away and put in soli- 
tary confinement : no one was to speak to him. The pris- 
oner was accordingly removed and locked up.* 

The Court immediately increased the number of witnesses 
for the prosecution : it is useless to name them. De la 
Mai.sonneuve, moi-e indignant than evei*, thought it enough 
to say ; ‘ They are false witnesses, tutored to procure my 
death.’ f 

Such was indeed the intention of the Court, and, consid- 
ering the power of the ecclesiastical tx’ibunals, it seemed im- 
possible they should fail to attain their end. De la Maison- 
neuve was not prepared to die. His knowledge of the 
Gospel had stripped death of its teri’ors in his eyes, but the 
work of his life was not terminated : the refoi’mation of Ge- 
neva was not accomplished, there was still many a tough 
contest to be fought for liberty. A man of resolution was 
wanted at Geneva — a man to launch the bark with energy 
towai-ds the happy shores it was to reach. That man was 
De la Maisonneuve. 

On the 1st of July, seeing the eagerness of his adversa- 
ries, he petitioned the court to grant him an advocate. 

* MS. du ProcSs inquisitionnel. pp. 189-101. 
t Ibid. pp. 322-238. 
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pope? We ai-e judges of your faith, and we require you to 
answer, under pain of cxconiniunication and other lawful 
penalties.’ ‘ I will not answer,’ returned Maisonneuve, (luilc 
as determined as they, ‘ and I appeal from your order to 
every court in the kingdom-’ After this answer, Baudi- 
chon, in the eyes of the Court, was nothing but an obstinate 
heretic. The inquisitor, jVIorini, conjured him to return to 
the catholic faith. It was useless.* 

A man who struggled with so much courage against un- 
reasonable judges, who, in their despotism, claimed the right 
to forbid him to display before God the faith, homage, and 
obedience which his conscience imposed upon him, — a man 
Avho, in the first half of the sixteenth century, bearded the 
inquisitors even in sight of the stake, as if his forehead had 
been made of adamant, harder than flint, deserves some re- 
spect from an easier age, which is no longer called to such 
combats, and which perhaps would be unable to sustain 
them. 


CHAPTER XII. 

SENTENCE OF DEATH. 

(July 1534.) 

The judges and priests, though determined to free the 
Church from such a dangerous enemy by pronouncing the 
capital sentence upon him, resolved to make a last effort to 
obtain a condemnatory confession from him. The procura- 
tor-fiscal, looking at Baudichon, -said : ‘ Considering the 
arrogance and temerity of the accused, considering that he 
is not sufficiently attainted by the witnesses, we order that 
he be constrained io answer concerning his faith, and to that 

* MS. dll Pro«fes» inquisitionnel, pp. 251-259. 
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beiy, desired father Cautelier, superior of the Frauciscau 
convent, to jjrocecd to Lyons and give evidence against the 
prisoner. On the ISth of July the monk appeared before 
the Court, and declared that “ he had preached daily at 
Geneva all through Lent, doing the best he could ; that ho 
had known Buudieiion, notoriously reputed as a favorer of 
the Lutheran sect, and one Farcllu.s, a very bad man, wlio 
preached that heresy, and others more execrable still, of 
which he w:is tl»e inventor; that one tlay, being unable to ob- 
tain a license for Farellus to preach, Baudichon came tip 
with his accomplices; tliat, in llie presence of a very great 
multitude of people, lie declared lie would have Farellus 
preach; that thereupon some of his party went and rang the 
bell three dillerent lime.', and that in the .same mona-'tery 
ivhere he, Coutelier, had preached in the morning, the said 
Farellus pretiched publicly, according to his accursed doc- 
trine, which he coutinuetl to do all through Lent, wearing a 
secular dress.’ Then, speaking of the visit made him by 
Maisonneuve and Farel, tlie father superior continued : 
‘They {is.«erted that the pope L the betist of the apocalypse, 
and that the holy see is not apostolical but diabolical ; . . . 
and Baudichon w.as so transported with rage and anger, that 
he would have set the monastery on lire.’ 

De la Maisonneuve was then brought in. The two great 
adversaries met face to face and kept their eyes lixed on 
each other. The energetic huguenot, speaking with calm- 
ness, almost with disdain, .said : ‘ I know' that witness ; he is 
a bad man. . . . He preached several heresies at Ge- 

neva, and excited much disturbance among the people.’ — 
‘ Heresies 1 ’ exclaimed the astonished judges. ‘ What here- 
sies ? ’ An heretical father superior ! that was strange in- 
deed ! — ‘If I was at Geneva,’ answered the accused, ‘ I 
would tell you, but here I shall say no more.’ f 

At the same time the crafty monk had with him a weapon 
which, he thought, must infallibly procure Baudiehon’s 

* MS. du Proems inquisitionnoi, pp, 324-327. 

t MS. du Proefe."! inquisitioniiel, pp. 335-338. 
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in the Church wtis inndmissible. This perversion of the 
primitive order was pointed out by the reformers : in tlieir 
eyes the despotism of priests was still more revolting than 
the despotism of kings. A man might, they thought, give 
up to another man his house, his Helds, his earthly exist- 
ence ; but to give up to him Ins soul, his eternal 
existence, . . . impossible! One of the forces of 
protestantism was the inliucnce of the laity; one of the 
weaknesses of Roman-cathoHcism was their exclusion from 
the direction of religious interests. 

The Bishop of Geneva thought that, by putting that pow- 
erful layman, Maisonneuve, to death, he was dealing the 
Reformation a heavy blow. The ollieials of the archbishop- 
primate of France thought the same. There was no doubt 
what would bo the fate of the proud Baudichon : it was 
only a question whether the llames of his funeral pile should 
be kindled at Lyons or Chambery. The judges consequent- 
ly asked him if he desired to be sent to Chambery to be 
tried by the Bishop of Geneva ; and the prisoner declared 
that he preferred remaining in the kingdom of France. Be 
la Baurae gave way, but insisted that the Court should 
make haste and punish such a turbulent man. ‘ Chastise 
him,’ said the bishop, ‘ according to the good pleasure of 
the king, who has shown in his letters that he is quite in- 
clined that way. Nay, more, you will do a very meritori- 
ous work before God,’ The Court accordingly began their 
preparations for offering up the sacrifice. * 

The magistrates of Geneva had not remained inactive. 
On the 23d of June the syndics and council of the city 
wrote three letters : one to the king’s lieutenant, another to 
the burgesses of Lyons, and a third to Diesbach and Schoc- 
ner, ambassadors of Berne at the Court of Francis I., de- 
claring they thought it ‘very strange that Messieurs of 
Lyons should wish to give the law to Geneva.’f The vicars- 
general were not much alarmed : they hoped that the inter- 

* MS. du Proc6s iuquisitionnci, p. 338. 

t Kegistres du Consoil des 10 et 23 Juin et 7 Juillet, 1534. 
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They were in haste to finish. There was a rumor that 
the king would deliver the prisoned : they must, therefore, 
hurry on the sentence and execution. On the 28 th of July 
the Court held its last sitting. Two inquisitors were on the 
bench, and the final sentence was pronounced : 

‘Baudichon de la Maisonneuve,’ said the Court, ‘you 
have been fully convicted of having affirmed at Geneva and 
elsewhere many heretical propositions of the Lutheran or 
QEcolampadian factibn ; 

“ Of having been the chief promoter and defender of 
that sect; 

‘ Of having protected the impure Farel and other per- 
sons, propagators of that perverse doctrine ; 

‘ Of having refused to answer in our presence concerning 
your faith ; 

‘ We therefore declare you to be heretical, and the chief 
fautor and defender of heresy and heretics ; * 

‘ Consequently we deliver you over as such to the secular 
arm.’ 

This was the formula employed by the ecclesiastical 
tribunals in pronouncing the capital sentence. De la 
Maisonneuve appealed to the king, to the legate, to any 
proper authority, and was led back to prison. 

The Church, having a horror of blood, delivered Baudi- 
chon to the civil magistrates that they might take the life 
of that high-minded man : the captain of the Lutherans 
was condemned to death.f For a long while people at Ge- 
neva, Lyons, and elsewhere, had been every day expecting 
that he would be burnt.J Now there could no longer be 
any doubt about his fate: the sentence was lawfully pro- 
nounced. The priests triumphed, and the evangelicals 
awaited a great sorrow. 

* ‘ Haereticie pravitates et hxreticorum maximum defensorem et facto- 
rem.’ — The sentence is in Latin in the MS. du Procfes inquisitionnel, pp. 
431-435. 

t See the letter of Francis I. to the Council of Geneva in the archives of 
that cit}'. ■ 

t Froment, Gesies cle Geneve, p. 242. 
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of tlie spiritual and temporal power, the destruction of the 
links which still unite the ecclesiastical with the civil power. 
The doctrine which condemns those fanatical murders has 
long prevailed all over evangelical Christendom ; at Eome 
the acts are tempered, but the principles remain. Modern 
civilization is waiting for the time when salutary modifica- 
tions between the Church and the State will take from tlie 
former, everywhere and forevermore, the possibility of 
again grasping the unholy sword which has poured forth 
such torrents of the most generous blood. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

r- 

THE NIGHT OF JULY THIRTY-FIRST AT GENEVA. 

(July 1634 .) 

By Imprisoning Maisonneuve, the priests had desired to 
check the progress of the Gospel, but it had the contrary 
effect. The courage of the accused and the injustice of 
the accusers increased the determination of the Genevans. 
The work of the Reformation was not a work without fore- 
thought; it had been long preparing, and advanced step 
by s'ep towarfs the goal by paths which the hand of God 
had traced for it. The rich harvests which were to cover 
the shores of Lake Leman and to feed so many hungry 
souls, were not to spring from the earth in a day ; * the ' soil 
had long been ploughed and dressed, the seed had been sown, 
and therefore the crop was so abundant. The Reforma- 
tion was the fruit of a long travail : at one time the secret 
operations of divine influence, at another, deeds done by 
men in the light of day, was transforming by slow degrees 
a somewhat restless but still energetic and generous people 
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All act of a new convert still further increased the mur- 
murs. When Loui? Bernard threw olF the surplice he re- 
turned to civil life : he soon became a member of the Two 
Hundred, and afterwards of the Executive Council. Being 
an upright man and desirous of leading a Christian life, he 
married a widow of good family, and Virct blessed their 
union. The marriage created a great sensation. ‘ What ! ’ 
exclaimed the catholics, ‘ priests and monks with wives ! ’ 
‘ Yes 1 ’ rejoined the reformers, ‘ you think it strange they 
should have lawful wives, but you were not surprised when 
they had unlawful wives, the practice was so general. 
What foxy consciences are yours ! You confess to brushing 
off the dew with your tail as you crossed the meadows, but 
not of having stolen the poor man’s poultry ! ’ Bernard 
justified by his conduct the step that he had taken. The 
men who had been dissolute priests became good fathers,* 
and society was gainer by the excliange. 

But the priests did not think so. Master Jean, the vicar 
of St. Gervais, a zealous man and noisy talker, having 
heard of Bernard’s marriage, exclaimed from the pulpit : 
‘ Where is the discipline prescribed by the church, where 
are the commandments of the pope ? Oh, horror! priests 
marry after they have taken the vow of chastity ! ’ The 
question of marriage and celibacy was discussed before the 
Council; the priest and Viret, who had given the nuptial 
benediction, were summoned to the HOtel-de-ville; The 
reformer maintained that marriage is honorable to all men. 
St. Paul, when directing that the minister of the Lord 
should not have several wives, shows that we must not con- 
strain him to have none at all, and if the apostle insists 
that he must be a good father, it follows evidently that he 
should be man-ied. ‘ Those who issue from the dens of 
the solitary and idle life called monkery or celibacy,’ said 
one of the reformers, ‘ are like savages ; while the govern- 
ment of a household is an apprenticeship for the govern- 
ment of the Church of God.’ The vicar supported his 
* Froment, Gesles de Geneve, pp. 127-129 ; JIS.* de Gautier. 
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. . I know very well that this sti-ange trumpery is of 

ancient origin. . . . The devil very early began to 

indulge in heavy jokes, and all these baubles come from him. 
Let us put aside these pomps and shows that dazzle the eyes 
of the simple, but brutalize their understanding, and let us 
celebrate the rite of baptism simply, according to the Gos- 
pel form, with fair water, in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost.’ The efbbarrassed vicar quoted the au- 
thority of the pope in his defence, and highly extolled the 
two swords that are in his hand. ‘ That is an idle allegory,’ 
said the reformer, ‘ and a sorry jest. . . . There are 

two powers indeed : one in the Church, the other in the 
State. The only power in the Church is the Word of 
Christ, and the only power in the State is the sword.’ That 
distinction gave much pleasure, and the secretary entered it 
on the minutes. An important transformation was going 
on : the civil power was lifting its head and beginning to 
brave that spiritual power which had humbled it for so long. 
The syndic kindly entreated Farel ‘ to take it all in good 
part ; ’ but turning with severity towards the vicar, ordered 
him again ‘ to preach in accordance with the truth.’ ‘ Do 
you forbid me to preach any more ? ’ asked the priest, 
abashed. The syndic answered him a little harshly : ‘ You 
are forbidden nothing, except lying.’ This marks a new 
phase of the Reformation in Geneva. The monks who re- 
mained faithful to St. Francis were alarmed in their con- 
vent at Rive, and said : ‘ Let us make haste to carry away 
our altar-ornaments and jewels.’ . . . The Council op- 
posed this, and ordered those precious objects to be kept in 
safe custody.* 

While the magistracy of Geneva held back from cathol 
icisra, the partisans of the pope in the surrounding country 
were preparing to .support it. An alarming rumor had been 
circulating in the city for some days ; and the vicar and the 
reformer had scarcely withdrawn, when several members 
of the Council expressed their fears. ‘ The bishop, in con- 

=* Eegistres du Conseil des 30 Jain et 24 Juillet, 1534.— MS. de Gautier. 
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The Councils of Geneva, in great alarm, sent John Lul- 
lin and Francis Favre to Berne to ask the advice and assist- 
ance of those powerful allies. At the same time they or- 
dered the bells of the Convent of St. Victor and others to be 
cast into cannon, and directed the captains of the city to 
take the necessary measures for putting it into a state of de- 
fence. And, lastly, wishing to deprive the enemies of Ge- 
neva of every pretext, the Council determined to punish 
those who had ‘ ill-advisedly broken the images of the con- 
vent at B-ive ; ’ and declared, that though such images ought 
to he taken down and destroyed, according to God’s law, yet 
‘ those persons ’ ought not to have done it without order and 
permission, because it was an act per taining to the magistra- 
cy. In consequence of this, six men, of whom little was 
known, were imprisoned on the 26th July.* 

Great was the enthusiasm in Geneva. The citizens wei’e 
ready to give up everything ‘ to follow the right path,’ and 
the Reformation still advanced, notwithstanding the great 
danger with which it was threatened. Some even chose 
this moment to confess their faith. The last Sunday in July, 
a few hours before the day when the enemy intended to en- 
ter Geneva, a member of the Dominican order, that pillar 
of the papacy, ‘ after the bell had bidden the people to the 
sermon,’ appeared before the congregation, took off his mo- 
nastic dress, went into the pulpit, and then, ‘ like a mad- 
man,’ prayed God to have pity on him. He bewailed him- 
self, asked pardon of his listeners for having ‘lived so ill in 
times past, and so monstrously deceived everybody.’ ‘I 
have preached indulgences,’ he continued, ‘ I have praised 
the mass, I have extolled the sacraments and ceremonies of 
the Church. Now I renounce them all as idle things. I de- 
sire to find but one thing — the grace of Christ crucified 
for me.’ After which he preached an heretical sermon.t 
These conversions increased the dangers of Geneva, by ex- 
citing the wrath of the catholics. Four days after the 

* Registres du Conseil des 24, 26 Juin, 17, 26, 27, 28 Juillet, 1534. 

t La Soeur Jeanue, Levain duCalvinisme, p. 94. 
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six thousand men, raised in imperial Burgundy. On the 
south, the Duke of Savoy had obtained permission of the 
king of France to enlist in Dauphiny, ‘ persons experienced 
in war.’ Numerous soldiers — some coming by land, others 
by water — were expected from Cliablais, Faucigny, Gex, 
and Vaud. A galley and other boats had been fitted out 
near Thonon, to which place the artillery of Chillon had 
been removed. Several corps were marching on Geneva. 
The bishop, who was anything but brave, did not wish to 
leave Chambdry ; but the duke, to encourage him, gave him 
a body-guard of two hundred well-armed men, and Pierre 
de la Baume quitted, not without alarm, the capital of Savoy 
early in the morning of the 30th July, and halted at Ld- 
luiset, a village situated about two leagues from Geneva, 
where he intended to wait in safety the issue of the afiiiir. 

The corps nearest to Geneva appeared. Savoyard troops 
under the command of Mauloz, castellan of Gaillard, 
reached their station in front of the St. Antoine Gate. 
Armed men from Chablais advanced along the Thonon 
road as far as Jargonnant, in front of the Rive gate. Oth- 
er bands prepared to enter by the gate on the side of Awe 
and Plainpalais. Barks and boats filled with soldiei’s ar- 
rived in the waters that bathed the city. The army that 
was to cross the Jura, and other corps, did not appear ; but 
the assembled forces were sufficient for the coup-de-main.* 

While these manoeuvres were going on without, everything 
seemed going on well within. The man entrusted with the 
care of the artillery, and who was called Le Bossu (the 
Hunchback), had been bribed. In the evening Jean Levrat, 
‘ one of the most active of the traitors,’ had prowled about 
his dwelling, and the keeper, not wishing to be compromised, 
had handed him through a loophole the keys of the tower of 
Rive, where the cannons had been stored. Levrat and his 
accomplices spiked several, and Le Bossu had filled others 

* CAron. de Reset. — Registre du Conseil des 17,28, 31 Juillet,lB34. — 
Ruchat, iii. p. 325. — Vulliemin, Histoire da la Suisae, xi. p. 80. — Fromeut, 
Gestes de Geneve, pp. 123-125. 
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The episcopals, who had not gone to bed, waited in ex- 
citement ibr the appointed hour. A groat number of canons 
and priests had assembled in the house of the canon of 
Brentena, Seigneur of Menlhon, belonging to an illustrious 
family of Savoy. They congratulated one another that the 
plot had been so well arranged, and nothing in that assem- 
bly of ecclesiastics wjis Rilked of but torches, banners, and 
artillery. In a short time, however, one of their party came 
in, and told them that the huguenots were arming every- 
where. The reverend members of the chapter ran to the 
window, and saw with alVright a numerous patrol marching 
by. The alarm spread; not an episcopal dared venture 
out: they hid the red flag, the signal for the murder of the 
huguenots. One hope only remained ; the troops round 
Geneva were amply sufficient to secure the triumph of the 
bishop.* 

And indeed the number of soldiers round the city w:is 
very great. Playing on the word Geneva, gens nova, the 
leaders had chosen for their watchword this cruel phrase : 
Nous ferons id gent 7iouvelle,'f that is to say, they would ex- 
tirpate the evangelicals from Geneva and replace them by 
catholic Savoyards. They waited for the appointed signal 
and turned their eyes to the roofs of the liouses from which 
the torches were to be waved. They fancied that some had 
been seen, but had soon disappeared. While the anxious 
officers were asking what was to be done, some of tlie sol- 
diers noticed a simple-looking boy walking about on the hill, 
peering innocently about him, but constantly getting nearer 
to the city gates. He was taken before Mauloz the castellan 
and M. de Simon, another of the leaders, who asked him 
what he was doing there at such an hour of the night. 
The boy, who seemed greatly embarrassed, answered, ‘I 
am looldng for the mare I lost.' It was not the case. 

Three of the best citizens of Geneva, Jean d’Arlod, au- 

^ Registre du Conseil du 31 Juillet, 1634. — Cliron. MS. do Roset. 

t ‘Faciemus hie gentem novam.’ — Geneva reslituta, p. 73. ‘ We will 
make a new people hero.’ 
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fixed on the threatening apparition, turned in despair 
towards M. de Simon, who was already moving off, and ex- 
claimed: ‘ We are discovered : we are betrayed ! We shall 
not enter Geneva to-night. The young messenger, finding 
that nobody took heed of him, ran off to the farm to tell 
D’Arlod and his friends what had taken place.f 

Yet the lion’s eye still glared above the city. ‘ The 
sugar-plums are all ready for our supper,’ said the men-at- 
arms.* Every one thought of retiring: Mauloz and Simon 
gave orders for the retreat. As day was beginning to 
break, the Genevese look-outs stationed on the tower saw 
the Savoyards filing off in the direction of Castle Gaillard, 
with drums beating and colors flying. 

The Genevan catholics ivere in suspense no longer : their 
enterprise had miscarried. They were stupefied and furiou-s 
against their allies. One of them, Francis Regis, .said with 
a great oath : ‘ We are ruined and undone : those gentlemen 
are not worth a straw. We made the signals, everything 
was in good order, but the gentiy deceived us.’J As for 
the bishop, he ivas more frightened than disappointed 
When the terrible beacon shone out from the temple of St. 
Pierre’s, some men, commissioned to keep him informed of 
what was going on, had started off full gallop, and reported 
to him the ominous words of the ferocious Mauloz ; ‘ We are 
betrayed ! ’ Instantly the poor prelate mounted his horse, 
and rode hastily away to join the duke. 

When the sun rose, not an enemy was to be seen about 
the city. The Genevans could not believe their eyes : the 
events of that memorable night seemed almost miraculous, 
and they were transported with joy. like men who have been 
saved from death. All the morning the streets were filled 
with people ; they exchanged glances, they shook hands with 

* Registre du Conseil du 25 Janvier, 1637. It was not until then that 
D’Arlod related to the Council of Two Hundred what had happened to 
him three years before. Chron. MS. de Roset, liv. iii. ch. xxvii. 

f The soldiers played upon the word dragee — which means small-shot sia 
well as sweetmeats. 

t Deposition de Jacques Maguin. Papiers Galiffe. A. Roget, ii. p. 116. 
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and within, so that they could not make use of their 
strength.’ * 

Meanwhile Geneva was not at ease. The Marshal of Bur- 
gundy and the Governor of Chablais had not appeared ; and 
the enemy might have withdrawn only to wait for these 
powerful reinforcements. All the citizens were called to 
arms. ‘Throughout that week a strong guard was kept up, 
and the gates of the city were closed.’ As the episcopals 
had often had recourse to the bells to summon their par- 
tisans, ‘ it was forbidden to ring the church-bells either day 
or night.’ A silence, accompanied with meditation and vigi- 
lance, prevailed through the city. The inhabitants were 
ready to sacrifice their lives, and showed their resolution by 
a deep earnestness, and not by idle boasts. The preachers 
would converse with the soldiei's, speaking familiarly to them 
of the good fight, and the soldiers never grew tired of lis- 
tening to them. ‘ What a new way of making war,’ said 
many. ‘ In old times the soldiers used to have dissolute 
women with them at their posts, but now they have preach- 
ers, and instead of debauchery and filthy language, every 
thing is turned to good.’ f 

Could such generous zeal save the city from the attacks 
of Savoy supported by France, Friburg, Burgundy, and the 
mamelukes ? There were men who shook their heads with 
sorrow and ‘ lived in fear and despondency.’ But ‘ a friend 
sticketh closer than a brother.’ On the morning after the 
enterprise, a delegate from Lausanne arrived in Geneva, 
and although the Duke had given orders that the Estates of 
Vaud should make common cause with him, the messenger 
said : ‘ We are ready, brethren, to send you a hundred ar- 
quebusiers if you want them.’ Neuchatel^ made a similar 
offer. Berne commissioned Francis Niigeli the treasurer, 
the banneret Weingarten, and two other citizens, to exhort 

* Michel Reset, MS. Froment, GcsUb de Geneve, pp. 123-125. Regis- 
tre du Conseil du 7 Aout, 1534, 

t La soeur Jeanne, Levain du Calvinisme, p. 92. Froment, Gesles de Ge- 
neve, p. 126. MS de Gautier. 
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indulgently reiidmitted, ‘because it is not given to every 
man to have the courage of a Ciesar/ says tlie ‘ Register ' ; 
but he was always looked upon as an alien. Courage was 
at that time one of the qualiiications necessary for Genevese 
citizenship.^* 

"While the maraelukes were indulging in highway robbery 
without the city, the weaker members of the episcopal par- 
ty who still remained within it were living in feiu-. Their 
persons, their worship, their convents w'ere respected : not a 
hair of their heads was touched ; but they trembled lest the 
outrages of the refugees at Peney should excite the hugue- 
nots to take their revenge. The nuns especially wei'c in 
perpetual alarm. One night, between eleven and twelve 
o’clock, the sisters of St. Claire were startled from their 
slumbers by a loud knocking at the door : scared at the 
noise, they listened with beating hearts. Then other knocks 
were heard. Faint and trembling, they crept from their 
beds. The huguenots are surely coming to avenge on them 
the perfidious night of the 31st of July 1 ‘ The heretics,* 
they whispered one to another, ‘ have broken down the gates 
of the convent.’ The nuns ascribing guilty intentions to 
them, ran to the abbess in dismay: ‘ hly dear children,’ said, 
she, ‘fight valiantly for the love of God.’ They waited, but 
nobody came. 

The youngest of the nuns, who had been at service over- 
night with the rest of the community, and made drowsy by 
the long prayers, had fallen into a sound sleep ; the under- 
superior had locked her in the church without observing 
her. About eleven o’clock the unlucky sister awoke : she 
looked round, and could not make out where she was. . . . 
At hvst she recognized the chapel ; but the dai’kness, the 
lonebness, tlie place itself — all combined to frighten her. 
She fancied she could see the dead taking advantage of that 
silent hour to quit their graves and wander through the 
church. . . . Her limbs refused to move. At length she 

* Eegistres du Conseil des 4, 12, 13 Aollt, 4 Septeinbre, 1634; 27 Janvier, 
1636. 
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vere struggles. Accordingly, Geneva mustered all her forces. 
‘ Let those who are abroad return home,’ said the Coun- 
cil : but alas ! two of the most intrepid were in the prisons 
of the French primate, and about to be sent to the stake. 
The sentence condemning Baudichon de la Maisonneuve 
and his friend to death had been pronounced, as we have 
seen. They had been delivered by the priests to the secular 
arm, and were about to be executed, when a fresh attempt 
was made in their behalf. 

There was a patrician family in Berne, illustrious for its 
ancient nobility and valor, some of whose members had ren- 
dered signal services to France. In the 15 th century? 
Nicholas of Diesbach, the avoyer, allied that puissant re- 
public with Louis XL against Charles the Bold, and had 
gained several victories over the Burgundian forces. At 
Pavia, in 1525, another of the family, John of Diesbach, 
commanded the Swiss auxiliary troops of France. Stationed 
on the right wing, at the head of 2,000 Helvetians, at first 
he drove back the imperialist infantry and cavalry. Fran- 
cis I. was on the point of gaining the victory ; but mean- 
while his left wing had been annihilated ; in that quarter 
Suffolk, the heir of the White Bose, the Duke of Lorraine’s 
brother, Nassau, Schomberg, La Tremouille, San Sevei-ino, 
and the veteran La Palisse, fell on the field of battle, and 
Montmorency was made prisoner. Nevertheless, the Swiss 
still held their ground manfully, when Alen^on, the king’s 
brother-in-law, fleeing shamefully, and carrying after him 
part of the French men-at-arms, caused Diesbach’s soldiers, 
who were fighting at his side and already shouting victory, 
to waver. At that moment the lansquenets, commanded by 
the redoubtable Freundsberg, fell furiously on the Swiss and 
broke them. The Helvetians, seeing the Frenchmen retiring, 
believed they were to be sacrificed to the hatred of the Ger- 
mans. John of Diesbach conjured and threatened them in 
vain ; nothing could stop them. Then the valorous captain 
rushed forward alone against a battalion of lansquenets and 
fell dead. Bonnivet, in despair, stretched out his neck to 
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neuve as his co-biu’ghez’ and co-religionist, and saw clearly 
how useful his presence would be in Geneva. But, on tho 
other hand, the catholic nobles and ultramontane priests 
urged the king to suffer the two Genevans to be burnt. 
How could Francis I., who had recently become the pope’s 
friend, and who had ordered the heretics in his kingdom to 
be brought to trial * — how could he save the heretics of 
Geneva ? The friends as well as the enemies of the Ref- 
ormation were in the keenest .suspense. Weeks, and even 
months elapsed, without obtaining a decisive answer from 
the king. 

Geneva was greatly agitated during this long delay ; but 
the absence of the two energetic huguenots did not hinder 
the work from being pursued with resolution. The magis- 
trates desired to take and execute promptly the supreme 
measures rendered necessary by the danger of the country. 
A terrible and inexorable necessity continually rose before 
their minds. To save Geneva, a great portion of it must be 
destroyed. 

The city was at that time composed of two parts : the 
city proper and the four suburbs. The suburb of the Tem- 
ple, or Aigues Fives (Eaux Vives), stood on the left shore 
of the lake, and took its name from the church of St. John 
of Rhodes, which stood there.t The suburb of Palais lay 
to the left, on the picturesque banks of the Rhone ; that of 
St. Leger extended from the city to the bridge thrown over 
the icy toi’rent of the Arve ; and that of St. Victor, in Avhich 
the monastery of that name was situated, stretched from 
Malagnou to Champel. This town beyond the walls not 
only had as many houses as the one within, but covered 
a far more extensive surface, and contained over six thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

On the 23d August the Two Hundred members of the 
Great Council received a summons, bearing the words : ‘ In 

* ‘ I’aire et perfaira le prods des Mreligues.' — Letter to the Eisbop of 
Paris. 

t Near the Pr6 I’^vSque. 
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the 25th, Chahot, another citizen, was stopped at the Mont 
de Sion, taken to the castle of Peney, and also put to the 
torture; hut the judges, wishing to give a proof of their 
good nature, added : ‘ Do not let his bones be broken or his 
life endangered.’ They soon brought in a new prisoner. 

There was an embroiderer at Avignon, ‘ so superstitious 
in fasting,’ that he had sometimes gone several day.s without 
eating or drinking. The poor artisan, having received the 
Gospel, had ceased to attend mass, and liad consequently 
been sent to prison. The churchmen asked him how long it 
was since he had been present at tlie sacrifice of the altar. 
‘Three years,’ he replied ; ‘and witli my own will neither 
myself nor any of my family Avould ever have gone there.’ 
When they heard him talk in this way, the priests did not 
dare put him to death, for they thought him mad. Six 
months afterwards there came a great pestilence ; every one 
fled, and the prison-doors were left open : ‘ seeing which the 
pious embroiderer went out.’ lie thirsted foi\ the Gospel, 
and knowing that there were great preachers at Geneva, he 
took the road to that city. His travelling expenses were 
not great : ‘ he had been accustomed to go from Avignon to 
Lyons, more than sixty French leagues, for a sol-de^'oi,' says 
Froment. At last he reached the valley of the Leman, 
alone and a fugitive, but joyfully anticipating the words of 
life that he was soon to hear. Suddenly he was surrounded 
by a troop of horsemen, who asked him roughly : ‘ Where 
are you going?’ ‘To Geneva.’ ‘What to do?’ The em- 
broiderer answered frankly and courteously, as was his 
custom, ‘ I am going to hear the Gospel preached ; will you 
not go and hear it also ? ’ ‘ No, indeed,’ answered the men. 

He began to press them : ‘ Go, I entreat you,’ he said. ‘ I 
am surprised at you ; you are so near, and I am come ex- 
pressly all the way from Avignon to hear it. I entreat you 
to come.’ ‘ March, rascal ! ’ they cried, ‘ and we will teach 
you to hear those devils of Geneva.’ They took him to 
Peney, and, on reaching the castle, said to him : ‘We will 
give you three strappadoes in the name of the three devils 
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the houses to be levelled to the ground, like those of traitors, 
and that too by the very hands of the inhabitants ! The 
priests shuddered at the thought that the churches of St. 
Victor, St. Leger, and of the Knights of Rhodes were to be 
destroyed. Discontented citizens pointed coolly to the so- 
lidity of the condemned edifices, and declared that it would 
not be possible to pull them down. And, finally, the chiefs 
of the catholic party, foreseeing that the measures which 
were to be the salvation of Reform would be the ruin of 
popery, determined to make .a vigorous demonstration against 
them. 

Thirty of the most notable catholics, headed by Anthony 
Fabri, one of the family of the celebrated Bishop Walde- 
mar, and Philip de la Rive, waited upon the council. Fa- 
bri, who had been elected spokesman, was calm, but by his 
side stood De Muro (du Mur), who was much excited. ‘ We 
demand that the suburbs be left in their present condition, 
as being beautiful, convenient, and more useful to the city 
than if they were destroyed.’ The council, whom it pained 
to impose such a sacrifice, reserved the power of compen- 
sating the greatest sufferers, but held to their orders. ‘ I 
crave permission to leave the city,’ said De Muro, ‘ with 
eight hundred of my co-burghers, for this demolition is an 
act of hostility against us.’ * 

At the very time when certain of the citizens were threat- 
ening to leave Geneva, the friends of independence desired 
all the more to see the I'eturn of those who were away. 
There was one in particular whose decision and courage 
were appreciated by all. Suddenly, on the 26th of Septem- 
ber, the very day when De Muro bad used that threatening 
language, a report circulated through the city that Baudi- 
chon de la Maisonneuve and his companion had been set 
at liberty. 

Rodolph of Diesbach and George Schoener had not ceased 
to implore the king’s intervention. Although the prince, 
who in a few months was to fill the streets of his capital 
* Registre du Cons«il du 14 Sepfembre, 1534. 
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hardly believe it. God gave the Genevans move than they 
hoped for. "When friends who have been supposed lost aj-e 
found again, those who had son-owed over their bereavement 
run to meet them, and feel an inexpres.sible satisfaction as 
they look at them. So it happened at Geneva when the 
two prisoners x-eturned. There was great joy in the city : 
many gave thanks to God that ‘ the violent course of the 
wolves who would have devoured the best sheep of tlie iloek 
had been frustrated, and praised the King of France because 
he valued the arquebuses of the Swiss more than the 
paternosters of the priests. 

Desix-ous of showing the ambassadors a mark of respect- 
ful gratitude, the four syndics and the councilloi’s, with their 
ushers and serjeants, proceeded on the 17tli of September 
to the Tour Perse * to hold an official sitting, at which the 
transfer of the pi'isoners was to be made. The chief mag- 
istrates of the republic having taken their seats in one of 
the large rooms, according to the usual order, Rodolph of 
Diesbach and G. Schoener entered, accompanied by the 
captives. Those noble gentlemen explained that they had 
come from Lyons and the coiu't of Fi-ance ; that with God’s 
aid they had obtained the release of the two Genevans ; 
that, according to rule, they ought to deliver the prisoners 
into the hands of the magnificent lords of Berne, to whose 
intervention their deliverance was due ; f that they yielded, 
however, to the wishes of Baudichon and Collonier, who 
preferred to remain in the city of Geneva ; % and that they 
only wanted a guarantee that the Council would be willing 
to produce them before Messieurs of Berne, whenever the 
latter demanded them.§ The Genevese magistrates thanked 
the lords of Berne, and gave the required guarantee in 
writing.il 

* ‘ la domo turris Perse.’ Kegistre du Conseil du 17 Septembre, 1534. 

t lUos debere magnificis Dominis Bernatibus prtesentari.’ — Ibid. 

t ‘ Diet! Baudichon et Collonier optant potius in hac civitate expec- 
tare, quod alibi.’ — Ibid. 

i ‘ Petunt cautionem de reprasentando eosdem.’ — Ibid. 

II ‘ Super quo factum remersiationibus.’ — Ibid. 
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towards us reciprocal pleasure, you would imiuediately re- 
lease the said Furbity our subject, without further proceed- 
ings agsinst him for the reasoii.s aforesaid. By so iloiug you 
W'ill please us very agreeably. Praying the Creator to 
guard you, our very dear and good friends, in hi.s most holy 
keeping. ■'Written at Blois the xxist day of September, 
one thousand v hundred xxxiiij. 

‘Fu.VKGOYS. BtlETON.’ 

Francis I. said : I send you back two prisoners, return 
me one. That seemed just and natural, yet the petty repub- 
lic did not yield to the demand of the puissant king of 
France. The Council desired to follow conscientiously 
the legal course, and the rules of diplomacy. They found 
that the two cases were not identical ; and as the Dominican 
had been imprisoned at the instance of the lords of Berne, 
it was agreed to ask their o)>inion lirst. The favor of the 
house of Valois could not make the magistrates of Geneva 
yield, even after the extraordinary boon they had just re- 
ceived : they desired, above all things, to follow the princi- 
ples admitted in politics, and act justly towards the Bernese. 
Furbity was set at liberty at the beginning of lo3G. 

To have irapidsoned the Dominican at all for preaching 
was a fault, and to keep him in prison was another ; but in 
each case the fault was that of the age. 'With this reserve, 
we may pay to the courage of the weak the honor that is 
due to them. It is a noble thing in small states to hold firm 
to their principles in the presence of powerful empires, 
when they do so without presumption. And not only is it 
noble, it is salutary also, and invests them with a moral 
force which guarantees their existence. The petty republics 
of Switzerland and Geneva in particular have given more 
signal examples than that which has ju.st been recorded. 
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witli bundles, and hiding their plunder in the adjoining houses. 
The priory was thus not only emptied, but almost stripped 
to the bare walls.* What an ignoble fall was that of these 
pretended religious orders ! Notwithstanding their robbery, 
the Council assigned the monks a residence in the city, and 
even a chapel, which was more than they deserved. 

Then every man put his hand to the work. AU was life 
and animation on those beautiful heights whence the eye 
takes in the lake, the Alps, the Jura, and the valley lying 
between them. First, the church was pulled down, and then 
the prioi’y, and nothing was left but rubbish which encum- 
bered the ground. That building, the most ancient in Ge- 
neva, was founded at the beginning of the sixth century by 
Queen Sedeleuba, sister of Queen Clotilda, in memory of 
the victories of her brother-in-law, Clovis ; f — that temple 
where the body of St. Victor had been deposited during the 
night, and which (as it was said) a light from heaven pointed 
out to strangers, — that sanctuary to which the great ones 
of the earth had gone as pilgrims, was now an undistinguish- 
able ruin. That monument, erected to commemorate the 
triumph of orthodoxy defended by Clovis over Arianism 
professed by Gondebald, crumbled to the ground, after last- 
ing more than a thousand years, in the midst of the libertin- 
ism of its monks. A crown had been placed on the cradle 
of St. Victor — a rod should have been placed upon its 
ruins. 

Yet things that have been great in the eyes of men do not 
always end like those that have been vulgar. One day a 
strange report, set afloat by the monks and nuns, circulated 
through the city. During the night, voices, groans, and 
lamentations had been heard among the ruins of St. Victor. 
The wind, when it blows strong over those heights, often re- 
sembles the human voice. The devotees listened: a^ain 

^ Registre du Conseil du 18 Aodt, 1534. The expression in the Register 
is much more energetic. 

t ‘■Ecclesia quam Sedeleuba regina insuburbano Genevensi construxer- 
at.’ — Fredegarius, Chron. cap. xxii. La sceur Jeanne, Levain du Cal- 
vinisme, p. 94. 
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number of catholics quitted Geneva, and passed over to the 
enemy’s camp. Henceforward they were to fight no longer 
against the Reformation with secret conspiracies ; they 
would attack it iu open war : aperto hello ■palriam oppitg- 
naturi.^ 

At the same time that the houses were demolished, ram- 
parts were built. Tribalet, captain of Berne, and one of 
the envoys from that republic, a man of experience, quick and 
compassionate at the same time, directed the construction 
of the earthworks and masonry intended to fortify tlie city. 
Towards the end of September, lie began to plot out the 
lines in a gai-den adjoining the convent of St. Claire. Ricli 
and poor, great and small, wheeled their barrows filled with 
earth and stones. When the work was done, Tribolet de- 
cided that it must be continu'ed into the next garden, that 
of the nuns ; and on the 30th of September, as e.arly as 
four in the morning, they were politely requested to remove 
from the garden everything they wished to keep. Sorely 
distressed at this terrible message, they began to call upon 
God through the intercession of the Virgin and the saints. 
‘We are secluded from the world for the love of God,’ said 
the abbess to the Bernese captain ; ‘ forbear from breaking 
into our holy cloister.’ Tribolet explained to her that the 
safety of the city required it, and added that he would do 
his work, ‘ whether they liked it or not.’ Thereupon the 
frightened sisters threw open the convent, and running into 
the church, fell prostrate to the earth, -weeping bitterly 
When the captain opened the door, and saw the poor women 
stretched on the pavement, he said kindly to them : ‘ Do not 
be afraid, we shall do you no harm.’ The sisters were 
much surprised to find a heretic could be so good-natured.f 
Meanwhile the work of destruction continued, and as the 
materials were employed to build the fortification and repair 

* Eegistre du Conseil des 11, 14, 16, et 19 Septembre, 1534. Gautier, 
MS. La soeur Jeanne, Levain du Calvinisme, pp. 97, 98. MS. do Turret- 
tini ; Berne, Hist. Selvel. 

t Begistre du Conseil des 21, 25 Septembre, 1634. La soeur Jeanne, Le- 
vain du Calvinisme, pp. 97-100. 
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they told me that ere long we should have a stout war ; that 
it would not be a little one like De Mauloz’ night attack on 
the 31st of July; that they would come iu great force, and 
that I should do well to leave the city. When I returned 
(continued Pierre) I reported it all to my captain.* The 
two Gallatius were immediately discharged without any re- 
mark.* 

The first enemy which the bishop loosed against his flock 
was famine : he gave orders to intercept the provisions all 
round the city. The market-place was deserted, the stores 
in the houses were gradually exhausted, and the episcopals 
flattered themselves that before long none but hungry phan- 
toms would be seen in Geneva, instead of valiant citizens. 
‘ Oh, insensate shepherd ! he I'obs even his sheep of their 
food, when he should feed them,* said one who was among 
the number confined within the city walls. Unhappy bish- 
op 1 unhappy Geneva 1 f 

As if starvation was not enough, the unnatural pastor sur- 
rounded Geneva with a circle of iron. His castle of Jussy 
to the east, at the foot of the Voirons ; that of Peney to the 
west, on the banks of the Rhone ; the Duke’s castle of Gal- 
liad to the south-west, on the heights overlooking the Arve ; 
and to the north on the lake, the village of Versoix, at that 
time well defended : all these fortresses, filled with mame- 
lukes and soldiers, hemmed in the city, and left no issue but 
by the lake. ‘ In this way no one can leave Geneva,’ they 
said, ‘ except at the risk of his life.’ The bishop followed 
the example given by dispossessed princes — nay, even by 
ecclesiastical authorities, and connived more or less at the 
brigands. Many gentlemen of those districts, returning 
with delight to a ti’ade their fathers had formerly practised, 
kept watch in their eyries for the little merchant caravans, 

^ Registre du Conseil du 21 Septembre, 1631. The Gallatin family, after 
serving this republic, furnished devoted citizens to the United States. 
Abraham Albert Alphonse Gallatin, who emigrated to America at the end 
of the eighteenth century, became Secretary of State. 

t Froment, Gesles de Geneve, p. 115. Registre du Conseil, 29 Septembre, 
1534. 
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Geneva.* The prince bishop assembled at Gcx a great 
number of priests from the surrounding districts. ‘ We 
must crush that Lutheran sect,’ he told them, ‘ by war or 
otherwise. It is not enough to remain entrenched in our 
camp, we must force the enemy in theirs.’ 

Pierre de la Baume launched his thunderbolts at last. 
In every parish of the Chablais, Faucigny, Gex, and Bu- 
gey, in every abbey, priory, and convent, the great excom- 
munication was pi'onounced in his name, not only against the 
councils and citizens of Geneva, but against all who should 
hear the preachers or talk with them, and even against any 
persons w'ho should enter the city for any purpose whatso- 
ever. Hereafter, the superstitious rural population looked 
upon Geneva as a place inhabited by devils. Some men of 
Thonon, more curious than the rest, ventured to pay it a vis- 
it, and on their return declared ‘ that the preachers were 
really men and not demons.’ These rash individuals were 
arrested and taken to Gex, whei*e the bishop sent them to 
prison ; |* and after that time no one dared go to Geneva. 

The friends of the Reformation were not discouraged by 
these hostile acts. ‘ By Christmas at the latest,’ they said, 
‘ all the churches will be empty, and the whole city of one 
faith.’ J ‘It is all for the best,’ added many. ‘Once upon 
a time the bishops usurped the franchises of the city ; now 
they return them to us and go away. Well, then, let us do 
without bishops, and govern ourselves.’ The Council did not 
think fit to proceed so quickly, and merely resolved ‘ that 
everything should be written down which the bishop had 
done against the city, by way of precaution against him.’ § 
When the canons, the representatives of the prelate, assem- 
bled for their usual monthly meeting, || the syndics and coun- 
cil appeared before then! ; ‘ Forsaken by our bishop, who is 

* Eroment, Gestes de Geneve, p. 115. Registre du Conseil du 26 Septeni- 
bre, 1531. Gautier MS. 

t Froment, Gestes, p. 116. 

t La sceur de Sainte Claire, Levain du Galuinisme, p. 97. 

\ Registre du 18 Septembre, 1634. 

11 ‘ Die calend® sum.’— Registre du Conseil du let Octobre, 1534. 
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ditioa that you send away these new preachers ; that you 
permit such preachings no longer ; that the bishop be re- 
stored to his former estate, and finally that you live in the 
faith of our holy mother, the Church.’ The Genevans 
could hardly believe their ears. The Little and the Great 
Council having sent for the ambassadors of Berne, told them 
plainly and curtly : ‘ You ask us to abandon our liberties 
and the Gospel of Jesus Christ. We would sooner renounce 
father and mother, wife and children, we would sooner lose 
our goods and our life ! Tell the duke we will set fire to the 
four corners of the city, before we dismiss the preachers who 
announce the Word of God. . • . Nevertheless, they 

offer to endure death, if it can be shown by Scripture that 
they are wrong.’ The men of Berne were greatly astoi- 
ished at such a reply .f 

The duke was still more astonished ; the measure wms full, 
the insolence of that handful of friends to the evangelical 
doctrine must be severely punished. ‘ Seeing this, the duke 
and all his following (sequelle), more inflamed than ever with 
anger against Geneva, consulted together to make war upon 
it.’ From every quarter the heads of the clergy (and 
Bishop du Bellay in particular) conjured him ‘ to support 
the authority of the holy faith in the city of Geneva.’ | 
The persuasion of these prelates inflamed the prince with 
such zeal for the maintenance of the papacy, that, unmind- 
ful of every treaty, he sent letters to Valais and the catholic 
cantons, demanding their assistance propter Jidem, in behalf 
of the true faith, against the cities of Geneva, Lausanne, 
and others.§ At the same time he despatched orders to his 
governors, gentlemen, pz-ovosts and other officers, ‘to ruin 
and destroy Geneva.’ I| On the 20th of November a diet 
was held at Thonon to decide upon the fate of the city ; and 

* Froment, Gestes de Geneve, pp. 110, 111. 

t Ibid. p. 112, 

t ‘ Soutenir I’autoritd de la sainte foy dans la villa de Genfeve.’ — 
Archives of the kingdom of Italy at Turin, bundle xiii. No. 19. 

§ Archives of the kingdom of Italy at Turin, bundle xiii. No. 19. 

II ‘ Nuire et ddtruire Genfeve.’ 
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of the different churches ‘ with men-at-arms to prevent 
annoyance,’ until divine service was over.'* 

Geneva had still one hope remaining. "Would those same 
Switzers, who had shaken off the oppression of Austria, 
permit Savoy to place Geneva under the yoke? Would 
the protestant republic of Berne, which had done so much 
to sow the good seed in this allied city, — which to this end 
had brought thither and protected Farel, Viret, and Fro- 
ment, — would that republic turn away, now that the grain 
was beginning to shoot forth, and the harvest was at hand ? 
It seemed impossible. A diet was to meet at Lucerne in 
January, to deliberate what Switzerland should do in this 
conjuncture. All the ideas of the Genevans were con- 
centred on that one point. Not only did a majority of the 
cantons, but the Bernese themselves, consent to the restora- 
tion of the duke and the bishop. They required, indeed, 
that liberty of conscience should be respected; ‘for,’ said 
they, ‘it does not depend upon man to believe what he 
wishes ; faith is the gift of God.’ But the duke and the 
bishop had the frankness to reject such a condition : ‘We 
claim,’ they said, ‘ the right of ordering everything that con- 
cerns religion in our states.’ — ‘ We’ mean,’ added their rep- 
resentatives, ‘ that the preachers shall be expelled from the 
city, and that Berne shall break off her alliance with it.’ 
At these words grief and indignation pierced the Genevan 
deputies like a sword. ‘ What ! ’ they said ; ‘ the bishop 
complains of being robbed of his jurisdiction, and it is he 
who is the robber ! He has been always wishing to strip 
Geneva of her franchises ; and not long ago he transferred 
the officers of justice, the courts, and the tribunals, to a 
foreign country.’ The diet was inexorable. They resolved 
that the duke and the bishop should be reinstated in the 
possession of all their lordships and privileges. To no puj-- 
pose did Syndic Claude Savoie and Jean Lullin, who were 
alai-med at this decision, hasten to Lucerne and declare that 

* Registre du Conseil du 24 Ddcembre, 1534. La sreur Jeanne, Leram 
du Caleinisme, p. 104 
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come down until 1536, and even 1537. Everything was 
levelled round the walls, the approaciies to the place were 
free, the artillery could play without obstruction, the lines 
intended to cover the city were formed, the ramparts were 
built, and Geneva, witnessing the labors of her children, and 
her. sudden and marvellous transformation, might well ex- 
claim by the mouth of one of her poets ; — 

Iiiccpit tcnt.iiidi c.-uisii pudoris 

Allicieiis Yario8 lute men foniin proeos; 

Qui me cum blandis non pos.seiit fallere verbis, 

Ecce iniim uddiiiit, denique vimqitc pnraiit. 

Tunc ego non voliit ptilchnim pneponcre Imiiesto, 

Diriput rigidn sed men pulchrn muiiti 
Toinpla, domos, horto.<, in propiignaculn verti, 

Arcereiit htolidos qu:e procul indc proco.s. 

Diripui pulchrum certe, at tularer honcstuin. 

Epttkhra el /oriis/<tel(t Gcnev<i ivcor.* 

Geneva was then passing through the arduous ordeal of 
transformation. Rough blows assailed her, groans burst 
from her bosom, and on her features was the pallor of death. 
But in the hour when the sacrilice was thus accomplished on 
the altar, when riches and beauty were immolated to save 
independence and faith, when these proud thoughts agitated 
men’s hearts and made their presence known by a cry of 
agony or by words of high-mindedness, a mysterious light 
shone forth, in the midst of the darkness ; liberty, morality, 
and the Gospel had appeared. Hopeful eyes had seen a 
new edifice, radiant with immortal glory, rising above the 
ruins of the old. The song then heard was not the son" 
of death, but of resuz'rection. 

* ‘ My beauty attracted many suitors wlio sought to .seduce me . Wliea 
they saw that- their flatteriug could not make me faithles.s, they had re- 
course to threats, and at last prej^red to overcome me by force. 'J'hcn I 
unwilling to set my beauty above my virtue, destroyed with inficxiblt 
hand my temples, gardens, and houses, and converted them into rumpart.s 
to keep my insensate suitors at a distance. I destroyed my beauty ti 
preserve my honor. I was once Geneva the fair; now I am called Genevt 
the valiant.’ These lines are preserved in Gautier’s manuscript history. 

15* 
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blindly all that the priests taught ; it entered into a higher 
and more independent sphere. The teaching of man van- 
ished away ; the teaching of God began again. Once more 
those words were heard in Christendom which Paul of Tar- 
sus had uttered in the first century : ‘ I speak as to wise men ; 
judge ye what 1 say' * But it must be carefully observed 
that it was by throwing open the Bible to their generation 
that the reformers realized this sentence. If they had not 
restored a heavenly torch to man, if they had left him to 
himself in the thick shadows of the night, he would have 
remained blind, uneasy, restless, and unsatisfied. The holy 
emancipation of the sixteenth century invited those who 
listened to it to draw freely from the divine Word all that 
was necessary to scatter the darkness of their reason and fill 
up the void in their heaids. Elevating them above the 
goods of the body, above even arts, literature, science, and 
philosophy, it offered to their soul eternal treasures — God 
himself. The Gospel, then restored to the world, gave an 
unaccustomed force to the moral law, and thus conferred on 
the people who received it two boons, — order and liberty, 
— .which the Vatican has never possessed within its pre- 
cincts. 

All men, however, did not understand that the majority 
which each must necessarily attain individually is at the 
same time essential to them collectively, and that the Church 
in particular must inevitably attain it. There were many, 
among those who were interested in the prosperity of na- 
tions, who felt alarm at the abolition of the papal guar- 
dianship. They saw that this stupendous act would work 
immense changes in the sphere of the mind ; that so- 
ciety as a whole, literature, social life, pplitics, the relations 
of foreign countries with one another, would be made new. 
This prospect, which was a subject of joy to the greater 
number, excited the liveliest apprehensions in others. 
Those especially who had not learnt that man, as a moral 
being, can only be led by free convictions, imagined that aU 


* 1 Corinth. X. 15. 
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the supei’stitions and abuses of Rome, as well as the bold 
doctrines and severe precepts of the Reformation. They 
wanted a religion, but it must be an easy one, and more in 
conformity (as they held) with reason. Between Luther 
and the pope, they saw Erasmus, and that elegant and judi- 
cious writer was their apostle : hence the Elector of Saxony 
called them Erasmians.* They thought that by melting 
popery and protestantism together they might realize their 
dreams. 

In like manner, too, there were persons to be found of 
greater or less ' eminence in whom the desire prevailed to 
maintain Europe in that papal wardship which had lasted 
through all the middle ages : they feared the most terrible 
convulsions if that supreme authority should come to an end. 
At their head in Fi'ance^as the king. Francis I. had also 
a more interested object : he desired, from political motives, 
to unite protestants and catholics, because he had need of 
Rome in Italy to recover his preponderance there, and of 
the protestants in Germany to humble Charles V. To this 
class also belonged, to a greater or less extent, "William du 
Bellay, the king’s councillor and right hand in diplomacy. 
So far as concerns doctrine, both were on the side of Eras- 
mus ; but, in an ecclesiastical point of view, while the prince 
inclined to a moderate papal dominion, the minister would 
have preferred a still more liberal system. 

Finally, there were, particularly in Germany, a few evan- 
gelical Christians who consented to accept the episcopalian 
form, and even the pi'imacy of a bishop, in the hope of ob- 
taining the transformation of the doctrine and manners of 
the universal Church. Melancthon at Wittemberg, Bucer 
at Strasburg, and Professor Sturm at Paris, were the most 
eminent men of this school. Melancthon went farther than 
his colleagues. He believed that the great revolution then 
going on was salutary and even necessary ; but he would 
have liked to see it limited and directed. Former ages had 

* ‘ Die Leute die die Sache fordern, mehr Erasmich als Evangeliach 
Bind.’ — Bretschneider, Corpus Reformalorum, ii. p. 909. 
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from Paris to Melancthon. ‘ The authors of those placard? 
are men of a fanatical turn, rebels who circulate pernicious 
sentiments, and who deserve chastisement,’ wrote Melanc- 
thon to the Bishop of Paris. But at the same time the most 
energetic of the German protestants, revolted by the cruelty 
of Francis I., refused to join in union with a prince who 
burnt their brethren. The King of France had formed the 
plan of a congress, destined to restore peace to Christendom ; 
but an imprudent hand had applied the match to the mine, 
and the friends of peace were struck with terror and con- 
fusion. From that moment thei’e was nothing heard but 
recriminations, reproaches, and altercations. 

Francis I. saw clearly that, if his project was on the 
brink of failing, the fault was due mainly to his own vio- 
lence ; he therefore undertook to set straight the affairs he 
had so imprudently damaged. On the 1st February, 1535, 
he wrote to the evangelical princes of the empire, assuring 
them that there was no similarity between the German 
protestants and the French heretics, his victims. The con- 
triver of the strappadoes of the 21st January, assumed a 
lofty tone, as if he were innocence itself. ‘ I am insulted in 
Germany,’ he said, ‘ in every place of assembly, and even 
at public banquets. It is said that people dressed like Turks 
can walk freely about the streets of Paris, but that no one 
dares appear there in German costume. People say that 
the Germans are looked upon here as heretics, and are 
arrested, tortured, and put to death. We think it our duty 
to reply to these calumnies. Just when we were on the 
point of coming to an understanding with you, certain mad- 
men endeavored to upset our work. I prefer to bury in 
darkness the paradoxes they have put forth ; T am loth to 
set them before you, most illustrious princes, and thus display 
them in the sight of the world.* I think it sufficient to say 

^ ‘ Quorum ego paradoxu malo iisdem sepelire tenebris, unde subito 
emerserant, quam apud vos. aniplissimi ordines, hoc est, in orbis terrarum 
luce memorari.’ In the Corpus Reformatorum, ii. pp. 8S28-835, Bret- 
schneider gives only the German translation of this letter. The original 
Latin, whose existence we were ignorant of when our third volume was 

published, -will be found in Freheri Script. Rerum. German, b" p. 205. t--.. 
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our cause, they commit a crime.** If such protestunis as 
these were heard among the Lutherans, doctors such as 
Farel and Calvin spoke out still more plainly against all 
attempts at a union with popery. ‘ It is wrong,’ wrote Cal- 
vin afterwards to some English friends, ‘ to preserve such 
paltiy rubbish, the sad relics of papal superstition, every 
recollection of which we ought to strive to c.xtirpate.’ f The 
thought that Francis I. was at the head of these negotia- 
tions filled the Swiss theologians in particular with inelfable 
disgust. ‘ What good can be expected of that prince,’ said 
Bullinger, ‘that impure, profane, ambitious man?| He is 
dissembling: Christ and timth are of no account in his proj- 
ects. His only thought is how to gain possession of Naples 
and Milan. What does this or that matter, so that he 
makes himself master of Italy?’ These honest Swiss were 
not wanting in common sense. Alarmed at the trap that 
was preparing for Reform, Bullinger, Blaarer, Zwyck, and 
other reformed divines wrote to Bucer ; ‘ It is of no use 
your contriving a reunion with the pope ; thousands of prot- 
estants would rather forfeit their lives than follow you.’ 

At the same time the Sorbonne and its followers raised 
their voices still higher against all assimilation with Luther- 
an doctrines. The storm swelled on both sides, and burst 
upon the moderate party. Poor Bucer, driven in difterent 
directions, succumbed under the weight of his sorrow. 
‘ Would to God,’ he exclaimed, ‘ that, like the French mar- 
tyrs, I were delivered from this life to stand before the face 
of Jesus Christ ! ’ § 

Every hope of union seemed lost. The .ship which the 
politic King of France had launched, and to which the hand 

--(f ‘ Vocor transfuga, (lesertor .... me totam causam prodidisse.’ 
— Melancthon to Du Bella)'. Corpus Reform, ii. p. 915. 

t ‘ C’est un vice d’entreteiiir des menus fatras.’ — Calvin, LcUres Fran- 
qaises, i. p. 420. 

} ‘ De Gallo, homine impure, profano et arabitioso.’ — Bullinger to 
Myconius, 12 Hlarch, 1534. Corp. Ref. p. 122. 

§ ‘ Ego velim .... cum Gallis martyribus Christum adire.’ — Bucer, 
Zeitschrifi fur Hist. Theol. 1850, p. 44. 
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consistoiy. ‘I desire a reform,’ ho said; ‘before we at- 
tempt to change the universal Church, we must first sweep 
out the court of Rome : ’ and he nominated a congregation 
to draw up a plan of reform. Proud of his skill, he thought 
that everything would be easy to him, and already triumphed 
in imagination over the Germans, who were, in his opinion, 
so boorish, and the Swiss, who were so barbarous. Francis I., 
satisfied with this disposition of the pope, was not unaware, 
besides, that he had private means of communicating with 
him. The first secretary of his Holiness was Ambrosio, an 
influential man and by no means averse to presents. A 
person who had need of his services having given-him sixty 
silver basins with as many ewers, ‘ How is it,’ said a man 
one day, ‘that with all these basins to wtish in, his hands 
are never clean ? ’ * 

But the work of union was not to be so easy as the con- 
junction of two such stars as Farnese and Valois seemed to 
promise. While the Romish Church was being toned down 
at Rome, popery became sti-icter in France. The fanatical 
party that was to acquire a horrible celebrity by the crimes of 
the Bartholomew massacre and of the League, was beginning 
to take shape round the dauphin, the future Henry II. That 
youth of eighteen, who had not long returned from Madrid, 
W'as far from being lively, talkative, and independent, like a 
young Frenchman, but gloomy and silent, and appeared to 
live only to obey women. There were two at his side, 
admirably calculated to give him a papistical direction ; 
first, his wife, Catherine de Medicis, and next his mistress, 
Diana of Poitiers, a widow, still beautiful in spite of her 
age, and who would not (as it has been said) have spoken 
to a heretic for an empire. The mistress and the wife, who 
were on the best of terms, and all of the dauphin’s party, 
endeavored to thwart the king’s plans. The most influen- 
tial members of that faction were continually repeating to 
him that the protestants of Germany were quite as fanatical 
and seditious as those of France. At the same time, the 
* Warchi, /stone Florentine, p. 636. Ranke. 
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spirit. Altliougli maimed in his limbs — the consequence 
of his campaigns — he was a man of indefatigable activity. 
His brother John, Bishop of Paris, who was also ‘ another 
master-mind,’ professed like him an enliglUened Catholicism ; 
and hence it happened that on the accession of Henry II. 
he was deprived of his rank by the intrigues of the papist 
party, and driven from France. Still, to show that he re- 
mained a catholic, he took up his residence in Rome. 

In 1535 the moderate catholic party, at the head of which 
were these two brothers, seeing the chances of success at 
Rome as well as at Paris, resolved to take a more decided 
step, and to invite Melancthou to France. The proposal 
was made to Francis I., and supported by all the members 
of the party. They knew that Melancthou was called ‘the 
master of Germany,’ and thought that if he came to France 
he would conciliate all parties by the culture of iiis mind, by 
his learning, wisdom, piety, and gentleness. One man, if he 
appears at the right moment, is sometimes sullicient to give 
a new direction to an entire epoch, to a whole nation. ‘ Ah, 
sire,’ said Barnabas Vore de la Fosse, a learned and zealous 
French nobleman, who knew Germany well, and had tasted 
of the Gospel, ‘ if you knew Melancthon, his uprightness, 
learning, and modesty 1 I am his disciple, and fear not to ' 
tell it you. Of all those ivho in our days have the reputation 
of learning, and who deserve it, he is the foremost.’ * 

These advances were not useless : Francis I. thought the 
priests very arrogant and noisy. His despotism made him 
incline to the side of the pope ; but his love of letters, and 
his disgust at the monks, attracted him the other ivay. 
Just now he thought it possible to satisfy both these inclina- 
tions at once. Fully occupied with the effect of the mo- 
ment, and inattentive to consequences, he passed rapidly 
from one extreme to another. At Marseilles he had thrown 
himself into the arms of Clement VII., now he made up 
his mind to hold out his hand to Melancthon. ‘ Well ! ’ said 

* ‘ Cum rege diu de te locutus est, ita ut te omnibus, qui nostris tem- 
poribus docti et habentur et sunt, pnetulerit.’ — Corp. Ref. ii. p. 857. 
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especially in Italy, were often negative in regard to the 
things of God, light in their conduct, without moral force, 
and consequently incapable of exercising a salutary influ- 
ence over their contemporaries. Such was not Sturm : and 
while those beaiix-csprits, tliose wits were making a useless 
display of their brilliant intelligence in dnawing-rooras, that 
eminent man exhibited a Christian faith and life : he busied 
himself in the cultivation of all that is most exalted, and 
during his long career, never ceased from enlightening his 
contemporaries.’^ ‘The future of French protestantism is 
in your hands,’ he wrote to Bucer ; ‘ Melancthon’s answer 
and yours will decide whether the evangelicals are to enjoy 
liberty, or undergo the most cruel persecutions- When I 
see Francis I. meditating the revival of the Church, I rec- 
ognize God, who inclines the hearts of princes. I do not 
doubt his sincerity ; I see no hidden designs, no political 
motives ; although a German by birth, I do not share my 
fellow-countrymen’s suspicions about him. The king, I am 
convinced, wishes to do all he can to reform the Church, and 
to give liberty of conscience to the French.’ f Such was, 
then, the hope of the most generous spirits — such the .aim 
of their labors. 

Sturm, wishing to do everything in his power to give 
France that liberty and reformation, wrote personally to 
Melancthon. He was the man to be gained, and the profes- 
sor set his heart upon gaining him. ‘ How delighted I am 
at the thought that you will come to France ! ’ he said. 

‘ The king talks much about you ; he praises your integrity, 
learning, and modesty ; he ranks you above all the scholars 
of our time, and has declared that he is your disciple. J I 
shed tears when I think of the devouring flames that have 

* See Schmidt’s Vie de Jean Sturm, premier recieur de Strasbourg. 

t ‘ Da Franz I. aiif Erneurung der Kirche sinne .... bereit sei zur 
Kirchenverbesserung, das seine zu thuii, uiid die Gevissen frei zu iassen.’ 
— Sturm to Bucer. Schmidt, Zeitschrift fur die Hist. Tkeol. 1850, i. p. 46. 
Strobel, Hist, du Gymnase de Sti-asbourg, p. Ill (Sic. 

t ‘ Non rogatus se discipulum tuura esse dixit.’ — Corpus Reformatorum, 
ii. p. 857. 
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been the rival of the Vatican? Was it not a Frenchman 
who, cross in hand, had roused the West to march to the 
conquest of Jerusalem ? Many believed that if France 
were transformed, all Christendom would be transformed 
with her. To a certain point, Melancthon had shared these 
ideas, but he was less eager than Bucer. The outspoken 
language of the placards had shocked him ; but the burn- 
ing piles erected in Paris had afterwards revolted him ; he 
feared that the king’s plans were a mere trick, and his re- 
form a phantom. Nevertheless, after reflecting upon the 
matter, he concluded that the conquest of such a mighty 
nation was a thing of supreme importance. His adhesion 
to the regenerating movement then accomplishing might 
decide its success, just as his hostility might destroy it. He 
must do something more than open his arms to France, he 
must go to meet her. 

Melancthon undei*stood the position and set to work. 
Fu’st, he wrote to the Bishop of Paris, in order to gain him 
over to the proposed union, by representing to him that the 
episcopal order ought to be maintained. The German doc- 
tor did not doubt that even under that form, the increasing 
consciousness of truth and justice, the living force of the , 
Gospel, which was seen opening and increasing everywhere, 
would gain over to the Eeformation the fellow-countrymen 
of St.‘Bernai’d and St. Louis. ‘France is, so to speak, the 
head of the Christian world,’ he wrote to the Bishop of 
Paris.* The example of the most eminent people may ex- 
ercise a great influence over others. If France is resolved 
to defend energetically the existing vices of the Church, 
good men of all countries will see their fondest desires 
vanish. But I have better hopes ; the Fi’ench nation pos- 
sesses, I know, a remarkable zeal for piety .f All men turn 
their eyes to us ; all conjure .us, not only by their words, but 


* ‘ Cum regnum galHcum, si licet dicere, caput christiani orbis sit.’ — . 
Coi-pus Reformatorum, ii. p. 869. 
t ‘ Gallica natio eximium habet pietatis studium.’ — Ibid. 
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peace, in conjuring the king to give the German doctor some 
proof of his good-^YilI. ‘ He will come if you write to him,’ 
they said. 

Francis I. made up his mind, and instead of addressing 
the sovereign whose subject Melaucthon was, the proud king 
of France wrote to the plain doctor of Wittemberg. This was 
not quite regular; had the monarch written to the elector, 
such a step might have produced very beneficial results ; not 
so much because the susceptibility of the latter prince would 
not have been wounded, as because the reasons which Fran- 
cis, with Du Bellay’s help, might have given him, would 
perhaps have convinced a ruler so friendly to the Gospel 
and to peace as John Frederick. It is sometimes useful to 
observe the rules of diplomacy. This is the letter from the 
King of France to the learned doctor, dated 23d of June 
1535. 

‘ Francis, by the grace of God King of the French, to our 
dear Pliilip Melancthon, greeting: 

‘ I have long since been informed by William du Bel- 
lay, my chamberlain and councillor, of the zeal with which 
you are endeavoring to appease the dissensions to which 
the Christian doctrine has given idse, I now learn from the 
letter which you have written to him, and from Vord de la 
Fosse, that you are much inclined to come to us, to confer 
with some of our most- distinguished doctors on the means 
of restoring in the Church that divine harmony which is tlio 
first of all my desires.* Come then, either in an official 
character, or in your own name ; you will be very accept- 
able to me, and you will learn, in either case, the interest I 
feel in the glory of your Germany and the peaee of the uni- 
verse.’ 

These declarations from the King of France forwarded 
the enterprise ; before taking such a step, he must have 

* ‘ Quo resarciri possit pulcherrima ilia ecclesiastica3 politia? harnionia 
qua una re cum ego mihi nihil unquam quicquam majori ciira, studio 
complectendum esse duxerira.’ — Qirjp, Ref. ii. p. 880. 
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These two executions, however, aiiule the necessity of 
laboring to restore peace and unity still more keenly felt. 
Those engaged in the task saw but one means : to admit on 
one side the evangelical doctrine, and on the other the epis- 
copal form with a bishop primus iidcr pares. Western 
Christendom would thus have a protestant body with a Ro- 
man dress. The Church of the Reformation (it was said) 
holds to doctrine before all things, and the Church of Rome 
to its government; let us unite the two elements. The 
Wittemberg doctors hoped that the substance would prevail 
over the form; the Roman doctors that the form would 
prevail over the substance ; but many on both sides honestly 
believed that the proposed combination would succeed and 
be perpetual. 

At the same time as Do la Fosse started for Wittemberg, 
the new cardinal, Du Bellay, departed for Rome : two French 
erambassies were to be simultaneously in the two rival cities. 
The ostensible object of the cardinal’s journey was not the 
great matter which the king had at heart, but to thank the 
pope for the dignity conferred upon him ; still it was tlie 
intention and the charge of the Bishop of Paris to do all in 
his power to induce the catholic Church to come to an un- 
derstanding with the protestauts. Before quitting France, 
he wrote to Melancthon : ‘ There is nothing I desire more 
earnestly than to put an end to the divisions which arc 
shaking the Church of Christ. Sly dear Melancthon, do 
all you can to bring about this happy pacilication.-*' If you 
come here, you will have all good men with you, and espe- 
cially the king, who is not only in name, but in reality, most 
Christian. Wlien you have conferred with him thoroughly, 
which will be soon, I trust, there is nothing that we may not 
hope for. God grant that at Rome, whither I am going 
with all speed, I may obtain, in behalf of the work I medi- 
tate, all the success that I desme.' f 

* In hanc pacificationem, mi Melancthon, per Deum quantum potes 
incumbe.’ — Corp. Ref. ii. p. 881. 

t The letter is dated: ‘Ex fano Quintini (St. Quentin) in Viromanduis, 
die 27 Jun. anno 1535.' — Ibid. 
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you have almost given your consent, after he has sent you 
a deputation, in whose company )'ou could make the journey 
without danger, — if you Ihuilly refuse to come to France, I 
much fear that the monarch will not look upon it with a hi- 
vorable eye. It is necessary both to France and religion 
that you comply with the king’s request.** Fear not the 
influence of the wicked, who cannot endure to be deprived 
of anything in order that the glory of Jesus Christ should be 
increased.t The king is skilful, prudent, yielding, and al- 
lows himself to be convinced by sound reasons. If you have 
an interview with him, if you talk with him, if you set your 
motives before him, you will inflame him with an admirable 
zeal for your cause.J Do not think you will have to dis- 
semble or give way. • . . No ; the king will praise 
your courage in such serious matters more than he would 
praise your weakness. I therefore exhort and conjure you 
in Christ’s name not to miss the opportunity of doing the 
noblest of all the works which it is possible to perform among 
men.’ 

As we read these important letters, these touching solici- 
tations, and the firm opinions of the councillor of Francis I., 
we are tempted to inquire what is their date. Is it in real- 
ity only five months after the strappadoes ? One circum- 
stance explains the startling contrast. France might say : 
‘ I feel two natures in me.’ Which of them shall prevail ? 
That is the question. Will it be the intelligence, frankness, 
love of liberty, and presentiment of the moral responsibility 
of man, which are often found in the French people ; or the 
incredulity, superstition, sensuality, cruelty, and despotism, 
of which Catherine de Medicis, her husband, and her sons 
were the types ? Shall we see a people, eager for liberty, 
submitting in religious things to the yoke of a Church which 
never allows any independence to individual thought ? 
Strange to say, the solution of this important question seemed 

* ‘ Necessariuin esse religioni et Galliu: ut regite exspectationi satis- 
facias.' — Co)y>. ife/‘. ii. p. 888. 

t ‘Non enim est quod metuas iniquorura potentiam ' — Jbid. 

t ‘Mirabiliter eura inflammares.’ — Ibid. 
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knowledge the power of the pope as head of the Chureh 
universal. With regard to faith, religion, ceremonies, insti- 
tutions, and doctrines, he will preserve such as it will be 
proper to preserve, — at least, what may reasonably be tol- 
erated, while waiting the decision of the council. . . . 

Matters being thus arranged, our Holy Father will then be 
able earnestly and joyfully to summon a council to meet at 
Rome, and his authority will remain sure and flourishing ; 
for, if the enemies of the Holy See once draw in their horns 
in German)’', they will do the same in France, Italy, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Denmark.* * 

The opinions of Francis I. come out clearly in these in- 
structions. The only thing he cared about was the preser- 
vation of the pope’s temporal power. As for religion, 
ceremonies, and doctrines, he would try to come to an un- 
derstanding, — he would get what he could; but the protest- 
ants must pull hi their horns, — must renounce their inde- 
pendent bearing. The king declared himself satisfied, pro- 
vided the people of Europe continued to walk beneath the 
Caudine forks of Romish power. 

It was not long before the king showed what were his 
real intentions, and towards what kind of reconciliation a 
council would have to labor, if one should ever be assembled, 
which was very doubtful. On the 20th July, the Bishop of 
Senlis, his confessor, z-equested the Sorbonne to nominate 
ten or twelve of its theologians to confer with the reformers. 
If a bombshell had fallen in the midst of the Faculty, it 
could not have caused greater alarm. ‘ What an unprece- 
dented proposal ! ’ exclaimed the doctors ; ‘ is it a jest or an 
insult?’ For two days they remained in delibei-ation. 
‘ We will nominate deputies,’ said the assembly, ‘ but for 
the purpose of remonstz-ating with the king.’ ‘ Sire,’ boldly 
said these delegates, ‘ your px'oposal is quite useless and su- 
premely dangerous. Useless, for the heretics will hear of 
nothing but Holy Scripture; dangerous, for the catholics, 

* Instructions des rois tr^s chrdtiens et de leurs ambassadeurs (Paris 
1654), p. r. 
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This fanatical party, which was to make common cause with 
the Jesuits, already forestalled them in cunning. ‘One 
morning,’ say Roman-catholic historians,'* ‘ Cardinal de 
Tournou appeared at the king’s Icvh, reading a book mag- 
nificently bound.’ ‘ Cardinal, what a handsome book you 
have there ! ’ said the king. ‘ Sire,’ replied De Tournon, ‘it 
is the work of an illusti-ious martyr. Saint Ircnajus, who pre- 
sided over the Church of Lyons in the second century. I 
was reading the passage which says that John the Evange- 
list, being about to enter some public baths, and. learning 
that the heretic Cerinthus was inside, hastily retired, ex- 
claiming : “ Let us fly, ray children, lest we be swallowed 
up with the enemies of the Lord.” That is what the 
apostles thought of heretics; and yet you. Sire, the eldest 
son of the Church, intend inviting to your court the most 
celebrated disciple of that arch-heretic Luther.’ De Tour- 
nou added that an alliance with the Lutherans would 
not only cause Milan to be lost to France, but would 
throw all the catholic powers into the arms of the emperor.f 
Francis I., though persisting in his scheme, saAV that he 
could not force those to speak who had made up their minds 
to be silent; and wishing to give De Tournon some little 
satisfaction he let the Faculty know that he would not ask 
them to confer with the reformers. The king intended to 
hear both parties ; he sought to place himself between the 
two stormy seas, like a quiet channel, which communicates 
with both oceans, and in which it was possible to manoeuvre 
undisturbed by tempests. 

The refusal of the Sorbonue, at that time more papistical 
than the pope himself, does not imply that a conference 
between protestaut and catholic theologians was impossible ; 
for six years later such a conference really did take place at 
Eatisbon, and nearly succeeded. A committee, half prot- 
estant, half Romanist, in which Melancthon and Biicer sat, 
and-in which the pious Cardinal Contarini took part as papal 

^ Pallavicini, Maimbourg, Yarillas, &c. 

t .Maimbourg, Calvinkme, p. 28. VariJlas, ii. p. 449. 
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men to unite ivith Gocf, and at the same time it proclaimed 
the great unity of the human race, and undertook to make 
into one family all the families of the earth, by giving the 
same heavenly Father to all. It imparts a fresh intensity 
to individuality by teaching man that a single soul is in God’s 
eyes of more value than the whole universe ; but this, far 
from doing society an injury, becomes the source of great 
prosperity to it. The more an individual is developed in a 
Christian sense, the more useful a member he becomes of 
the nation and of the human race. Individuality and com- 
munity are the two poles of life; and it is necessary to 
maintain both, in order that humanity may fulfil its mission 
in revolving ages. The mischief lies in giving an unjust 
pre-eminence to either of the two elements. Eomish unity, 
which encroaches upon individuality, is an obstacle to real 
Christian civilization ; while an extreme individuality, which 
isolates man, is full of peril both to society and to the indi- 
vidual himself. It would therefore be unreasonable to con- 
demn or to approve absolutely the eminent men who in 1535 
endeavored to restore unity to the Church. The question 
is to know whether, by reconstructing catholicity, they in- 
tended or not to sacrifice individual liberty. If they desired 
a real Christian union, their work was good ; if, on the con- 
trary, they aimed at restoring unity with a hierarchical 
object, with a despotic spirit, their work was bad. 

There was another question on which men were not more 
agreed. "Would the great undertaking succeed? France 
continued to ask for Melancthon ; would Germany reply to 
her advances ? We must briefly glance at the events which 
had taken place in the empire since the agreement between 
the catholics and protestants concluded, as we have seen, in 
July, 1532.* These events may help us to solve the ques- 
tion. 

It had been stipulated in the religious peace that all Ger- 
mans should show to one another a sincere and Christian 
friendship. In the treaty of Cadan (29th June, 1534), 

* Supra, Yol. ii. ch. xxi. bk. 2. 
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But Germany called this professor her ‘ master/ and De la 
Fosse considered his mission a more important one than 
any that had been confided to dukes and cardinals. Chris- 
tendom was’ weakened by being severed into two parts ; he 
was going to re-establish unity, and revive and purify the 
old member by the life of the new one. The Christian 
Church thus strengthened would be made capable of the 
greatest conquests. On the success of the steps that were 
about to be taken depended, in the opinion of De la Fosse 
and his friends, the destiny of the world. 

The envoy of Francis I. arrived at "Wittemberg on the 
4th of August, 1535, and immediately paid Melancthon a 
visit, at which he delivered the lettei-s intrusted to him, and 
warmly explained the motives which ought to induce the 
reformer to proceed to France. De la Fosse’s candor, his 
dove for the Gospel, and his zeal gained the heart of Lu- 
ther’s friend. By degrees a sincere friendship grew up 
between them ; and when Melancthon afterwards wanted to 
justify himself in the eyes of the French, he appealed to the 
testimony of the ‘very good and very excellent Vore.’* 
But if the messenger plesised him, the message filled his 
heart with trouble : the perusal of the letters from the 
king, Du Bellay, and Sturm brought the doubts of this man 
of peace to a climax. He saw powei’ful reasons for going 
to France and equally powerful reasons for staying in Ger- 
many. To use the expression of a reformer, there were 
two batteries firing upon him by turns from opposite quar- 
ters, now driving him to the right, now to the left. What 
would Charles V. say, if a German should go to the court 
of his great adversary ? Besides, what was to be expected 
from the Sorbonne, the clergy, and the court ? Contempt. 
. . . He would not go. On the other hand, Melancthon 

had before him a letter from the king, pressing him to come 
to Paris. An influential nation might be gained to the 
Gospel, and carry all the West along with it. When the 

* ‘Viri optimi et fidelissimi Vorsei testimonium.’ — MelJincthon O' 
Bellaio, Corp. Ref. ii. 315. 
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for us. The fires now slumbering will instantly shoot 
forth their fiames, and there will be a cruel return of the 
most frightful tortures.* It is not only Sturm, Du Bellay, 
and other friends like them who invite you, but all the pious 
Christians of France. They are silent, no doubt — those 
whom the cruellest of punishments have laid among the dead, 
and even those who, immured in dungeons, are separated 
from us by dooi-s of iron ; but, if their voices cannot reach 
you, listen at least to one mighty voice, the voice of God 
himself, the voice of Jesus Christ.’ f 

When Melancthon heard this appeal, he was agitated 
and overpowered.]! What an immense task! These French- 
men are placing the world on his shoulders ! Can such a 
poor Atlas as he is bear it ? How must he decide ? What 
must he do ? In a short time his perplexity was again 
increased. The French gentleman had hardly left the 
room when his wife, Catherine daughter of the Burgomaster 
of Wittemberg, her relations, her young children, and some 
of his best friends surrounded him and entreated him not to 
leave them. They were convinced that, if Melancthon 
once set foot in that city ‘ which killeth the prophets,’ they 
would never see him again. They described the traps laid 
for him ; they reminded him that no safe-conduct had been 
given him ; they shed tears, they clung to him, and yet he 
did not give way. 

Melancthon was a man of God, and prayed his heavenly 
Father to show him the road he ought to take ; he thor- 
oughly weighed the arguments for and against his going. 
‘ The thought of myself and of mine,’ he said, ‘ the remoteness 
of the place to which I am invited, and fear of the dangers 
that await me ought not to stop me.§ Nothing should be 

*■ ‘ Sopiti ignes rursum suscitarentur, et suppliciorum immanitas fecru- 
desceret.’ — Ibid. 

t ‘ Advocari ipsum Dei Christique Jesu voce.’ — Camerarius, Vita 
Melancthonis, p. 148. 

i ‘ Afficiebatur atque perturbabatur.’ — Ibid. 

^ ‘ Non respectus ad se aut suos, non longiquitas loci, non periculorum 
metus.’ — Ibid. p. 149. 
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cun save her? Let nothin;^ in tin; \v<nlil, T conjuve you, 
turn you a^ide tVom pure and >acrcd an cuterpri-o.* * 
De !a ^\a'> auluilcd. Tlu' idfu ot* ii’dnuiuu*^ to l’un> 

without Molauolliou — tliat i-^ to ?.iy, wiiiioul t!u' .-alvatiou 
)ii; expectoil — was jii'Upportahh'. ‘ Dopart.’ lie exelaiim d, 
‘ if you do uul coiuo to France ! . . . I i>liuU never 

return there.’ t 

^lelauctlioii was touched by thc-e supplicatioiH. lie 
tlioujilil ho heanl (as they hud told him) the voice of Clod 
himself. ‘ AVell. then,’ he .-aid, * I will a:o. i\Iy frietuK in 
Frauee have entectaiiied ;^reut expectation- and ttpplv to 
me to fulfil tliem : I will not di.-appoiuf their hope..' Me- 
lancthou wa.- re-idved to maint.iiu the. e-n'iitial truth- i>f 
Chri'tiauiiy, and hoped to -ei' them accepted by the c.ithuHe 
world. Fr.uvoi- 1. and hi- friend- hud not rejt-cted Luther's 
fundamental article, — ju-liliealiou .-oiely l>y laith in the 
merits of Chri-I, hy a livin.^: faith, which piiMluccs holiuc.i 
and works. Accordiuji to the mo-l eminent and uui.U Cliri.— 
liau onilor of the Roman Chureli, -Meianethon eoinhined 
learniu''. gentleness, and elegance of ^lyle, \sith .-ingnlar 
moderation, ?o that he was regardetl as the only man fitted 
to Mieceed in literature to the reimialion of Krasmu-.' ) 
lint he wiLs more than that: his eonvictimi.s were not to he 
.diaken ; he knew where he tens, and, far from .-eeking all his 
life for hi-s religion — a.- Ihe-uel u-.-erts — he had found it and 
admirably explained it in hi.s Thcolo^lnil CoiiuiitjiiphiCLS.'^ 
Still he eon-Ianily said to hi.s friend- : ‘ We mn.-st contend 
only for what is great and m;ees.-ary.' jj 

lilelauethon, who was full of nnieknes-', was always ready 
to do what might he agreeable to others. Sincere, open, 

-if * Xcque atxiuci ulliti., jKT.-u.iiioUB i-iiicrct cx t.iiu pio tuinctoquo 
iu.-t)tuto.' — Jbiil. 

t ‘ Er wolltu niclu in Er-inkryicli vvieitcrLiaimwii, so fell iiicht niit 

zofje ’ — Coi-j). lief. ii. i> iiUj. 

t lio-suet, //(st. t/(s farwtioiij, t. i. liv. v. cli. ii. et xix. 

§ Loci coiinnuiui ihoih'jici. Tliey went tliroiiyli ai.xty-scveii eUitioiiii, 
and were Ininsluted inOi scvtT.d language.s. 

II ‘ J»on pulo coateiidenilnm c--se, niai ile nugnis et iiecc-saarib rebiu.’ — 
Mclanethon Sturmio, Cor/». lief. ii. p. 01". 
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It was no slight thing for Melancthon, who was naturally 
rimid and bashful, to ask his sovereign for anything likely 
to displease him. 'Without alluding to the letter he had 
received from Francis I., which he thought it wiser not to 
mention, he said : ‘ Your Electoral Grace is aware that 
eighteen Christians have been burnt in Paris, and many 
others thrown into prison or compelled to fly. The brother 
of the Bishop of Paris has endeavored to soften the king, 
and has written to me that that prince has put an end to the 
executions, and desires to come to an understanding with us 
in regard to religious matters. Du Bellay invites me to 
mount my horse and go to France.’^ If I refuse, I appear 
to despise the invitation or to be afraid. For this reason I 
am ready in God’s name to go to Paris, as a private indi- 
vidual, if your Highness permits. It is right that we should 
•‘each great potentates and foreign nations the importance 
and beauty of our evangelical cause. It is right that they 
should learn what our doctrine is and not confound us with 
fanatics, as our enemies endeavor to do. I do not deceive 
myself as to my personal unimportance and incapacity ; but 
I also know, that if I do not go to Paris, I shall appear to 
be ashamed of our cause, and to distrust the words of the 
King of France, and the good men who ai’e endeavoring to 
put an end to the persecution will be exposed to the dis- 
pleasure of the master. I know the weight of the task im- 
posed upon me ... it overwhelms me . . . but I 

will do my duty all the same, and with that intent I conjure 
your Grace to grant me tw’o or three months’ leave of 
absence.’ 

Melancthon, according to custom, handed in a written 
petition.! John Frederick was content to answer coldly 
that he would make his pleasure known through the mem- 
bers of his council. 

The ice was broken. France and Germany were face to 
face in that castle on the banks of the Elbe. The opposi- 

* * Icb wollte einen Ritt in Frankreich thun.’ — Owy. Ref. ii. p. 904. 

t Ibid ii. pp. 903-905. 
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imagine that he was cluu'ged with negotiations opposed to 
the declarations we have made to them. Hiat journey 
might he the cause of divisions, quarrels, and irreparable 
evils."*^ You are consequently desired to excuse yourself to 
the King of France in the best way you can, and the elector 
promises you he will write to him on the subject. 

Melancthon withdrew in sorrow. What a position was 
his ! His conscience hade him go to Paris, and his i)rinco 
forbade him. Do what he would, he must fail in one of his 
most important duties. If he departs in deliancc of the 
elector’s prohibition, he will not only olfend his prince, but 
set Germany against himself, and sacrifice the circle of 
activity which God has given him. If he remains, all hope 
is lost of bringing France to the light of the Gospel. Hes- 
itating and heart-broken, he \vcnt first to Wittemberg, de- 
siring to confer with Luther, and did not conceal from his 
friend the deep indignation with which he was filled.f He 
was called to raise the standard of the Gospel in an illus- 
trious kingdom, and the elector opposed it on account of 
certain diplomatic negotiations. He declared to Luther 
that he would not renounce the important mission, and he 
was fortified in this opinion by the sentiments which that 
reformer entertained. The two friends could speak of 
nothing but France, the king, and Du Bellay. ‘As yon 
have consulted me,’ said Luther, ‘ I declare that I should 
see you depart with pleasure.’ X He also made a commu- 
nication to Melancthon which gave the latter some hope. 

Having been informed of the audience of the 15th, the 
reformer had just written to the elector. The cries of his 
brethren in France, delivered to the flames, moved Luther 
at Wittemburg, as they moved Calvin at Basle. Tiio 
French reformer addressed an admirable letter to Francis L, 
and the German reformer endeavored to send Melancthon 

* ‘ Zerriittung, unwiederbringlicher NacUlheil, Beschwerung und Schade 
zu erfolgen.’ — Cbrj). Ref. ii. p. 008. 

t ‘ Subindigiiabundus bine discessit,’ said Luther. Ep. iv. p. 621. 

t ‘ Philippus .... me consule libens proliciscoretur.’ — Luthcri Ep. 
iv. p. 621. 
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These communications seriously affected Luther ; the 
elector attacked him on his weakest side. The reformer 
venerated Melancthon, but he knew to what sacrifices his 
desire for union had more than once been on the point of 
leading him. • If Melancthon was the champion of unity, 
Luther was the champion of truth : to guard the whole truth 
with a holy jealousy was his principle. The Reformation, 
he thought, must triumph by fidelity to the Word of God, 
and not by the negotiations of kings. Recovering from his 
first impressions, he said to Melancthon : ‘ I begin to sus- 
pect these ambassadors.’ * From that moment he never 
uttered a word in favor of the journey. Still the dangers 
of the protestants of France were never out of his thoughts. 
‘Must we abandon our brethren?’ he asked himself perpet- 
ually. A luminous idea occurred to him : Suppose the 
evangelicals were to leave France, and come to Germany in 
search of liberty, f He engaged to receive them well. Lu- 
ther anticipated ihe Refuge by a century and a half. 

By degrees the elector gained ground, and the extraor- 
dinary adventure proposed to Melancthon became more 
doubtful every day. From the first the prince had had 
the politicians and courtiers with him ; then the men of letters 
and citizens, alarmed by the sinister reports, had gone over 
to his side ; and now Luther himself was convinced. Me- 
lancthon remained almost alone. His sympathetic heart 
longed to remove the sword hanging over the heads of the 
French evangelicals, and it seemed as if nothing could stop 
him. John Frederick endeavored to convince him. Beyond 
a doubt, the French reformation, driven at this moment by 
contrary winds, must reach the haven ; but the task must be 
left to its own crew. Every ship must have its own pilot. 
John Frederick, therefore, wrote a severe letter to Melanc- 
thon, and the tender-hearted divine had to drink the cup to 
the dregs. ‘ You declared that you were ready to undertake 

* ‘ Ego suspectos coepi habere istos legates tuos.’ — Lutheri Ep. iv. 
p. 627. 

t ‘ Invenirent loca in quibus viverent.’ — Ibid. 
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leave the government of the Church to others. Melanc- 
thon lightened his grief by sharing it with his friends 5 he 
wrote to Camerarius, to Stm-m, and even to William du 
Bellay. The great hellenist, who had lived much among 
the ancient republics of Greece, imagined that Europe was 
already overrun by the evils under which those states had 
perished. ‘I have never known a more cruel prince,’ he 
said to them : ‘ with what harshness he treats me ! * He 
not only does not permit me to depart, but he insults me be- 
sides. My fault is in being less obstinate than others. I 
confess that peace is so precious in my eyes that it ought not 
to be broken except for matters really great and necessary. 
Oh ! if the elector did but know those who take advantage 
of this proposed journey to sow discord ! It is not the 
learned who do it, but the ignorant and the fools. They 
call me deserter and runaway. ... 0 my friend, we 

live under the regime of the democracy, that is to say, under 
the tyranny of the unlearned,! of people who quarrel about 
old wives’ stories, and think of nothing but gratifying their 
passions. How great is the hatred with which they are in- 
flamed against me ! . . . They slander me and say that 

I am betraying my prince.’ Theramenes was condemned to 
drink hemlock because he had substituted an aristocracy or 
government of the worthiest for a democracy, and governed 
the state with wisdom. ‘I do not deceive myself,’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘ the fate of Theramenes awaits me.’ J 

Melancthon was not the only sufferer ; his faithful friend, 
Luther, did not fail him. Although he was now opposed to 
the French journey, John Frederick’s letter disturbed him 
seriouslj’^ ; it appeared to him that great changes were 
necessary, and a stormy future loomed before him. ‘My 
heart is sad,’ he wrote to Jonas, ‘ for I know that such a 
severe letter will cause Philip the keenest anguish. . . . All 


* ‘ Nunquam sensi asperiorem principem.’ — Corpus Reform, ii. p. 915. 
t ‘ Nunc autem est deraocratia aut tyrannis indoctorum.’ — Ibid. 
p. 917. 

t ‘ Plane fatuin mihi Theramenis impendere videtur.’ — Ibid. p. 918. 
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pleasure, bj pcrinilting Melaiu-thou (o go to Franco, es- 
pecially as it was for an oxlraonlinary prupagjitiou of tlio 
Gospel, so as to maku it yieUI thu most abtiiulaiil and (he 
richest fruit.* But we had to take into totisideration the 
dillieulties of (he present times.’ Then, tis a hnal reit-on, 
the elector added : ‘ Lastly, we do not remember for cert.ain 
. . . that your I\Iaje5ty has written to us about Mehuic- 

thou. If in any future contingency you .••lionld write to us 
for him,’ continued John Frederick, ‘ and should as-iire us 
tliat lie will be restored safe and sound, we will [lermil him 
to proceed to you. Be as.-'Ured tliat we sliall always readily 
do whatever we can to propagate the Gospel of Christ in 
every place, to favor the temporal and .spiritual intere.'.ts of 
your ^lajesly, your kingdom, and its ohurcli, and to hasten 
the deliverance of the Christian eoinmonwealth.' 

Melauethon, to whom tlie elector communicated this 
letter,! feared that instead of (piieting the King of France, it 
would oidy irritate him still more. He eouhl not bear tho 
idea of answering ungratefully a [)owerful monarch who had 
shown such kindne.^s towards liim. This thought engrossed 
him from morning to night. On the very day when tlie 
Elector Ferderiek’s letter was despatched, Melauctlion sent 
oft' three, thu first of whieli was for the king. lie feared, 
above all things, that Francis I. would relimpiish the great 
enterprise that was to i-estore unity and truth to the Cliurch. 
He therefore wrote to him, suppressing the indignation ho 
felt at the elector’s refusal. ‘ Most Christian and most 
mighty king,’ he said, ‘France infinitely excels all the king- 
doms of the world, in that it has continually been a vigilant 
.sentinel for the defence of the Christian religion. f Wlierc- 
fore, 1 humbly congratulate your Majesty for having under- 
taken to reform tlie doctrine of the Church, not by violent 

* ‘ Ad iusignem propagationcm, uberrhnuin et ainplissimum fnictuiu 
Evangelii.’ — Joliaiiiies Eredcricus ad Erauciscum rcgoiu Galliai. Cvrpiu 
Reform, ii. p. 90G. 

t Corpus Reform, ii. p. 903. 

t ‘ Ero religionia eliristiauaj dcfcnsiouc priucipuo velut in statione per- 
petui) fuit.’ — Ibid. p. 913. 
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protestants.* A little later, when the illustrious Budieus, 
on whom he had counted, praised Francis for his zeal in 
expiating and punishing the assaults of the heretics,! hle- 
lancthon was hurt, but not disconcerted. ‘ I have read his 
treatise,’ he said to Sturm, ‘but what does it matter? All 
these things inflame rather than cool me ; they fan my desire 
to go to you, to make my ideas kuown to all those learned 
men, those friends of what is good, and to learn theirs. Let 
us unite all our forces to save the Church : no injustice of 
man shall check my zeal.’ J 

In this respect Melancthon did not stand alone : Francis 
I. showed no less energy, and was careful not to be offended 
at the elector’s refusal. The alliance of the protestants be- 
came more necessary to him every day. The prince who did 
so much in Fi-ance for the arts, and who, as. the patron of 
scholars, received the title of Father of Letters, desired a 
reform after Erasmus’s pattern. There was a very marked 
distinction, which it is impossible to overlook, between 
Francis I. and his son Henry II. ; but the love of knowledge 
was not the king’s chief motive : he entertained certain po- 
litical designs which greatly increased his eagerness for an 
alliance with the protestants. The Duke of Milan was just 
dead, and the ambitious Francis desired to conquer the 
duchy foi^i his second son. Moreover, the evangelical party 
was not without influence at court: Margaret, Queen of 
Navarre, Admiral Chabot, and many noblemen favored the 
Gospel ; and they were supported by the Du Bellays and 
others of the moderate party. The men of the Romish fac- 
tion rallied round Diana of Poitiers and Catherine of Med- 
icis. 

The king had discovered that John Frederick had felt 
hurt at seeing a foreign monarch address one of his subjects 
on a matter touching the cause of which the elector was re- 

* ‘ Sadoleti scriptum eadem dicit quae nos defendimus.’ — 

Ibid. p. 917. 

t See his treatise: De transitu Hellenismi ad Christianismum, dedicated 
to the king in 1535. 

i ‘ Hoc studium null.a mihi eripiet hominum iniquitas.’ — ttwy. 
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to start for Germany. The latter was still more zealous 
than his master, and fearing he should arrive too late, wrote 
from Lorraine (where he happened to be staying) to the 
Elector of Saxony, praying him to prolong the meeting for 
a few days, ‘as the King of France had intrusted him with 
certain propositions touching the peace of Christendom.’ ^ 
The news of such a mission delighted the friends of the 
Reformation, and filled the Roman party with indignation. 
‘Never,’ said Sturm, ‘never before now has the cause of the 
Gospel been in such a favorable position in France.’ f The 
elector, Melancthon, and Du Bellay arrived at Smalcalde 
in the middle of December. 

The ambassador of Francis I. immediately demanded a 
private audience of the elector, and on the 16th December 
handed him the letters in which the king, with many profes- 
sions of zeal for the pacification of the Christian Church, 
besought the elector to co-operate earnestly ‘ in so pious and 
holy a work.’ J John Frederick was not convinced ; he 
always set religion before policy, but he knew that Francis 
I. adopted the contrary order. Fearing, accordingly, that 
behind this pious ivork, the king concealed war with the 
emperor, he immediately pointed to the insurmountable bar- 
rier which separated them: ‘Our alliance,’ he said, ‘lias been 
formed solely to maintain the pure Word of God, and prop- 
agate the holy doctrine of faith.’ The diplomatist was not 
to be bafiled : there were two pockets in his portfolio — one 
containing religious, the other political matters. Opening 
the former, he said : ‘ We ask you to send us doctors to de- 
liberate on the union of the Churches.’ Gei’many spoke of 

‘ Ad publicam cliristianjo rcipublicaj pacem spectantibus.’ 2d Dec., 
1535. Corp. Ref. ii. p. 1015. 

t ‘ Nunquam in meliori loco fuit res Evangelii, quam sit hoc tempore in 
Gallia.’ Sturm to Bucer. 

t ‘ Maximopere obtestanteautprovirili nobiscuni incumbatis in tarn piura 
sanctnniqiie opus.’ Corji. Ref. ii. p. 3010. Seckendorf says {Ilisl. Luth.) 
p. 1146) that this letter had been sent to the Elector beforehand; but in 
the documents of the State Paper Office at Weimar we read: ‘ Uffic locutua 
reddidit principi litteras quas vocant credentiales.’ And the Corpus gives 
in a note the letter we have j ust quoted. 
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to start for Germany. The latter was still more zealous 
than his master, and fearing he should arrive too late, wrote 
from Lorraine (where he happened to be staying) to the 
Elector of Saxony, praying him to prolong the meeting for 
a few days, ‘as the King of France had intrusted him with 
certain propositions touching tlie peace of Cliristendom/ * 
The news of such a mission delighted the friends of the 
Eeformation, and filled the Roman party with indignation. 
‘Kever,’ said Sturm, ‘never before now has the cause of the 
Gospel been in such a favorable position in France.’ f The 
elector, 3Ielancthon, and Du Bellay arrived at Smalcalde 
in the middle of December. 

The ambassador of Francis L immediately demanded a 
private audience of the elector, and on the 1 Gth December 
handed him the letters in which the king, with many profes- 
sions of zeal for the pacification of the Christian Church, 
besought the elector to co-operate earnestly ‘in so pious and 
holy a work.’ I John Frederick was not convinced; he 
always set religion before policy, but he knew that Francis 
I. adopted the contrary order. Fearing, accordingly, that 
behind this pious work, the king concealed war with the 
emperor, he immediately pointed to the insurmountable bar- 
rier Y/hich separated them: ‘Our alliance,’ he said, ‘has been 
formed solely to maintain the pure Word of God, and prop- 
agate the holy doctrine of faith.’ The diplomatist was not 
to be bafiied: there were two pockets in his portfolio — one 
containing religious, the other political matters. Opening 
the former, he said: ‘We ask you to send us doctors to de- 
liberate on the union of the Churches.’ Germany spoke of 

* ‘ Ad pab!:c 2 .m christlasa relpuLlicaj pacem spectactlLus.’ 2ti Dec., 
153-5. Cjrp. Ref. iL p, 1015- 

t ‘ Xanqiiam in meilori loco fiiit res Evarigelij, q^aara dt hoc tempore ia 
GaHia.’ Starm to Bacer. 

% ' llatclmopcre obrestantes at pro virili nobltcuia ineurnbatis in tarn piuoa 
saacttunqwe opa?.’ Corp. Etf. sL p. 1010. Seckt-cdorf sa;.'s {Il'ui. Lutli.) 
P- 1110) that this letter had been sent to tire Elector beibrcharid; bat ia 
the drjcazcizzs of the State Paper OSoe at Weimar vre read: ‘ Utec locutaa 
rsddidh priacipi iiUeras qaas vocaat credentiaies.’ And the 0/r£Au frtea 
ia a note the letter we have icsr caotecL 
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prcssUm without u publio dfcn'e.* lie tears Ic.^t a diversity 
of rites should engender di^^enpion of minds, and be the 
cuiusc of civil strife throught Chrisli'iuloin. Reconciliation 
is ihe dearest of his wishes. If von are willing to receive 
him into your {issoeialion, you will find liim a sure friend. 
Diversity of opinion has scparatetl you from him hillicrto, 
but, similitude of doctrine will henceforward unite him.’ f 
In conclusion, Du Bellay reuewt-d his demand for a congress 
of French and German doctors, to confer on the matters in 
dispute. 

This clever oration ditl not convince the protestanls ; they 
had remained cold, wliile Du Hcllay w;ls pleading his cause .-o 
warmly. The point on which Francis I. and his amha-'ador 
wished to touch lightly was (hat which the Germans Iiad most 
at heart. They coidd not forget what they had heard about 
Du Bourg and the cripple and other martyrs, prisoners, and 
fugitives. They were aliocUed at tlie idea of entering into .al- 
liance with the man who had shed the blood of (lieir brethren. 
They determined to ‘open their mouths for the dumb, and to 
fiiipport the Cause of all such :u were appointed to deslruc.- 
lion.' ‘ Wo will not sufter in our stales,’ they answered, ‘any 
stirrerS'Up of sedition, and we cannot, lliercfure, condeitm 
the King of France for putting them down in his kingdom. 
But we beseech him not to punish all without distinction. 
We ask him to spare those who, having been convinced of 
the errors with which religion is infected, have embraced 
the pure doctrine of the Gospel, whieli we ourselves possoss. 
Merciless men, who wish to save their interests and their 
power, have cruelly defended their impious opinions, and, 
in order to exasperate the king’s mind, have supposed false 
crimes, which they impute to innocent and pious Cliristians. 
It is the duty of princes to seek God’s glory, to cleanse the 
Church from error, and to stop iniquitous cruelties ; tmd we 

*■ Sleidan, Memoires sur P Ullal de h, Rtligion el da la liepuiliriua, i. 
p. 389. 

t ‘ Ut quo3 (iiversitas opinionum sejuuxurit, siiuilitudo doctrinui cou- 
jungat.’ — G/rgh Ref. ii. p. 1013. 
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their attention. An ambassador from the pope, the famous 
legate Vergerio, who afterwards came over to tlie side of 
the reformers, was then in the town. He laid been sent to 
propose a council, and was to receive the answer of the 
protestants on the following morning. The delegates hav- 
ing taken their seats, the French ambassador explained 
what waSj^the nature of the reform to which the kingdom of 
France would lend a helping hand. ‘ Firstly,’ he said, ‘ with 
regard to the primacy of the Homan pontiff, the King of 
France thinks, as you do, that he possesses it by human, 
and not by divine, right. We are not inclined to loose the 
rein too much in this respect. Hitherto the popes have 
employed the power they claim in making and unmaking 
kings, which is certainly going too far. True, some of our 
theologians maintain that the papacy is of divine right ; but, 
when the king asked for proofs, they could not give him 
any.’ Melancthon was satisfied ; the chancellor less so ; 
Bruck shared the opinion of the King of England, who, says 
Du Bellay, ‘ would not concede any authority to the pope, 
whether coming from God or from man.’ 

‘As for the sacrament of the Eucharist,’ continued the 
ambassador, ‘ your opinions on the matter please the king, 
but not his theologians, who support transubstantiation with 
all their might. His Majesty seeks for arguments to justify 
your way of thinkings and is ready to profess it, if you will 
give him sound ones. Now you know that the king is the 
only person who commands in his realm.’ * 

‘ As for the mass,’ continued Du Bellay, a little unea.sy, 
like a man walking over a quicksand, ‘ there are great dis- 
putes about it. The king is of opinion that many prayers, 
and silly, impious legends have been foisted into that portion 
of divine worship, and that those absurd and ridiculous pas- 
sages must be expurgated, and the primitive order restored.’ f 

* ‘ Esse eiiim solum qui in suo regno imperet.’ — Corp. Ref. ii. p. 1015. 

t ‘ Orationes et legendas multas ut inepfas et impias abrogandas, aut 
saltern emendandas ; multa enim in his absurda, multa ridicula.' — /5id. •' 
p. 1015. 
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Sire, do not furnish our adversaries with weapons tliat they 
will afterwards turn against us.” It therefore appears to 
me that it would be proper for one of your doctors to write 
a treatise on the subject and present it to his Majesty. 

‘As for good works, our theologians stoutly maintain 
their opinion ; namely, that they are necessary. I told them' 
that you thought the same, and that all you assert is, that 
the necessity of works cannot be affirmed so as to mean 
that we ai-e justified and saved by them. An inquisitor of 
the faith has declared his agreement with Melancthon on 
this point.* I think, therefore, that we may come to an 
understanding on that matter. 

‘ You do not like monasteries : well ! The king hoj^es to 
obtain from the Roman party that no one shall be at liberty 
to take monastic vows before the age of thirty or forty ; 
and that the monks shall be free henceforth to leave their 
convents and marry, if opportunity offers. The king thinks 
that not only the good of the Church requires it, but also 
the good of the State, for thei-e are many capable men in 
the cloisters who might be usefully employed in divers func- 
tions and duties. His Majesty is therefore of opinion, not 
that monasteries should be destroyed, but that vows should 
be no longer obligatory. It is by taking one step after 
another that we shall come to an understanding. ... It 
is not convenient to pluck off a horse's tail at one pull.t 
Monasteries ought to' be places of study, set apart for the 
instruction of those who are to teach the young. It is use- 
ful and even necessary to proceed with moderation. . . . 

His Majesty hopes to bring the Roman pontiff himself grad- 
ually to this idea. 

‘ As for the marriage of priests, the French theologians 
do not approve of it ; but here the king holds a certain me- 
dium. He desii’es the toleration of those of your ecclesiastics 

* ‘ De fide quoque Iiiquisitorem fidei recte sentire.’ — Corp. Ref. ii. 

p. 1016. 

t ‘ Sicut etiam cauda eqaina non statimet commode tota evelli possit.’ — 
0>rp. Ref. ii. p. 1016. 
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crushed by numbers.* Lastly, it would be very beneficial,’ 
Du Bellay adroitly added, as he finished his speech, ‘ if the 
princes and deputies of the cities here assembled were to 
intercede in behalf of those who are exiled on account of 
religion, and to ask that no one should hereafter suffer any 
injury for what he thinks, says, or does with respect to his 
faith.' t How could the protestants, after such a compas- 
sionate solicitation, speak any more of the scaffolds of the 
21st of January ? 

Such was the Reformation which Francis I. declared him- 
self willing to give France. As concerns doctrine, it was 
much more complete than the hybrid system which Henry 
VIII. was at that time endeavoring to set up in England. 
The protestants found these propositions acceptable enough 
in general, with some modifications, doubtless, which could 
not fail to be introduced ; the imperfect reform of the 
French king would be completed by degrees. Had not his 
ambassador just said that it was dangerous to pull out a 
horse’s tail at once, giving them to understand that it •would 
be pulled out hair by hair ? The Reformation proclaimed, 
the evangelical doctrine professed, the frivolities of public 
worship put away, the Sorbonne placed under ban, the sound- 
er part of Christendom preponderating over the more numer- 
ous part, — the cardinals and the pope himself (as Du Bel- 
lay’ hinted) aiding in this transformation, — what important 
advantages ! One thing, however, was still wanting : many 
asked not only whether the catholics would carry out the 
Reformation to an end, as they hinted, but even whether 
they would maintain the concessions they had made. 

This thought engrossed the attention of the protestant 
delegates. They made their report, however, to their prin- 
cipals, and amid the doubts by which they were agitated, 
one thing only appeared urgent to the men of the Augsburg 

* ‘ Melior et sanior pars a majore vincatur et opprimatur.’ — Corp. Ref, 
ii. p. 1018 . 

t ‘ Nequid fraud! sit auod quisque senserit, dixerit, egerit.’ — Corp. Ref. 
ii. p. 1018 . 
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concord of nations propagated more and more by means in 
conformity with the Word of God.’ * 

After a postponement, which seemed almost a refusal, Du 
Bellay felt embarrassed, for he had still to discharge the 
principal mission that his master had entrusted to him. He 
could not, however, leave Smalcalde without fulfilling it. 
He did not make it known distinctly in his public speeches, 
but solicited the protestants in private conversations to make 
an alliance with the king his master. The latter answered 
that the first condition of such a union would be that the 
allies should undertake nothing against the emperor, the 
head of the Germanic Confederation. Now it was precisely 
for the purpose of acting against Charles V. that Francis I. 
sought the friendship of evangelical Germany. Du Bellay 
left Smalcalde dissatisfied. 

The distrust of the Luthei’an princes was not unreason- 
able. While the king was acting the protestant beyond the 
Rhine, he was acting the papist beyond the Alps; if the 
emperor would consent to yield Milan to him, Francis I. 
would bind himself to reduce Germany under the yoke of 
the house of Austria. ‘ I will spare nothing,’ he said, ‘ for 
the greatness of the said emperor and his brother the king 
of the Romans.’ t He went further than this : ‘ Let the 
pope say the word, and I will constrain England by force 
of arms to submit to the Church.’ The cruel paw peeped 
out from beneath the skin of the lamb, and the lion suddenly 
appeared, ready to attack, seize, and devour, as a delicate 
morsel, those whom he treated as friends and companions. 

The cause of truth and unity was not to triumph by means 
of a congress at Smalcalde, by diplomatic negotiations, or by 
the instrumentality of Francis I. He who said, My king- 
dom is not of this world, did not choose men of the world to 
establish his kingdom, and will not permit a monotonous 
uniformity to take the place of unity in his empire. Treaties, 

=* ‘ Nihil enim optatius quam ut latissime propagetur pia doctrina et 
multarum gentium concordia.’ — Corp. Bef. ii. p. 10126. 

t Mdmoirea de Du Bellay, p. 243. 
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remedy more keenly felt. Accordingly, although many 
obstacles appeared to close the peninsula against the en- 
trance of evangelical doctrine ; although national pride, the 
interest which the Italiaus of every class seemed to have in 
the continuance of the papacy, the hostility of the govern- 
ments, and above all the overwhelming power of the pontifi- 
cal hierarchy, erected barriers everywhere, which seemed 
more insurmountable than the Alps, there was at that time 
an electric current between Italy and the reformed countries 
that nothing could stop. The Reformation had hardly sent 
forth its fii'st beams of light, the flame had hardly risen over 
Germany and Switzerland, when, in the regions beyond the 
mountains, from Venice and Turin to Naples, isolated spots 
of light, gleamed out amidst the darkness. The evangelical 
doctrine, in general not much appreciated by the people, 
found an easy access to the hearts of many cultivated men. 
Italy was a vast plain, in which were numerous uncultivated 
fields and barren heaths : but a liberal hand having been 
opened over it, the seeds of life which fell from it found here 
and there good soil, and, at the breath of spring, the blade 
and the ear sprang forth. A fierce storm, mingled with 
thunder and lightning, afterwards burst upon those fields ; 
the light of day was hidden, and the obscurity of darkness 
once more covered the country. But the light had been 
beautiful, ^d its appearance, although fugitive, deserves to 
be remembered, if only as a pledge to make us hope for 
better days. The positive results of the Italian Refoi'mation 
seem to escape us entirely; and yet it possesses quite as 
many of, those characteristics which charm the mind, capti- 
vate the imagination, and touch the heart, as other Reforma- 
tions do. The new and varied plants which that ancient 
land began to produce, the brilliant flames which for a mo- 
ment shed such beautiful light, the men of God at that 
time scattered all over Italy, deserve to be known, and we 
must now turn to them. 

At Pavia, on the Ticino, there lived a bookseller named 
Calvi, ‘ who cultivated the muses.’ Frobenius, the cele- 
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were the same. Without delay he made known the strata- 
gem of the booksellers, and the volume, which the cardinals 
had extolled to the skies one day, was condemned to the 
flames on the next. 

But the propaganda did not cease. The young Germans 
who came to study law and medicine at Bologna, Padii'a, 
and other universities of the peninsula, the young Italians 
who began to frequent the schools of Germany and Switzer- 
land, helped alike to diffuse evangelical faith beyond the 
Alps. Many of the Lutheran lansquenets whom Charles 
V. marched into Italy, and of the Swiss soldiers whom 
Francis I. drew thither, professed in the houses where they 
lodged the doctrines of the Reformation, and did so with 
thorough military frankness. Some praised Luther, others 
Zwingle, and all contrasted the purity of the reformers’ lives 
and the simplicity of their manners with the irregularities, 
luxury, and pride of the Roman prelates. 

The Italians have an open and quick understanding, pre- 
cision in their ideas, clearness of expression, an instinct of 
the beautiful, and great independence of character-; and 
hence they were tired of living in ignoble subjection to ig- 
norant, lazy, and dissolute priests. Conscientious men of 
eminent mind joyfully welcomed a doctrine which put God’s 
Word in the place of papal bulls, briefs, and decretals, and 
substituted the spirit and the life for the ecclesiastical mech- 
anism of the Latin ritual. Italy was charmed with Luther’s 
character and work. In 1521 a voice from Milan ex- 
claimed : ‘ 0 mighty Luther ! who can paint thy features so 
full of animation, the godlike qualities of thy mind, thy soul 
inspired with a will so pure? Thy voice, which rings 
through the universe and utters unaccustomed sounds, terri- 
fies the vile hearts of the wicked,* and bears an unexpected 
balm to diseases which appeared beyond remedy. Take 

^ ‘ Vocis, qu£B totum penitus diffusa per orbem, 

Terruit insolito pectora tetra sono.’ 

These verses have been preserved by Schelhorn in his Amcsnitales Ecch 
ii. D. 624. 
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CHAP. XVUI. ROSSELLI TO MELAKCTIION. 'Ill 

of Rome ; the senate rejected the Inquisition, practised free- 
dom of inquiry, and did not license the pope’s edicts until 
after serious study and strict examination. Protestants were 
soon to be found at Venice who, strange to say, were more 
protestant than those of Augsburg. ‘ I am delighted,’ said 
Luther, on the 7th of March, 1528, ‘to hear that they have 
received the Word of God at Venice.’ * A report having 
got abroad that Melancthon appeared inclined, at tlie diet 
of 1530, to recognize the primacy of the Bishop of Rome, 
the new evangelicals of Venice were troubled and alarmed : 
one of them, Lucio Paolo Rosselli, ahhougli only a beginner 
in the Christian doctrine, determined to write, respectfully 
hut frankly, to the illustrious doctor of Germany : ‘ There 
are no books by any author,’ he said to Melancthon, ‘ which 
please me more than those you have published. But if the 
reports which the papists circulate about you are true, the 
cause of the Gospel and those who, taught by the writings 
of yourself and Luther, have embraced it, are in great dan- 
ger. All Italy awaits the result of your meeting at Augs- 
burg.f 0 Melancthon ! let neither threats, nor fears, nor 
prayers, nor promises make you desert the standard of Jesus 
Christ! Even if you must suffer death to maintain his 
glory, do not hesitate. It is better to die with honor than 
to live with ignominy.’ 

It was much worse when the Venetian ambassador at the 
court of Charles V. forwarded to the senate the letter which 
Melancthon had written on the 6th of July to Cardinal 
Campeggi, and in Avhich he went so far as to say that the 
protestants did not differ from the Roman Church in any 
important dogma, and were disposed to acknowledge the 
papal jurisdiction.! The evangelical Christians of Venice, 
who wanted a decided position, were dismayed. Most of 

* ‘ L;Bte audio de Venetis quod VerbuniDei receperint.’ — Luther, Ep^ 
iii. p. 289. 

t ‘Scias igiturltalos omnes expectare Augustensis hujus vestri decreta.’ 
Venetiis, 3 calend. Aug. anno 1530. Corp. Ref. ii. p. 227. 

X Corp. Ref. ii. p. 170. 
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among the numbei- of those who first became familiar with 
the evangelical writings. Celio Secundo Curione, a young 
man still at college, received them from their hands in 1520. 

About three leagues and a half from Turin, and at the 
foot of the Alps, was situated the town of Clrid, with its two 
parochial churches and an Augustine monastery. Higher 
up there stood an old castle named Cuori, and the family to 
which it belonged was called from it Curione or Curioni. * * * § 
One of its members, Giacomino Curione, who lived at Cirie, 
had married Charlotte de Montrotiex*, lady of honor to 
Blanche, Duchess of Savoy, and sister to the chief equerry 
of the reigning duke. On the 1st of May, 1503, a son was 
born to them at Cirid; he was named Cello Secundo, f 
and was their twenty-third child.J He lost his mother as 
he came into the world, and his father, who hud removed to 
Turin, and afterwards to Moncaglieri, where he had prop- 
ert}’’, died when Celio was only nine years old. 

The elder Curione possessed a Bible, which in the hour 
of death he put into his son’s hands. That act was perhaps 
the cause of the love for Scripture by which the lieir of 
the Curiones was afterwards distinguished : the depth of his 
filial piety made him look upon the book as a treasure be- 
fore he knew the value of its contents. Celio having begun 
his education at Moncaglieri, went to Turin, where his ma- 
ternal gi'andmother, Maddalena, lived. She received him 
into her house, where the anxious love of the venerable 
lady surrounded him with the tenderest care.§ He is said 
to have dwelt on that pleasant hill which overlooks Turin, 
whence the summits of the Alps are visible, and whose base 

* Celio Secundo writes his name both ways, but more frequently 
Curioni. 

t ‘Natus anno MDIII. calendis Maii, Cyriaci Taurinorum.’ — Curiunis 
HisCona a Professore Stupano, 1570, in Schelhorn, Ammnilates JJUe- 
rarice, xiii, p. 330. 

1 ‘ Vicenos ternosque liberos suscepit, ex quibus Ccelius ultimus natus 
fuit.’ — Curioiiis Histoi-ia, p 329. 

§ Taurinum se contulit, ubi per aliquos annos apud Magdalenam 
nroavain suani agens.’ — Cm-iouh Ilistoria, p. 330. 
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had not yet obtained light enough ; he carried the book back 
to the convent, and asked for another. Melancthon’s Prin- 
ciples of Theology and Zwingle’s Trite and False Religion 
were devoured by him in turn. 

A work was then going on in his, soul. Tlie truths he 
had read in his Bible grew clearer and sank deeper into his 
mind; his spirit thrilled with joy when he found his faith 
confirmed by that of these great doctors, and his heart was 
filled with love for Luther and Melancthon. ‘ When I was 
still young,’ he said to the latter afterwards, ‘ when first I 
read your writings, I felt such love for you that it seemed 
hardly capable of increase.’ * 

Curione was not satisfied with the writings merely of these 
men of God: his admii'ation for them was such that he 
longed to hear them: an ardent desire to start immediately 
for Germany was kindled in his hdart.f Pie talked about 
it with his friends, especially with Giovanni and Francesco 
Guarino, whom the Gospel had also touched, and who de- 
clared their readiness to depart with him. 

The three young Italians, enthusiastic admirers of Luther 
and Melancthon, quitted Tux'in and started for Wittemberg. 
They turned their steps tow.ards the valley of Aosta, intend- 
ing to cross the St. Bernard,! where for more than five cen- 
turies a house of the Augustine order had existed for the 
reception of the travellers who made use of that then very 
frequented pass. They conversed about their journey, their 
feelings, and their hopes ; and not content with this, they 
spoke of the truth with simple-hearted earnestness to the 
people they met with on the road or at the inns. In the 
ardor of their youthful zeal, they even allowed themselves 
to enter into imprudent discussions upon the Bomish doc- 

* ‘ Adolescens adhuc, cum priraa tua monimenta legissem, te ita amavi 
ut vix ulterius progredi meus in te amor posse videretur.’ — C. S. Curionis, 
Epht. i. p. 71. 

t ‘ Ita est ilia (opera) admiratus ut statim decreverit in Germaniara 
transire.’ — Curionis Jlisloria, p. 331. 

i ‘ Institutum iter per .Salassorum regionem ingreditur.’ — Ibid. 
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on which he hsul ?o much reckoned, and nnuhle. to inereiu-,e. 
])js liirlit at lilt! altar of Wiltenihera', he vvi.-.lu*d ai lea-'t lo 

w * 

make, u.se of what ho had for the honelit of the moak.'i com- 
mijiiioned to convert him. He wa.s ^rieved at the. >ii[j(!r- 
iJlitions practices of their worsiiip, and would have desired 
to enfranchise those ahout him. A shrim-, put in a promi- 
nent [dace on the altar, enclo'cd a skull and otiier lionet 
re|)oried to he those of St. Ai'apelU'! and St. 'rihiir the 
martyr, and which during certain solemnities were presented 
to the adoration of the people. Why sOl dry hones in the 
place which should be occupied hy the livitig Word of Goil? 
Are not their writings the only autlit:nlic remains of the 
apostles and prophets? Curioiic refused to pay the slighfe-t 
honor lo these relies', and in his [irivate conversation lie went 
so far ai to speak to .^ome. of the monks ag.iin-t sueh idol- 
atrou.s worship, iiistrncling them in the true faith.* lie 
reiolvod to do iumethiiig more. In the convent library he 
had found a llible, to which no one paid any attention ; 
lie had, moreover, noticed tlie place where the nionki ke[it 
the key of the shrine they hehl so di-ar.'t' Gne day — 
probably in ludO — taking advantage of a favorable u[)por- 
tunity when the monk.s were oceii[iied elsewliere.| he went 
into the library, took down the holy Word of whieh David 
faid it was more to be desired thiin yold, earrieil it. into tJiu 
church, opened the my.itenous coder, removed the relief, 
put the Bible in their place, and laid ihi.s inscri[>tion upon 
it; ‘ This is the ark of the covenant, wherein ti man can 
inquire of the true oracles of God, and in ichich are con-' 
tained the true relics of the saints’ Curioae, with emotion 
and joy, closed the shrine and left the ehurch without being 
observed. The act, rash as it was, had a deep and evan- 
gelical meaning: it expres.sed the greatest [)rinci[)les of the 
Reformation. Some time after, at one of the festivals when 

* ‘ Pnvatim multos contraria liisce docebat ct in vera lido crudiebat.’ 
— Curionis Ilisloria, p. 332. 

t ‘ Itaque, observato claviuni loco, c.-tps.am aperit.’ — Ibid. p. 333. 

t ‘ Cum ciuteri aliis rebus intenti ecseut.’ — Ibid, 
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had lost all but one sister, whose husband, learning that he 
intended claiming his inheritance, determined to ruin him. 
A Dominican monk was making a great noise by his sermons 
in a neighboring city.’* Celio took a book from his library, 
and went Avith some friends to hear him. He expected that 
the monk, according to the custom of his class, would draw 
a frightful picture of the reformers. Curione knew that 
the essence of the preaching of the evangelical ministry 
was Christ, justification by faith in his Jitoning Avork, the 
ncAV life which He imparts, and the neAv commandments 
which He gives. According to him, the task of the servant 
of God, noAv that all things were made neAV, Avas to exalt, 
not the Church, but the Saviour ; and to make knoAvn all 
the preciousness of Christ leather than to stun his hearers by 
furious declamations against their adversaries. Such Avere 
not the opinions entertained at that time — .Ave Avill not say 
by the great doctors of the Romish Clnirch, but by the vul- 
gar preachers of the papacy. Laying doAvn as a funda- 
mental principle that (/lere was no salvation out of the 
Church, they naturally believed themselves called to urge 
the necessity of union — not Avith Christ, but — Avith Rome ; 
to extol the beauties of its hierarchy, its Avorship, and its 
devout institutions. Instead of feeding the sheep, by giving 
them the spiritual nourishment of faith, they thought only 
of pronouncing declamatory eulogies of the fold and 
draAving horrible pictures of the devom-ing Avolves that 
Avere proAvling about it. If there had been no protes- 
tants to combat, no Luther or Calvin to calumniate, 
many popish preachers Avould have found the sermon a 
superfluous part of the service, as had been the ciise in 
the Middle Ages. 

The good monk, Avhom Curione and his friends had gone 
to hear, preached according to the oratorical rules of vulgar 
preachers. ‘ Do you knoAV,’ he exclaimed, ‘ Avhy Luther 
pleases the Germans? . . . Because, under the name 

of Christian liberty, he permits them to indulge in all kinds 

* ‘In vicinum locum, Castellevioloziem nomine.’ — Jbid. 
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even his sister, as it would appear, made common cause inth 
the priests to destroy him.* Fanaticism and avarice joined 
together ; one party wished to deprive him of his property 
only, but the others wanted his life. It was not the first 
time Curione had been in prison for speaking according' to 
the truth: he did not lose courage, he preserved all the 
serenity of his mind, and remained master of himself. The 
ecclesiastic charged with the examination overwhelmed him 
with questions.f He was reminded of the relics taken away 
from the monastery of St. Benignus, the journey he had 
wished to take to Germany, and the conversations he had 
held on the road, and was threatened with the stake.J 

The bishop, knowing that Curione had protectors among 
the fii'st people in the city, started for Rome, in order to ob- 
tain from the pope in person his condemnation to death. 
Before leaving, he transferred the prisoner to his coadjutor 
David, brother of the influential cardinal Cibo. David, 
wishing to make sure of his man, and to prevent its being 
known where he was detained, removed him by night from 
the prison in which he had been placed, took him to one of 
those mansions, not very unlike castles, that are often to be 
found in Italy, and locked him up in a room enclosed by 
very thick walls.§ His officei’s attached heavy chains to 
poor Celio’s feet, riveted them roughly, and fastened 
them into the wall; and finally, two sentries were placed in- 
side. the door of the house. When that was done, David felt 
at ease, sure of being able to produce his prisoner when the 
condemnation arrived from Rome. There was no hope left 
the wretched man of being saved. Curione felt that his 
death could not be far oflf ; but though in great distress he 
still remained full of courage. 

The different operations by which David had secured his 

* ‘ In causa propemodum ipsi fuerunt (soror et maritus) quod captus 
fuerit, vitam quoque fere amlserit.' — Curionis Hisloria, p. 336. 

t ‘ Hie esaminatur, quEestiones adhibentar.’ — Ibid. p. 339. 

X ' Ignem flammasque minantur.’ — Ibid. p. 339. 

§ ‘ Ex prioribus carceribus noctu deducit, et in conclavi quodam for- 
tissimis parietibus munito . . . asservari curat.* — Ibid. 
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the angel of the Lord opened the door and led hun out. 
Cello did not expect a miracle ; but he tlionght it wjis man’s 
duty to do all in his power to thwart the counsels of the un- 
godly. He w{\s not, however, very sanguine of success. 
God holds the lives of his children in his hmid ; the Lord 
will restore him to liberty or send him to the scaflbld, as He 
shall judge best. 

Curione delayed no longer : he proceeded at once to carry 
out the curious and yet simple expedient which had oc- 
curred to his lively imagination. He took the boot otf his 
free leg and stuffed it with rags ; * he then broke off the leg 
of a stool that was within his reach, fiustened the sham foot 
to it, and contrived a wooden leg which lie fixed to his knee, 
in such a way that he could move it as if it were a real leg. 
His Spanish robe, reaching down to his heels, covered 
everything, and made the matter easier. Pre.sently he 
heard the footsteps of his jailers: luckily, everything was 
ready. They entered, did what they were accustomed to 
do every day, loosed the chained foot, and then, without ex- 
amining too closely — for they had no suspicions — they put 
the fetters on the sham leg, and went away. 

Celio was free ; he rose, he walked ; surprised at a deliv- 
erance so little expected, he was almost beside himself 
• . . he was rescued from death. But all was not over ; 

he had still to get out of that strong mansion, where so close 
a watch was kept over him. He waited until night, and 
when darkness brooded over the city and his keepers were 
sunk in sleep, he approached the door of the chamber. The 
jailers, knowing that the prisoner was chained to the wall, 
and that sentinels were posted at the outer gate, had only 
pushed it to without locking it. Curione opened it, and 
moved along with slow and cautious steps, avoiding the 
slightest noise for fear of giving the alarm. Although it 
was quite dark, he easily found his way by the help of his 
memory : he groped his course along the galleries, descended 

* ‘ Extrahit caligam pedis liberi, eamdeni lineis quibusdam pannis in- 
farcit.’ — Ctinonis Hisioria, p. 341. 
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against him, hoing tleformincd to j)»U an eiul lo ihc liuravs- 
ing warfare wliich this ituIe[)C‘mkMU man was waging against 
the darkness of the Middle Ages. The lamiliai> of the 
Holy Otlice lay in ambush with the intention of sei/.ing the 
Piedmontese professor lus he was leaving hi,- Imiise to go to 
the leetnre-room. But the plot got wiml ; the students, who 
were very numerous, supported by some of the ehief peiiple 
of the town, formed a battalion wliieh surrounded Curiont; 
SIS he loft his bouse, conducted him to the Assidemy, ssnd 
when the lecture wsss over, ess-orted him liome sigain.* Pub- 
lic opinion declared itself so strongly in favs;r of liijcrty of 
tesiehiugsind ssgaiiist Romi.-h tynumy, that three y<-;irs ehipstai 
without the impiisitors heiisg able to sei.5e the j»rofe.-sor, 
which csiused great joy sill over the city. The po(a*, irrl- 
tsited sit such resistsmeo, threatened to e.tcoimmmicate the 
sCMiate of Pavia; sind Curione, unwilling to imperii his 
friends, (juitted that town for Veniee, wliimee he proceeded 
to Ferrara to live under that tmligluiaieil protectissn which 
the Duclicss Pctiee extended to sill who lovcaj die (lo.-pel. 

Ferram was in truth a centre where the Gospel found si 
firm support. Renee, who wsis daugiiter of Louis XII., .and 
would have succeeded him if (as she Used lo say) ‘ she had 
bad a hesird on her chin,’ lisul iuheritesi, not tlie cathuHe ar- 
dor of her mother, Anne of Brittsiuy, hut the reforming and 
anti-popisli spirit of her father, who had tsikeii for his ile- 
vice: Pcrdaui Babylonis nonieu. Deprived of the throne 
by ‘that accursed Salic law’ — lo use her own words — hut 
brought up at the court of Frsincis L, she wsis closely sit- 
tached to her cousin Margaret, and siltliough her junior by 
eighteen years, had eagerly embi-aced the Gospel wliich that 
‘ elder sister’ had preached to her with so much earnestne-s. 
Rende was not one of those people who are simply the dis- 
ciples of others. Less beautiful than Margaret, she resem- 
bled her in possessing a great soul, a generous heart, and, 
more than that, a sound judgment and linn will. While 

* ‘ Magna studiosorum caterva, eum a sua domo in nuditorimn dedu- 
cebat, et ex eo iterum dorauin coinitabatur.' — Ciirionii f/htorui, p. ;i43. 
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are poor people of my own country, all of whom would be 
my subjects but for that wicked Salic law!”’* She was 
at once a Miecenas and a Dorcas. 

The time had gone by in Italy when the fanaticism of 
pagan antiquity had misled the mind, and preachei's were to 
be heard speaking from the pulpit of Minerva, Christ, and 
Jupiter in the same breath. At the very moment when 
celebrated professors, commissioned to teach philosophy 
even at the univei’sity of Ferrara, were exclaiming, as Vol- 
taire and others did after him: ‘ Christianity is dying out, 
and its end is near 1 ’ Christianity on the contrary was 
reviving at Wittemberg, Zurich, Cambridge, and even in 
France, and the ciy which it uttered as it issued from the 
tomb, re-echoed through Italy and aw,pke many souls there. 
In 1528, and perhaps eaidier, the evangelical doctrines had 
been professed at Ferrara. In 1530, the inquisition 
of that city wrote to the pope, that there were many 
Lutherans, both laymen and eeclesiastics, within its walls, f 
In fact, the duchess was calling round her, either for the edu- 
cation of her children, or simply for love of learning and the 
Gospel, professors skilled in the study of the classics, among 
whom were men enlightened about the superstitions of the 
Roman Church, and often sincerely attached to the Gospel. 
Of their number were Celio Calcagnini, Lilio Giraldi Bai- 
tholomeo Riccio, Marzello Palingenio, and the two brothers 
Sinapi. Giovanni Sinapi in particular was full of zeal to 
spread around him the doctrine of the Scriptures. Many of 
the most eminent men of Italy, such as Curione, Occhino, 
Peter Martyr, and the famous poet Flaminio, lived for a 
time at Ferrara. From that centre evangelical doctrines 
were propagated in the neighbouring cities ; and partieularly 
in Modena, where they spread so widely in the univei-sity 
and among the townspeople, that it was soon called. i/w 
Lutheran city. % 

* Varillas, Histoire des Heresies, ii. p. 499. Brantome, Dames lUustrea. 

■f P. Martyr Vermigli, par C. Schmidt, p. 11. 

t ‘ Citth lutherana.’ — Poli, Epist. Hi. p. 84. 
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drew down much affliction on his old age. Occhino was a 
great orator, but not a great divine. 

Sienna, the rival of Florence in the Middle Ages, still pos- 
sessed sufficient attractions to induce a young man to follow 
the career of letters or of honors ; but Occhino’s mind took 
another direction. From his earliest youth, his religious 
feelings had inclined him to an ascetic life, and he sought 
peace for his soul in exercises of devotion. ‘ I believe in 
salvation through works,’ he said, ‘ through fasting, prayer, 
mortifications, and vigils. With the help of God’s grace 
we can, by means of these pi-actices, satisfy tlie justice of 
God, obtain pardon for our sins, and merit heaven.’ * 
Erelong his private macerations proved Insufficient for him, 
and he became a monk. Every religious society approved 
of by. Rome was holy in his eyes ; but he joined the Obser- 
vantine Franciscans, because that order was reputed to be 
stricter than the others. The youthful Bernardino soon 
found, like Luther, that the life of the cloister could not sat- 
isfy his need of holiness. He was discouraged, and, renounc- 
ing the pursuit of an object which he seemed unable to at- 
tain, he turned to the study of medicine, without however, 
leaving the convent. Some Franciscans, having separated 
from the order with the intention of forming a still stricter 
rule, under the name of Capuchins, Occhino thought he had, 
found what he wanted, and, having joined them, gave him- 
self up with all his strength to voluntary humiliation and the 
mortification of the senses. not, touch not, taste not. 

If any new and stricter laws were drawn up by the chiefs 
of the order, he hastened to conform to them. lie threw 
himself blindfold into a complicated labyrinth of traditions, 
disciplines, fastings, mortifications, austerities, and ecstasies. 
And when they were over, he would ask himself whether he 
had gained anything ? Remaining ill at ease and motionless 
in his cell, he would exclaim : ‘ O Christ ! if I am not saved 
now, I know not what I can do more! ’ The moment was 
approaching when he would feel that all these macerations 

* B. Occhino, ‘ Responsio qua rationeni reddit discessus ex Italia.’ 
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ness was poured upon the mystery of Golgotha, and he 
was filled with unutterable joy. ‘ Certainly,’ he said, 
‘ Christ by his obedience and death has fully satisfied the law 
of God and merited heaven for his elect. That is true 
righteousness, that is the true salvation.’ * He did not ad- 
vance any farther just then ; for some time longer the Ro- 
man-Catholic Church was in his eyes the true Church, and 
the religious orders were holy institutions. He had found 
that peace which he had sought so long, and was satisfied. 

The activity of his life inci'eased, the fervor of his zeal 
augmented, his preaching became more spiritual and more 
earnest. He continued his itinerant ministry, and attracted 
still more the attention of the people of Italy. He always 
went on foot, though weak in body. His name filled the 
peninsula, and when he was expected in any city a multi- 
tude of people and even nobles and princes would go out to 
meet him. The principal men of the city would display a 
deep affection for him, pay him every lionor, and not permit 
him to go and lodge in the wretched cell of a monastery, but 
force him to accept the brilliant hospitality of their mansions. 
The magnificence of these dwellings, the costly dresses of 
their inhabitants, and ‘ all the pomp of the age,’ made no 
change in his humble and austere life. Sitting at the luxu- 
rious banquets of the great ones of this world, he would 
drink no wine and eat but of one dish, and that the plainest. 
Being conducted to the best chamber, and invited to repose 
in a soft and richly-furnished bed, in order to recruit himself 
after the fatigue of his- journey, he would smile, stretch his 
threadbare mantle on the floor, and lie down upon it. 

As soon as the news of his arrival became known, crowds 
of people would throng round him from all parts. ‘ Whole 
cities went to hear him,’ says the Bishop of Amelia, ‘and 
there was no church large enough to contain the multitude of 
hearers.’ f All eyes Avere fixed on him as soon as he entered 
the pulpit. His age, his thin pale face, his beard falling be- 

* B. Occhino, ‘ Responsio qua rationeiu reddit discessus ex Italia.’ 

t Ant. M. Gratiani, Bishop of Amelia; see HisC. du Cardinal Commendoa, 
Uy. ii. ch. is. 
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of the Medici, so illustrious from its attachment to letters 
and liberty, was not to be a barren soil. In the year 1500, 
the year in which Charles V. was born, a rich patrician 
named Stephen Vermigli had a son whom he named Peter 
Martyr in honor of Peter of Milan whom the Arians are 
said to have put to death for maintaining the orthodox faith, 
and to whom a church was dedicated near the house in 
which the child was born.* His mother, Maria Fumantina, 
an educated woman of meek and tranquil piety, devoted 
herself to her only son, taught him Latin in his earliest 
years, and poured into his heart that incorruptible spirit, 
which is of such great value before,, God. The boy early 
attended the public schools established for the Florentine 
youth, and was distinguished for the quickness of his under- 
standing, the extent of his powers, the strength of his mem- 
ory, and above all by such a thirst for learning that no dif- 
ficulties could stop him. If Occhino possessed liveliness of 
feeling and imagination, Peter Martyr possessed solidity of 
judgment and depth of mind. 

Before long the youth was involved in a painful struggle. 
His father, — either because he disapproved of a monastic 
life, the abuses of which, even at Florence, had been exposed 
by Dante and afterwards by Savonarola; or because he 
was ambitious and desired to see his son attain a brilliant 
position — intended giving him an education calculated to 
advance him in the service of the State. Peter Martyr, on 
the contrary, inspired by the pious feelings which he had 
inherited from his mother, wished to dedicate himself to 
God. His greatest ambition was to learn ; his glory was to 
know; knowledge, and especially the knowledge of divine 

ings, was in his eyes superior to all the world besides. His 
father commanded in vain and disinherited him in vain ; in 
1516 the young man entered the monastery of regular can- 
ons of St. Augustine at Fiesole, near Florence. After a 
certain interval of time Peter Martyr felt that he did not 

* '■ Ex vote quodam quod fueront Petro Martyri Mediolauensi, qui 
quondam ab Arianis occisus est.’ — Simler, Vihi Petri M. Vermiln, 
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the Holy Scriptures. He wus enraptured with them; as the 
Latin text was not sufficient for him, he read the New Tes- 
tament in Greek ; he next resolved to read the Old Testa 
ment also in the original, and meeting with a Jewish doctor 
named Isaac, at Bologna, he learnt Hebrew of him. Then 
it was that a new light illumined his fine genius. While ho 
was studying the letter of the Holy Scriptures, the Spirit 
of God opened his tmdorstandinp, and displayed before him 
the mysteries concealed within them.* Hi.s learning, Labors, 
and adininisti'ative ability had already attracted general 
consideration ; and tne pious sentiments he now displayed 
helped to increase it. lie was appointed Abbot of Spolelo, 
and in 1530 was summoned to a larger theatre, to Naples, 
as Prior Of St. Peter’s ad Aram, where we shall meet him 
erelong. 

In 1534 there lived in Sienna a friend of Greek and 
Latin literature, an enthusiast for Cicero, whose elegant 
and harmonious periods he tran.slated better than any other 
scholai*, and who was particularly distinguished among the 
professors of the university for his elevation of soul, love of 
truth, boldness of thought, and the courage with which he 
attacked false doctors and sham ascetics. He made a 
sensation in the world of schools, and, though he had no 
official post, the students crowded to his lectures. His 
name was Antonio della Paglia, which he latinized, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the age, into Aonius Paleariu.s. This, 
again, was Italianized into Aonio Paleai’io. Among the 
hills which bound the Roman Campagna, near the source 
of the Garigliano, stands the ancient city of Veroli ; here 
he Avas born in 1503, of an old patrician house according to 
some, of the family of an m-tisan according to others. In 
1520 he Avent to Rome, Avhere the love of art and antiquity 
Avas then much cultivated, and, from the lessons of illustrious 
teachers, he learnt to admhe Demosthenes, Homer, and 

‘ Duin litteram aliquandiu sectatur, patefaciente Spiritu Dei, abdita 
et spiritualia mysteria aalutariter cognovit.’ — Siuiler, Fita Petri M. 
Vermilii, Tiguri, 1569. 
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Puleai’io was a poet : his fancy was at work wherever he 
went ; and, either during his travels or on his return to the 
Ghibeline city, he composed a Latin poem on the immortal- 
ity of the soul.* We tind U-aces of the Roman doctrine in 
it, especially of purgatory f and of the queenship of the 
Vu’gin.J His eyes, however, were already turned towards 
the Reformation. He desired to have readers like Sadolct, 
and also the sympathy of Germany.§ The poem evidences 
a soul which, without having yet found God and the peace 
he gives, sighs after a new earth, a rejuvenated humanity, 
and a happiness which consists in contemplating the Al- 
mighty, the King of men, iis the eternal and absolute good- 
ness and supreme happiness. || 

Ere long Paleario took another step. The religious 
questions by which Italy was .so deeply agitated engrossed 
that eminent mind. He commenced reading not only Saint 
Augustine but the Reformers and the Holy Scriptures, and 
began to speak in his lectures with a liberty that enraptured 
his hearers, but so exasperated the priests that his friend 
and patron Sadolet recommended him to be more prudent. 
Paleario, however, boldly crossed the threshold which 
separates the literary from the Christian world. He re- 
ceived thoroughly the doctrine of justification by faith, and 
found in it a peace which was to him a warrant of its truth. 
‘ Since he in whom the Godhead dwells,’ he said, ‘ has so 
lovingly poured out his blood for our salvation, we must not 
doubt of the favor of Heaven. All who turn their souls 
towards Jesus crucified, and bind themselves to him with 

* De Immortalitato Animarutn. The poem was published by Grypl*ius, 
at Lyons, in 1536, through the instrumentality of Cardinal Sad*>'«t, 
Bbhop of Carpentras. 

t ‘ Tres igitur sedes statuit paler optimus ipse.’ 

t ‘ Teque, optima Virgo, 

Victricera, pra:clare acto Medina triumpho.’ 

\ ‘ Quales nunc habet ingeniis Germania florens.’ 

II ‘ Oculos deligite in unum, 

Unus ego omnipotens, ego Rex horainumque Denmque, 
iEternumque bonum siraplexque, et summa voluptas. 

{Ad Jimm.) 
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Puleario was a poet : his fancy was at work wherevoi' ho 
went ; and, either during his travels or on his return to tlio 
Ghibeliue city, he composed a Latin poem on the immortal- 
ity of the soul.* We iind traces of the Roman doctrine in 
it, especially of purgatory f and of tlie queenship of the 
Vii’gin.^ His eyes, however, were already turned towards 
the Reformation. He desired to have readers like Sadolct, 
and also the sympathy of Germany .§ The poem evidences 
a soul which, without having yet found God and the peace 
he gives, sighs after a new earth, a rejuvenated humanity, 
and a happiness which consists in contemplating the Al- 
mighty, the King of men, as the eternal and absolute good- 
ness and supreme happiness. 1| 

Ere long Paleario took another step. The religious 
questions by which Italy was so deeply agitated engrossed 
that eminent mind. He commenced reading not only Saint 
Augustine but the Reformers and the Holy Scriptures, and 
began to speak in his lectures with a liberty that enraptured 
his heai’ers, but so exasperated the priests that his friend 
and patron Sudolet recommended him to be more prudent. 
Paleario, however, boldly crossed the threshold which 
separates the literary from the Christian world. He re- 
ceived thoroughly the doctrine of justification by firith, and 
found in it a peace which was to him a warrant of its truth. 
‘ Since he in whom the Godhead dwells,’ he said, ‘ has so 
lovingly poured out his blood for our salvation, we must not 
doubt of the favor of Heaven. All who turn their souls 
towards Jesus crucified, and bind themselves to him with 

* De Immortalitate Anirnarum. The poem was published by Grj'pl'ius, 
at Lj'ons, in 153G, through the instrumentality of Cardinal Sad^'st, 
Bishop of Carpentras. 

t ‘ Tres igitur sedes statuit pater optimus ipse.’ 

t ‘ Teque, optima Virgo, 

Victricem, prasclare acto Regina triumpho.’ 

\ ‘ Quales nimc habet ingeniis Germania florens.’ 

II ‘ Oculos deligite in unum, 

Unus ego omnipotens, ego Bex hominumque Deumque, 
.^ternumque bo'num simplexque, et summa voluptas. 

{Ad Jinein.) 
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with a simplicity reminding us of ancient times : — ‘I am 
weaiy of study ; fain would I fly to you and pass my days 
under the warm bright sky of your fields. At early morn, 
or when the day begins to wane, we will wander through 
the country, around the cottages, with Larapridius and 
Phaadrus my darling boys, and with your wife and mine.* _ 
Get ready the garden, that we may live on herbs, for I am 
utterly disgusted with the luxurious tables of our cities. 
The farm shall supply us with eggs and poultiy, the river 
with fish. Oh ! how sweet are the repasts at which we eat the 
fruit we gather from our own garden, the fowls fed by our 
own hands, the birds caught in our nets, — sweeter far than 
those where you see nothing on the table but provisions 
bought in the market! We will work in the fields ; we will 
tire oui’selves. Make your prepai-ations ; get ready a saw, 
a hatchet, a wedge to cleave the wood, pruning-shears, a 
harrow, and a hoe. If these implements fail us, we will 
be content with planting trees, that shall serve for ages yet 
to come.’ It is pleasing to see the disciple of Cicero and es- 
pecially of the Bible, at a time when he was tormented by 
sickness and the hatred of the wicked, rejoicing like a child 
at the thought of planting trees that should give a cool 
shade and welcome fruit* to coming generations. We shall 
now de.scribe the end of his stay at Sienna, and what brought 
his great sorrow upon him, although it wilt lead us beyond 
the limits of time we have prescribed for ourselves. 

The best friend Paleario possessed was Antonio Bellantes, 
president of the Council of Nine, a grave and benevolent 
man, generally loved and respected ; in a lime of difficulty 
he had assisted the State by the gift of two million 
golden ci'owns. Bellantes esteemed Paleario very highly, 
and Paleario loved him above all other men. In the 
course of the popular disturbances, the members of the 
Council of Nine had been banished ; but the senate and 

* ■' Mane aut inclinato in pomeridianum tempus die, cum Lampridio 
et Phmdro, suavissimis pueris, et cum mulieribus nostris cireum villulaa 
errabimus.’ — .fi-id. p. 209. 
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trap him, and some of them, presenting themselves as if 
they wanted to bo instructed, put questions to him calcu- 
lated to lead him into the snare- ‘What,’ they asked, ‘is 
the first means of salvation given by God to man ? ’ He 
answered ‘ OhrisL’ That might pass ; but, continuing their 
questions, Paleario’s enemies added : ‘ What is the second ? ’ 
In their opinion, lie should have indicated meritorious works ; 
but Paleario replied: ‘ C/irist.’ Continuing their inquiry, 
they said : ‘ And what is the third ? ’ Tliey thought that 
Paleario should answer. The Church ; out of the Church 
there is no salvation ; but lip still replied, ‘ Christ’ * From 
that moment he was a lost man. The monks and their frieuds 
reported to Cotta the answer which they deemed so heretical. 

Paleai'io had no suspicion of danger. Cardinal Sadolet 
and some other friends invited him to come and see them 
at Rome, and he went. He had not been tliere long be- 
fore he received a very excited letter from Faustus Bellantes. 

‘ There is a great agitation in the city,’ he said ; ‘ an astound- 
ing conspiracy has been formed against you by the most 
criminal of men.f We do not know upon what the accu- 
sation is founded ; we are ignorant of the names of your ad- 
versaries, The report runs that the chiefs of the state 
have been excited against you in consequence of calumnious 
charges concerning religion. It is said that some wretched 
monks have sworn your ruin ; but the plot must have 
deeper roots. I shall go to Sienna to-morrow, and shall 
speak to my friends and relations about it. I am ready for 
everything, even to lose my life in your defence. Mean- 
time I conjure you, let your mind be at peace.’ 

Bellantes was not deceived. Cotta, without loss of time, 
appeared in the senate and reported to his colleagues the 
monstrous language of Paleario, and exclaimed, that if they 

* ‘ Rogatus quid primum esset generi hominum a Deo datum, in quo 
aalutem coHocare mortales possent? Responderim Christum. Quid 
Becutidum? Christum. Quid tertium? Christum.’ — Palearii Ej)isl. 
p. 99. 

t ‘ Inoredibilein conspirationem scelestissimormn hominum contra te 
esse factam.’ — Palearii Ejyist. p. 97. 
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Burning her. When her husband heard of this at Eomc, he 
was heart-broken, and conjured his mother and Bellantes to 
visit Marietta, in order to distract the afflicted wife from her 
sorrow. 

Paleario would have desired to hasten to her in person 
and confront his accusers ; but his friends at Sienna and at 
Pome alike dissuaded him. The citizens who were then at 
the head of the state were violent men, of no morality, and 
as ready to condemn the innocent as to accpiit the guilty. It 
was hoped that a new election ivould bring upright men into 
power : they conjured Paleario to w'ait, and he did so. But 
there was no change : the denunciations, charges, and mur- 
murs only increased. The enemies of the Gospel attacked 
not merely Paleario, but the reformers, the Germans, as 
they said : they tried to involve all the friends of tlie Bible, 
both German and Italian, in the same condemnation. At 
last, wliat had been hoped for came to pass ; an important 
change took place in the government of the republic ; order 
and liberty were I'estored. Paleario thought he could no 
longer remain away ; he left Rome and joined his family at 
his country-house near Colle, 

As soon as his adversaries were informed of his return, 
they laid a charge of heresy before the senate of Sienna and 
the court of Rome. Determined to employ all means to de- 
stroy Paleario, they resolved to constrain the ecclesiastical 
authority to go along with them by the strong pressure they 
would bring to bear upon it. With this intent twelve of 
them met, and, bent on prevailing upon the archbishop to 
demand that Paleario should be put upon his trial, they 
marched through the streets of the city to the prelate’s 
palace. In this excited band there was the senator Cotta 
with five others, distinguished among whom was Alexis 
Lucrinas, an impetuous and foolish man ; then three priests, 
people of little importance, but very violent, grossly ignorant, 
and unth’ing babblers ; * and lastly, three monks. The arch- 

Tenues homines sed arrogantes, imperiti, loquaeissimi ’ — Pdearii 
Opera, p. 86. 
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and too scandalous to be confessed. But his companions 
were not to be put out by ^ch a trifle ; they explained 
the motives of their prosecution, threw themselves at the 
prelate’s feet, and conjured him in the name of religion to 
support the charge against Paleario. The archbishop, con- 
sidering that it was a question of heresy, thought that it was 
a matter for the courts to decide, and consented to their 
prayer. 

Paleario’s enemies set to work immediately; they en- 
deavored to prejudice the most notable persons in Sienna 
against him ; and picked out individuals from among the 
populace, who were without light and witliout conscience, 
whom they induced to testify before the court to things of 
which they knew nothing.* It was in vain that the famous 
Sadolet, summoned to Rome by the pope, stopped at Sienna, 
and undertook Paleario’s defence. It was in vain that the 
cardinal, the archbishop, and Paleario had a consultation in 
which Sadolet commended the accused to the archbishop, 
and gave touching proofs of his esteem and affection for him ; 
the conspirators were able to turn the interview against the 
man whom they had sworn to sacrifice to tiieir hatred. A 
number of people who had assembled in the public square 
began to talk about the conference : ‘ When Paleario was 
accused by the prelate,’ said some, ‘ he was silent through 
shame.’ ‘ No,’ said the others, ‘ he answered, but was sharply 
reprimanded by Sadolet.’ f Impatient to see their victim 
handed over to death, happy at having already caused doubt 
in the mind of the archbishop, and imagining they had con- 
vinced Sfondrati the president of the republic, and Crasso 
the praetor, the twelve obtained an order for Paleario to be 
summoned before the senate on a charge of heresy. 

That innocent and just man was not blind to the danger 
and difficulty of his position. He felt that the calumnies of 

* ‘ Testes partim e plebeciila tenues, rerum de qulbus testimonium 
dixerunt imperiti.’ — Palearii Epist, p. 116. 

t ‘ Alii respondentem graviter objurgatum a Sadoleto.’ — Palearii Epist, 

p. 118. 
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him quietly taking his seat in the senate, at the very time 
he was bent on carrying out an infamous plot. He con- 
tained himself, however ; and, first addressing the senators, 
to whom he gave the title employed in ancient Rome, he 
said : * ‘ Conscript fathers, when tliere was a talk about me 
in former years, I was not seriously moved by it: the times 
were times of desolation ; all human and divine rigiits were 
confounded in the same disorder. But nosv, when, by the 
goodness of God, men of wisdom have been placed at tlie 
head of the republic, when the sap and the blood circulate 
afresh through the state,! why should I not lift up my 
head ? ’ 

By degrees Paleario grew warm ; liis eyes fell again upon 
his insolent enemy whom he apostropliized as Cicero did 
Catiline : ‘ Cotta, you wicked, arrogant, and factious man,’ 
he said, ‘ who practise not that religion in which God is 
worshipped in spirit and in truth, but that which plunges 
into every superstition, because it is the best adapted to im- 
pose upon mankind : Cotta, you imagine you are a Chris- 
tian, because you bear the image of Clu'ist upon your purple 
robe ; while by your calumnies you are crushing an innocent 
man, who is also an image, a living image, of Jesus Christ. 
When you accused me falsely of a crime, did you obey Jesus 
Christ? When you went to the house of the Nine to utter 
falsehoods against me, did you think, Cotta, you were mak- 
ing a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ? I am surprised that you do 
not crucify innocent persons. . . . You would do it — 

yes, you would ,do it, if you could do all that your pride sug- 
gests.’ X 

Paleario then passed on to a more important subject. In 

* Oratio terlia pro se ipso. This is the speech whicli the ecclesiastical 
authorities of Naples cut out of all the copies of Paleario’s works that fell 
into their hands, but which wo have found complete in the edition of Am- 
sterdam, pp. 73-97. 

t ‘Cum succus et sanguis Eeipublicm sit restitutus.’ — Palearii Opera^ 
edit. Amsterdam, p. 73. 

J ‘ Homines innocentes in crucem tollas. . . . Tolleres, tolleres quidem 
ei quantum furor iste, superbia, iracundia affert, tantura til/i liceret.’ — 
Jbid. p. 80. 
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liainis on their hcmls, let them wear the purple.* . . . 

Not so lor me, I will remain in my library, sitting on a 
wooden stool, wearing a woollen garment against the cold, 
a linen garment in the heat, and with only a little bed on 
which to taste the repose of sleep. 

‘ But, Cotta, you still continue your attacks ; you reproach 
me for pi’aising all the Germans say and do. No! there are 
some things I approve of in them and others that I do 
not. When I meet with thoughts which for ages have been 
obscured by a barbarous style, hidden under the braml)lcs of 
scholasticism, and sunk into the deepest darkness — when I 
see these brought into the full light of day, ])laced within 
the reach of all, and expressed in the choicest Latinity, I 
not only praise the Germans, but I heartily thank them. 
Sacred studies had fallen asleep in convent cells, where the 
idle men who should have cultivated them had hidden them- 
selves as if in gloomy forests, under the pretence of apply- 
ing to work. But what happened ? They snored so loud 
that we could hear tiiem in our cities and towns.f Now, 
learning has beej) restored to us ; Latin, Greek, and Chaldee 
libraries have been formed ; assistance has been honorably 
extended to the theologians ; precious books have been mul- 
tiplied by means of the wonderful invention of printing. 
Can there be anything more striking, more glorious, or more 
deserving our eternal gratitude ? ’ 

After this defence of the literary and reforming move- 
ment of Germany, Paleario came to what is grander than 
all — to Christ : ‘ Are they not insuiferable men,’ he said, 
‘nay, wicked men,* before whom we dare not praise the God 
of our salvation, Jesus Christ, the King of all nations, by 
whose death such precious boons have been conferred upon 

* ‘ Sedeant illi in cathedra, diademata iraponunt, dibaphura vestiant.’ 
— Ibid. ■ 

t ‘ Jacebant divina atudia, strata in cellulis lidininum otiosoriim, qui 
licet in sylvas se abstrusissent, nt in liffic iucumberent; ita stertebant 
tamen, ut nos in urbibus et vicis audiremus.’ — Palearii Opera, edit. 
Amsterdam, pp. 81-86. 
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young friends, Faustus and Evandei’ Bellantes, keeping 
their eyes fixed upon him, could not restrain their tears. 
Presently a more moving sight met his eyes : he beheld Ma- 
rietta, pale and weeping. ‘ What do I see ? ’ he exclaimed. 
‘ Thou also, iny wife, art thou come dressed in mourning 
weeds, accompanied by the noblest and most pious of women 
— art thou come with thy children, to throw thyself at the 
feet of the senators ? 0 my light, my life, my soul ! return 

home, train up our children ; do not be afraid, Christ who is 
thy spouse will be their father.* . . . Ahis ! she is half 

killed with grief. f O raothei*, support her, take her away ; 
take her to your own home, if you can . . . and let 

your love dry up her tears.’ 

The impression produced by this address was so profound, 
that the senate declared Paleario innocent. But such a 
striking triumph served only to enrage his enemies the 
more ; he saw that he could not remain at Sienna, and 
therefore took leave of his friends. Bellantes, on his death- 
bed, had commended his children to him, and Paleaido ex- 
horted them to aspire to something great. It is probable 
that he went to Rome for a short time, where his friends 
had got the proceedings set aside which his enemies had 
commenced against him ; and afterwards to Lucca, where 
the chair of eloquence was given him. He left a great 
void at Sienna, and his friends were grieved. Faustus 
Bellantes seemed to express the feelings of all wlien he 
wrote : ‘ Since you left, such a torpor has come over me 
that I am scarcely able to Avrite.’ + 

Besides these lights — a Curione or a Paleai’io, scattered 
here and there over Italy — there were societies of Christian 
men in several cities who courageously professed evangelical 
truth. Bologna in particular — a city in the neighborhood 
of Ferrara, and whose university was, along with that of 
Paris, the first of the great schools of Europe — counted a 

* ‘ Nunquara iis sponsore Christo deerit pater.’ — Palearii Opera, p. 97. 

t ‘ Prae dolore raisere exauimatam.’ — Ibid. 

J ‘ Postquam in urbem profectus es, ita nescio quomodo animus meus 
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words of Christ and of St. Paul without being reviled as 
sectarians. If, on the contrary, Rome tramples under foot 
the commandments of the Lord, his grace, liis doctrine, 
his peace, and the liberty which ho gives — has not the 
reign of Antichrist begun? ... If you need our 
help, speak ! we are ready. If necessary, we will sacrifice 
our fortunes and our lives in the Redeemer’s cause ; and 
as long as we live we will commend it daily to God by fer- 
vent prayer.’ * Such was the decision of the Chi'istians of 
Italy, even in the cities subject to the pope. 

About the time when this eloquent address reached the 
lord of Planitz, John Mollio, a Franciscan from tlie neigh- 
borhood of Sienna,, arrived at Bologna as professor in the 
university. Convinced by the teaching of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and of the reformers, he professed with great freedom 
the Christian truth according to the writings of St. Paul; 
but the pope forbade him to lecture on the epistles of that 
Apostle. Mollio then took up the other books of the New 
Testament; but he drew from them the same doctrine, and 
his hearers, delighted at seeing the pope’s prohibition thus 
evaded, enthusiastically applauded him. The Court of Rome, 
finding that there was no means of turning grace out of tlie 
Bible, gave orders to turn Mollio out of the university — 
which was much easier. However, the number of evangel- 
ical Christians in Bologna continued to increase.f 

^ The Ihilian original, which is dated 5th January, 1533, is preserved in 
the archives of Weimar. Scckendorflf gives a German translation in Ida 
History of Lutheranism,’ pp. 1303-1367. 

t Mac Crie, Ilistory of the Reformation in Italy, p 88. 
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before the Diet, Luthfr's wntiiigs having been coinh’inneil 
by imiieriivl decree to be Imrat, Ahbn.-o, whom all lln-Hf 
events interested in (he highest ch-gree, de.-irecl to he prcM tit 
at the execution of the sentence. When the monks who 
surrounded and fed the lire ^aw nil the hmeiical pajicr con- 
verted into black Jishcs, as thin as a .^juderV web, and blown 
to and fro by the wind, they exclaimed : ‘There is notldng 
more to fear now: it is .all over and then went awiiy. Mnt 
such wtts not Alfon.-.u’s opinion. ‘ They call it the end of 
the tnigedy,’ lie wrote to his friend iVter .Martyr of Anghie- 
Ki (who inuil not be confounded with Vermigli), * hut F 
believe we are only at (he hcgliming of it.’ Valdc;;, whom 
cveryboily looked upon as a youth of great expectation,* 
became intimate with Erasmus ; perhajis at liie z-ngge-tion 
of the emperor, who, like Francis I., would willingly have 
united with the prince of tin: schools, in order to hccomu 
lu.asler of Luther iiiid the pope, and if po-.-ilde to reconcile 
them. Alfonso, who was a great admirer of Era'inns, wa.s 
considered to be more Eni-'minn tlian h'l-asmiis himself; but 
the disciple went furlin r and higher than the teacher. Eras- 
mus was the bridge by which Alfonso erOsSsed the river, and 
passed from Home to the Gos|)el. 

In iFay, 1527, the emperor and his court were at Valla- 
dolid, where the empress awaited her eonfinement. Valdez: 
w.as there also. On a sudden the news arrived of the 
famous sack of Rome by the troops of Charles V. The 
indignation of the clergy, the agitation of the people, and 
the emotion of the conrliers were extreme. Ahhougli 
grieved by the c.xcess of which the capital of Romanism 
had been the theatre, zVlfonso believed it was the season to 
say what he thought of the papacy, and consequently ho 
wrote and publislied a ‘ Dialogue on the Things which hap- 
pened at Rome.'t. The alllietions of the metropolis of 
Catholicism, he says, have dispersed a great number of its 

=*‘Ab Alfonso Vahlcsio, njagnas spei juvene,’ — Petri Martyris Aa- 
ghierii Epht. p. 089. 

t Dialogo sulk Coso accadule in lioma. 
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solve some very thorny problems — to decide, for instance, 
whether the mother of the Virgin had two heads or the 

Virgin had two mothers We should place all 

our hope in Jesus Christ alone. Honor images, if you like, 
but do not dishonor Jesus Christ, and do not let Paradise be 
shut against the man who has no money in his purse.’ * 

This sharp attack, levelled at the papacy, was the more 
important, as before the dialogue was published and circu- 
lated in Spain, Italy, and Germany, it had been submitted 
by Valdez to several men of mark : to Don Juan Manuel, 
formerly ambassador of the emperor at Rome, to the cele- 
brated imperial chancellor Gattinara, to Doctor Carrasco, 
and several other theologians, who with a few unimportant 
observations, had approved it. Count Cixstigbone, the papal 
nuncio, was not to be deceived; he made a violent attack 
upon the imperial secretary, called him a Lutheran, and 
declared that he could already see him wearing the igno- 
minious costume of the autos da fL 

Alfonso was silent ; but a voice was raised in his defence 
— it was that of his twin brother. In 1528 f Juan pub- 
lished a Dialogue^ half sex’ious and half in jest, between 
Mercurg and Charon, which bears the mark of a young 
writer. While the feriyman of Hades is busy taking over 
the souls which come to him on the banks of the Styx, he 
is accosted by the messenger of heaven, who makes use of 
strong language about the papacy. ‘ So great is the corrup- 
tion of those who call themselves Christians,’ he says, ‘ that 
I should consider it a great insult if they wanted to change 
their name and be called Mercurians. One day,’ he con- 

* Mr. Bcehmer, of the university of Halle, has done good service to 
literature and to the historj^ of religion by reprinting at Halle, in 1860, 
the Cento e died divine Considerazioni di Giovanni Valdeseo, and by care- 
fully studying the history of the two brothers. He has communicated the 
result of his researches in his Cenni Biograjld, and in the conscientious 
paper he has contributed to the Encyelopajdia of our learned friend M. 
Herzog. 

t It has been stated tnat this dialogue was written in 1521 ; but it begins 
with the history of the challenge sent by Francis 1. to Charles V., which 
occurred at the beginning of 1528. 
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Charles V. and the pfotestants, and immediately translated 
the celebrated evangelical confession into Spanish. But in 
April, 1533, when Charles V. embarked at Genoa on his re- 
turn to Spain, Valdez remained in Italy. If he had accom- 
panied his master, even that powerful monarch, it was said, 
could not have preserved him from the death the monks 
wei’e preparing for him. Fi’oni this period Alfonso seems to 
have shared his time between Germany and Italy : hence- 
forward his brother occupies the foremost place. He was 
converted to the Gospel after Alfonso, but eventually out- 
.sti’ipped him. 

Juan had been forced to leave his native country.* Ho 
did not go to Germany, as some have said, confounding him 
with his brother; but henceforward he occupies an im- 
portant position in Italy. In 1531 he went to Naples, 
thence he proceeded to Borne, returning again to Naples in 
1534, where he spent the remainder of his days. Some 
zealous protestants, who formed part of the German army, 
and had been sent, in 1528, to drive off the French, who 
were besieging tha't city, were the first to propagate the 
knowledge of the Gospel in that district. But when Juan 
Valdez arrived,’ says the Roman-catholic Caracciolo, ‘he 
alone committed greater ravages among .'^ouls than many 
thousands of heretic soldiers had done.’ f Some have 
thought that he occupied the post of secretary to the viceroy 
of Naples. But if he had an office at court, he soon i-e- 
signed it to enjoy his independence. ‘ He did not frequent 
the court very much,’ says Curione, ‘ after Christ was re- 
vealed to him.’ i 

Persecution had made Juan more serious ; the experi- 
ences of his inner life had matured him ; he was still busy 

* ‘ In disciplina fraterna prseclare institutus, in Hispania vivere non 
potuit.’ — Francisco Enzinas to Jlelaiiclhon. 

t ‘ Longe majorem mentium stragem dedit, quam multa ilia hoereti- 
corum militum millia.’ — Ant. Caracciolo, de Vita Pauli 1 V, p. 239. 

{ ‘ Non pero ha egli seguito molto la corte dopo che gli fu rivelato 
Christo.’ — Epist. de Curione at the end of the Cento e died divine Consid- 
erazioni of J. Valdez, p. 433. 
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Among'the eminently gifted men who gathered round him 
was Peter Martyr Vermigli, abbot of St. Peter’s ad aram. 
Peter Mai'tyr, as we have said, had gone from Spoleto 
to Naples in 1530, where he had made great progress in the 
knowledge of the Gospel. Nothing could divert him from 
the search after truth ; neither fear of the world, nor the 
great income he possessed, nor the high dignity with which 
he was invested. That earnest soul, that profound mind, 
pursued after the knowledge of God with indefatigable zeal. 
Being called to give drink to the sheep which, attracted by 
his voice, crowded to the sheepfold, he was thirsty himself, 
and alas ! he had no water. He e.xperienced that torment- 
ing, that bitter, that violent thirst under wliicii the strongest 
men sometimes give way. It was then he heard those words 
of Christ: If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. 
He knew that man comes to Christ by faith, — by believing 
in his holiness, in his love, in his promises, and in his 
almighty power to save. Putting scholasticism aside, and 
no longer contenting himself with the Fathers of the Church, 
he hastened to the fountain of Scripture and drank of the 
cup of salvation.* He knew the fulness of grace which is 
in the Redeemer, and understood how those who seek conso- 
lation elsewhere labor in vain. Growing more enlightened 
every day by the Spirit of God, he discovered the grievous 
errors of the Church and the simple grandeur of the Gospel. 
It was at Naples that the light of the divine Word shone 
into his soul with increasing glory and splendor.f Vermigli 
admii-ed the beauties of creation,|; the sea glittering in the 
sunshine, and the graceful promontories of the bay ; but he 
loved still better to plunge into the mysterious splendors of 
grace. He did not confine himself to the writings ot the 
Apostles, but added those of the reformers, — of Bucer, 
Zwingle, Luther, and Melancthon. Zwingle’s treatise on 

* * Ad ipsos fontes se totum contulit.’ — Simler, Vila Vermilii. 

t ‘ la hao urbe gratia divinse illuminationis illustrius ao clarius illi 
effulgere.’ — Ibid. 

t ‘ Loci amoenitatem.' — Ibid. 
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hidden which shall not be revealed ; if the falsehood of tlie 
dogmas put forth is not detected at the lirst, time will make 
it known.* Tlie day will come when every error hidden 
under an appearance of truth shall be declared to be error 
in the most striking manner ; all darkness shall be scattered, 
everything will be valued in conformity with its strict 
reality.f The eternal judgment of God is the fire that shall 
try every mail’s loork. It is not enough that the doctrines 
should be approved by the judgment of men, they must be 
able to stand before the fire of God’s trial.f The day and 
the fire of which the Apostle speaks arc the piercing inves- 
tigation, the sure touchstone, which will enable us at last to 
distinguish between true doctrines and false.§ Gold, stubble, 
fire — they are all metaphors.’ 

Peter hlartyr’s audience, and especially the ecclesiastics, 
were unable to conceal their surprise. The passage which 
he thus explained was that on which the Romisli Church 
based the doctrine of purgatorial fij'e ; but tJie learned doc- 
tor found something quite different in it. The priests and 
monlvs not only saw that precious fire taken away from which 
they had derived so much profit, but saw another fire sub- 
stituted for it, which threatened to consume their traditions 
and practices, their hay and stubble. And hence the sermon 
aroused a storm in the hitherto calm waters of Naples. 
The monks accused the prior of St. Petei-’s ad aram, and 
his friends of Chiaja defended him. His enemies succeeded 
in closing the pulpit against him ; but on the intervention 
of the powerful protectors he possessed at Rome, his liberty 
of preaching was restored. 

* ‘ Quod si e vestigio prava dogmata non patefiant, accessione tem- 
poris'declarantur.’ — Petri Mart^’ris Loci Communes ; de, Purr/atorio Igne, p. 
440. 

t ‘ Dies ergo accipitur, cum tenebras depellentur, nt de re, prout ipsa est, 
judicium feratur.’ — Ibid, p 441. 

t ‘ Ad ignem divini examinis perstare illus oportet.’ — Ibid. 

j ‘ Est itaque ignis et dies, clara inspeefio, certa probatio, perspicua 
revelatio, qua tandem cognoscemus doctrinaruni veritatem, earum denique 
fallaciam.’ — Petri Martyria Loci Communes : de Purgatorio fgne. These 
may not be the exact words used by Peter Martyr in hia sermon, but the 
sense was the same. * "N 
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he saw the illustrious Neapolitan refugee, exclaimed with 
emotion : ‘ Ilei'e is a man of ancient house and great parent- 
age, flourishing in honors and in goods, having, a noble and 
virtuous wife, a family of children, quiet and peace in his 
house, in short, happy in everything that concerns the state 
of this life, but who has voluntarily abandoned the place of 
his birth to stand beneath the banner of Christ. lie made 
no difficulty in leaving his lordship, a fertile and plea.'^ant 
country, a gi’eat and rich patrimony, a convenient, comforta- 
ble, and cheerful palace ; he broke up his household, he left 
father, wife, children, relations, and friends, and after abandon- 
ing so many allurements of the world, he is content with our 
littleness, and lives frugally according to the habits of the 
commonalty — neither more nor less than any one of us.’ * 

In the select society which gathered round Valdez, there 
were also, as at Thessalonica in the days of St. Paul, of the 
chief tvomen not a few. Among these high-born dames was 
Vittoria Colonna, widow of that famous general the Marquis 
of Pescara, a woman illustrious for her beauty, and her 
talent, whose poems were much admired at the time, and in 
whose society, the poet Bernardo Tasso, father of him who 
wrote the ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ and Cardinal Bembo, 
learned some of the truths of the Gospel. There also 
might be seen Isabella di Bresegna, to whom Curione dedi- 
cated the works of Olympia Morata ; but above all Guilia di 
Gonzaga, widow of Vespasiano Colonna, Duke of Trajetto,t 
the most beautiful woman in Italy. So gi’eat was the reputa- 
tion of her beauty in Europe, and even beyond it, that Barba- 
rossa the corsair determined to carry her off. Having under- 
taken in 1534 to terrify Naples, he suddenly appeared before 
that city with a hundred sail, and landing near Fondi, between 
Gaeta and Terracina, where the duchess was living on her 
estate, he tried to surprise her ; but she escaped the bird of 

* Calvin to Signor Galeazzo Caraccioli, a man of noble birth, and 
still more renowned for the excellence of his virtues tlian for the nobility 
of his family, the only son and lawful heir to the Marquis of Vico. — 
Dbdicace de la I®'® Epitre aux Corinthiens: Commentaires. 

t Trajetto, the ancient MinturnsB. where Marius hid himself. 
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without the light of the sun. — How can God make himself 
felt, and how can he permit himself to be seen^ — The 
evils of curiosity, and how we ought to read the Scriptures 
without curiosity. — Why are the superstitious severe, while 
true Christians are merciful? — How God reigns by Christ, 
and Christ is the head of the Church. — The three kinds 
of conscience ! that of the natural law, that of the written 
laAV, and that of the Gospel. — Is justification the fruit of 
piety, or piety the fruit of justification ? — How does it hap- 
pen that the wicked cannot believe, that the superstitious 
believe, easily, and that pious men believe with difficulty.? — 
How to resist the imaginations which confuse our Christian 
faith.’ — Such ai’e some of the thoughts with which the 
noblest minds were then busy on the enchanting shores of 
the bay of Naples.* 

The sermons of 'the celebrated Occhino helped to give 
a wider circulation to the thoughts which engrossed the 
evangelicals of Chiaja. In the early part of 1536, the 
great orator of Italy was invited to Naples to preach the 
Lent course. Valdez immediately felt the living faith by 
which the orator was animated: he became intimate with 
him, and introduced him to the Christian circle around him. 
The well-known name of Occhino, his strange appearance, 
his coarse dress, and reputation for holiness, attracted an im- 
mense crowd to the church of S. Giovanni Maggiore. He 
seemed called to scatter among the people the religious ideas 
which Valdez and Peter Martyr were propagating among 
the noble and the learned. De Vio, Cardinal of Gaeta, be- 
fore whom Luther had appeared, Avas a man of singular 
perspicacity, and he immediately suspected heresy .f Struck 
Avith the power of the three doctors, he fancied he saw the 
formation of a league, one of those triumvirates which de- 

* The Cento e died divine Considerarioni of Gioviinni VnUlcHhO (.Iimu 
■Valdez) Avere published at Hallo in Saxony in 1800 by Edward lladiiiier 
Each of the TOedit.ation3 occupies from two to ton pages. They hiivo been 
reprinted recently at Madrid in Spanish. 

t ‘Cajetanus, perspicaoi vir ingenio, rem odorari cojpit.’ --0001001010, 
nto Pauli IV. 
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of the great preacher ; and it was at this time that the 
Christian life truly began in her. One day, as she was 
leaving the church of S. Giovanni Maggiore, Juan Valdez 
observed her emotion, and accompanied her to her palace. 
The stricken and agitated widow begged him to stay and en- 
lighten hei'j and made known to him the disticss, the hopes, 
and the struggles of her soul. Valdez felt that he was 
called to disperse the darkness in the midst of which Giulia 
was struggling, and the conversation lasted till evening. 
The Duchess of Trajetto desired to have nothing more to do 
with the world, but as yet she had not tasted the peace of 
God. ‘ Ah ! ’ she exclaimed to Valdez, ‘ there is a combat 
within me. The monk’s ivords fill me with fear of hell, 
but I fear evil tongues also. Occhino inspires me ivith love 
for paradise, but I feel at the same time a love for the world 
and its glory. How can I escape from the contest under 
which I am sinking ? Is it by harmonizing these two ten 
dencies, or by rejecting one of them ? Pray show me the 
way ; I promise to follow it.’ Valdez replied that the 
agitation she felt was occasioned by the renewing of the 
image of God in her. ‘The law has wounded you,’ he 
said, ‘ the Gospel will heal you ; for if the Law gives death, 
the Gospel gives life.* What I fear,’ he continued, ‘ is lest 
you should attempt to regulate your Christian life in such 
a manner that those about you should not remark any change 
in you.’ The duchess confessing that such was her secret 
wish, Valdez told her to choose between God and the world, 
adding : ‘ I will show you the path of perfection : Love God 
above everything, and your neighbor as yourself.’ — ‘Your 
words surprise me,’ she said ; ‘ I have heard all my life that 

* Abecedarxo esjxiritual, fols. 11-12. Valdez gives a full report of this 
conversation in his Spiritual Abecedary, which he so called because it was 
intended to teach the elements of Christian perfection. There is no doubt 
as to the genuineness of the dialogues he reports, for the duchess asked 
him to commit what he had said to her to paper. Did Valdez, when doing 
so, complete any of his answers ? It is very possible. In Herzog’s En- 
cydopaxlia, M. Boehmer has given an extract from this dialogue, much 
longer than the limits of this history will permit us to do. 
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of the great preacher ; and it was at this time that the 
Christian life truly began in her. One day, as she was 
leaving the church of S. Giovanni Maggiore, Juan Valdez 
observed her emotion, and accompanied her to her palace. 
The stricken and agitated widow begged him to stay and en- 
lighten her, and made known to him the distress, the hopes, 
and the struggles of her soul. Valdez felt that he was 
called to disperse the darkness in the midst of whicli Giulia 
was struggling, and the conversation lasted till evening. 
The Duchess of Trajetto desired to have nothing more to do 
with the world, but as yet she had not tasted the peace of 
God. ‘ Ah ! ’ she exclaimed to Valdez, ‘ there is a combat 
wdthin me. The monk’s w'ords fill me with fear of hell, 
but I fear evil tongues also. Occhino inspires me with love 
for paradise, but I feel at the same time a love for the world 
and its glory. How can I escape from the contest under 
which I am sinking ? Is it by harmonizing these two tea 
dencies, or by rejecting one of them ? Pray show me the 
way ; I promise to follow it.’ Valdez replied that the 
agitation she felt was occasioned by the renewing of the 
image of God in her. ‘The law has ■wounded you,’ he 
said, ‘ the Gospel will heal you ; for if the Law gives death, 
the Gospel gives life.* What I fear,’ he continued, ‘ is lest 
you should attempt to regulate your Christian life in such 
a manner that those about you should not remark any change 
in you.’ The duchess confessing that such was her secret 
■^vish, Valdez told her to choose between God and the world, 
adding : ‘ I will show you the path of perfection : Love God 
above everything, and your neighbor as yourself.’ — ‘Your 
words surprise me,’ she said ; ‘ I have heard all my life that 

* Abecedario espirilual, fols. 11-12. Valdez gives a full report of this 
conversation in his Spiritual Abecedary, which he so called because it was 
intended to teach the elements of Chri.stian perfection. There is no doubt 
as to the genuineness of the dialogues he reports, for the duchess asked 
him to commit what he had said to her to paper. Did Valdez, when doing 
so, complete any of his answers ? It is very possible. In Herzog’s En- 
eydopcedia, M. Boehmer has given an extract from this dialogue, much 
longer than the limits of this history will permit us to do. 
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ear to the truth with more humiUty than her own servant : 
she had become a little child. It’ the Acts of the Apostles 
remark more than once that among the j)er.sons converted to 
Christ in Asia and in Greece, where St. Paul preached, 
were women of di.stinction, history will also remark that at 
the epoch of the Reformation of the sixteenth century the 
wave mounted from the lowest levels of the .shore to the 
highest peaks. Or rather, the hills did how before it. 

Valdez having spoken of a ‘pn(h,^ tlie duchess manifested 
a desire to know it. 'There are three putlis,’ he amswered, 
‘which lead to the knowledge of God: the natural light 
which teaches us the omnipotence of God ,* the Old Testa- 
ment, which shows us the Creator .'i.s hating initpiity ; and 
lastly, Christ, the sure, clear, atid roy.al way. Christ is love; 
and accordingly, when we know God through him, we know 
him as a God of love. Christ h:is made satisfaction for sin. 
An infinite God alone could p.ay an infinite debt. But it is 
not sufiicient to believe it, we must experience it also.’ * 

‘ Devote some time every d:iy,’ continued Valdez, ‘ to 
meditation on the world, on yourself, on God, and on Jesus 
Christ, without binding yourself to it in a superstitious man- 
ner ; do it in liberty of spirit, selecting any of your room.s 
that may seem most convenient, perhaps even as you lie 
awake in bed. Two images should be continually beibre 
your eyes: that of Cliristian perfection and that of your 
own imperfection. These books will cause you to make 
greater progress in a d.ay than any others would in fen 
years. Even the Holy Scriptures, if you do not read them 
with that humility which I point out to you, might become 
poi.son to your soul.’f 

‘ Listen to preaching with a humble mind,’ continued 
Valdez. — ‘But,’ said Giulia, ‘if the preacher is one of 
those who, instead of preaching Christ, give utterance to 
vain and foolish things, drawn from philosophy or some 
empty theology — one of those who tell us dreams and 

Abecalario espinlual, fols. 3G, 37, 38. 
t Ibid, fols. 44,45, 47, 60, 52. 52 
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(22 March, 1536), the viceroy, driven onwards by the same 
influence, and ascribing to Occhino’s eloquence a religious 
agitation which was so novel in the Parthenopean city, in- 
terdicted the preaching of that great orator ; but his elo- 
quence and energy, hacked by his numerous friends and the 
protests of those who so liked to hear him, prevailed. He 
was able to continue the course of his sermons, and did not 
end them until Easter (April 16). The Duchess of Trajet- 
to, without leaving the church, endeavored more and more 
to walk in that new path which Valdez had shown her ; the 
latter zealously directed her, and not long after dedicated 
to her a translation of the Psalms from the Hebrew, with 
a practical explanation. Somewhat later he published Ci?m- 
mentaries on the Epistles of Paul to the Romans and to the 
Coidnthians.* 

In this charming circle at Chiaja, and among the habitual 
guests of Valdez, Vittoria Colonna, and Giulia Gonzaga, was 
a patrician of Florence, as distinguished by his person as by 
the important offices he had filled : he was Pietro Carnesec- 
chi.f Although for a long time placed as near as possible 
to the pontifical throne, he found a strange and indefinable 
charm in the conversations of Valdez, attended with pleasure 
the sermons of Occhino, drew light from the lamp of Peter 
Martyr, formed a close friendship with Galeazzo Caraccioli, 
and was touched by that mixture of grace, intelligence, 
humility, faith, and good woi'ks then to be found in some of 
the most distinguished women of Italy. As soon as Charles 
V. arrived at Naples, he desired Carnesecchi to come and 
see him. The noble Florentine was surprised at the order, 
but the emperor’s motive was this. Carnesecchi, a native 
of the city of the Medicis,+ was early distinguished by his 

* These Commentaries have recently been reprinted in Spain. 

t ‘ Convictus quod in Italia, cum Victoria Colonna Marchionis Piscarii 
vidua et Julia Gonzaga, lectissimis alioquin feminis, de pravitate sectaria 
suspeotis, amicitiam coluisset, tandem ad ignem damnatus.’ — De Thou, 
ad annum 1667. Schelhorn, Amwnitates Ecclesiaslicm, ii. p. 187. 

t The name of Carnesecchi still exists in Florence : the Latin documents 
which we use give it under the form of Garneseca. 
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atul life which he foiiml there surpa-s.sed his expecfalions. 
But suddenly the command of Cliarlos V. disturbed him in 
the midst of llie Clu'istian joy by which his soul was filled. 
What did the puissant emperor want with him? Did he 
design to open once more that career of politics and glory 
whicli he, Carucsecchi, ha<l renounced forever? Was there 
some political scliome brewing, or did Charles V. desire to 
become a disciple of the Gospel? Carucsecchi could not 
make it out, but he went to the palace all tiie same. The 
emperor had a very dilferent object: knowing full well that 
the Florentine had been initiated into all the thoughts of 
Clement VIL, he desired to learn wliat .'.clieincs tliat pojie 
had formed with Francis f. at ^Marseilles.' In that inter- 
view Carncsecchi did not forfeit the conddcnce which 
Clement luid reposed in him ; he dicl not violate the tidelity 
he had sworn, f but an.>wercd the emperor with a nublene.ss 
and respect which quite won the esteem of that prince. 
Francis I., however, when he heard of this conlerence at 
Naples, was exasperated ; it seemed to him that the kind- 
ness he had shown Carucsecchi during the famous interview 
at Marseilles should have led him to refuse his, rival’s la* 
vitation, and he confiscated the revenues of an abbey which 
Carnesecchi possessed in France. The Jledicis, however, 
and even Catherine, having known this excellent man well, 
never withdrew their esteem from him, although he was 
everywhere decried as a heretic. 

However great was the honor of a conference tvith 
Charles V., Carnesecchi much preferred those he had with 
Valdez, Peter Martyr, and Occhino. These pious men 
were not content with vain hahhling : they read the Holy 
Scriptures together, enlightened each other on their mean- 
ing, and carefully compared one passage with another.J 

^ ‘ Carolum V. nceercisse Carnesccam, ut ox ipso elicerct arcana consilia 
pontificis dementis, qu.u hie credebatur cum Francisco rege Galliarum 
Massiliaj inivisse.' — Ibid. 

t ‘ Tunc etiam boni viri oflicium ncutiquam violavit.’ — Ibid. 

J: ‘ Cum quibus do sacrarum literarum lectione et intelligentia disserero 
conferreque accurate solebat.’ — Schelhorn, AnmnU. Literal’, x. p. 120-1. 
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however, did not include all the Italians who were touched 
by the Eefonnation. Between them were many truly 
Christian people, who, as regards fait]}, were Avith the evan- 
gelicals, but as regards the Church, clung to Borne through 
dread of falling into what they called schism. Of this 
number Avas Flaminio, one of Valdez’ best friends. He Avas 
born betAveen Ferrara and Florence, but Ave meet with him 
in the south. Political disturbances having broken out at 
Imola in the eai-ly part of the sixteenth century, one of the 
burgesses of that city, named Flaminio, who had acquired a« 
reputation in literature, fled hastily, carrying Avith him a very 
young child, and took refuge in a castle in the Venetian 
territory.-^ That child Avas Marco Antonio Flaminio, and 
his flight Avas almost a type of Avhat his Avhole life Avould be — 
one of anguish, and often of pressing want. When he grcAv 
older, he Avent to study at Padua, Avhere he displayed very 
remarkable poetic talents. ‘ His poems,’ it was afterAvards 
said, ‘ possess all the simplicity and grace of Catullus, but 
untainted with his license. They penetrate into the soul 
with their Avonderful sweetness.’ With the gifts, Flaminio 
also shared the adversities of the poet. He Avas often 
gi'eatly straitened during his studentship, and his university 
friends had to subscribe to supply him Avith clothes.f What- 
ever were the hardships of his position and the Aveakness of 
his health, he Avorked assiduously and made gi-eat progress 
in philosophy and the stud|^ of languages, and attained' a 
thorough knowledge of the poets and orators. At the same 
time, trial Avas telling upon his soul : his literary and philo- 
sophical studies could not satisfy him. Shut up in his little 
room, he said to himself ‘ that there was a science higher 
than that of Cicero and Plato, the science of the sacred 
writings, the knowledge of divine things handed doAvn to 

* ‘ Puerum pamilum cum patre fugiento turbulentam dissentionem 
civium suorum.’ — Camerarim in Schelhorn, Anmnit. Lil&rar. x. p. 
1149. 

t ‘ Adolescentem tueamur, in vestiarlo tantum laboramus.’ — Longoli 
Epkt. lib. iv. fol. 271. 
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of another future cardinal, Giovanni Pietro Caratfa, Bishop 
of Chieti. Carafla, a violent and impetuous man, and after- 
wards, when pope, under the name of Paul IV., the restorer 
of the inquisition and of the strictest Roman-eatholicism, 
had had his setisons of struggle and even of faith in the 
truth. Oppressed by the agitation caused within him by his 
aj-dent and fanatical nature, he often felt tliat he would 
never find peace except by sacrilicing his will to that of God ; 
and this it was that bound him to Flaminio. Unhappily, 
his evil nature afterwards prevailed. Caratfa being made 
cardinal, went to Rome, and Flaminio to Naples, at the 
time when Valdez, Peter Martyr, Carnesecchi, and their 
friends were there. 

Association with these pious men was of great use to 
Flaminio ; he had been prepared to seek God by adversity, 
by sickness, and by the approach of death ; in his inter- 
course with the Christians of Pausiiippo he learnt the way 
of peace. ‘ God,’ he said, ‘ does not call those happy who 
are clear from every stain ; alas ! there is not one ! but 
those whom his mercy pardons, because they believe with 
all their heart that the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
atonement for all sin. If our conscience accuses us before 
the tribunal of God, if death is imminent, let us still be full 
of hope, for the mercy of the Supreme Ruler inflnitely ex- 
ceeds the wickedness of the whole human race.’ Flaminio 
having dedicated his book on the Psalms to the famous car- 
dinal Farnese, he boldly confessed his faith before that 
grandson of Paul III. ‘ Herein will be found,’ he said, 
‘many things about Christ, our Lord and our God; his 
bitter death and his everlasting kingship ; — his death, by 
which, sacrificing himself on the cross and blotting out all 
our sins by his most precious blood, he has reconciled us 
with God — his kingship, by which He defends us against 
the eternal enemy of the human race, and, governing us by 
his Spirit, leads us to a blessed and immortal life.’ * 

* ‘ Nos Deo reconciliavit, se ipsum in cruce immolans, et omnia peccata 
nostra suo purissimo sanguine clelens.’ — Flaminii Psalmorum ExpUcalu 
(Epistola nuucupatoria Alex. Farnesio, Cardinali ■ ’’ 
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Flaminio returned to Rome, and Reginald Pole, cousin to 
Henry VIII., who was then in the city, endeavored to gain 
for the papacy a man whose value he appreciated. The 
intercourse of Flaminio with Garatfa and Polo luid an un- 
fortunate influence upon him. Somewhat later he said to 
Carnesecchi : ‘ 0 my friend, if we do not wi-sh to bo wrecked 
in the raid.st of the dangerous breakers that surround us, let 
us bend humbly before God, and permit no jnotive, however 
lawful it may appear, to separate us from the catholic 
Church.’ * Since that time, Romish and evangelical writers 
have continually disputed possession of him, each anirming 
that he belonged to them : he belonged entirely to neither, 
lie was able to keep himself evenly balanced between the 
two powers that then disputed the sovereignty of Christen- 
dom, and did not fall into the abyss. But, whatever men 
may say, if the reformer.s had desired to follow that middle 
path which pleases certain minds, it would a.ssuredly have 
been fatal to truth and liberty. Christondonl would liave 
fallen back into the servility of the middle ages; and if the 
yoke had appeared too he.avy, it would have plunged into 
the license of incredulity. The narrow patli of evangelical 
truth runs between these two gulfs : it is a refuge to those 
whom they threaten to swallow up. 

Among the Italians aficctcd by the religious movement 
there were many who clung to the papacy still more than 
Flaminio did. The scepticism which had been fashionable 
at the pontifical court had brought about a reaction, to 
which, no doubt, the writings of the reformers contributed. 
The wave, uplifted at 'Witteraberg, Zurich, and Cambridge, 
descending gradually towards the south, reached as far as 
Rome, and touched the gates of the Vatican. The men 
who there received the doctrine of grace in their hearts, 
seeing religion weakened and public worship decayed, 
united to found in the Trastevere — in the very spot where 
it was said the first Christians had assembled, and where 
St. Peter had dwelt — that Oratory of Divine Love which 

* * Protonotario Carnesecas.’ — Schelhorn Amcenit. Eccles. p. 151. 
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the sinner to grace alone. The good Benedictine was punc- 
tual in attending matins, in fasting, in singing mass, and in 
confessing ; but he earnestly exhorted the faithful not to put 
their trust in f:\sts, or in the mechanical repetition of the 
prayers prescribed by the church, or in confession, or in 
the mass. He was a monk and a priest, in subjection to the 
dignities of the Church ; but, like a prophet, he hurled the 
flashes of his burning eloquence against the priesthood, the 
tonsure, and the mitre. lie called for the reform of the 
Church 5 he loved evangelical Christians ; he would have 
Avished, in his profound charity, to reunite them wilh the 
Jlock. He published commentaries on the Epistles of St. 
Petei', St. James, and St. John ; and his noble style, as well 
as the elevation of his Cliristian thoughts, caused them to be 
read with eagerness ; but the Court of Rome, irritated by the 
liberty with Avhichhe expressed his faitli, put his book in the 
Index Expurgatorius. The truth of the Latin saying — 
habeni sua fata Ubdti was then manifested. Folengo hav 
ing written a commentary on the Psalms, expressed in it 
his evangelical views with great decision, especially in his 
remarks on the sixty-eighth Psalm. Strange to say, Avliile 
his first work had been put in the Index by one pope, the 
second Avas reprinted by another pope (Gregory XIII.), 
with some corrections indeed, but Avith nothing that changed 
the general spirit of the work. More than one infallible 
pontiff has condemned Avhat another infallible pontiff has 
approved of. The pious Folengo died at the age of sixty, 
in the same convent Avhere he had taken the voavs in his 
youth,* A man of piety less lively than Folengo’s Avas 
destined to play a more important part in the affairs of the 
Church at the epoch of the Reformation. 

At that famous sitting of the Diet of Worms in 1521, 
before Avhich Martin Luther appeared, there Avas present 
among the ambassadors from the different states of Europe, 
who had come to congratulate the young emperor, a senator 
of Venice, by name Gasper Contarini. Eldest son of one 


* ‘ De Thou, Histoire, liv. xxiii. Ls Mire de Scripior.saculi xvi., &c. 
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to the pope, after the sack of Rome, lie elleetetl a reconcilia- 
tion between the pontili* and Charles V., and oHiciated at the 
coronation of the emperor by Clement VII.* 

Every one present at these pomps took notice of the 
Venetian ambassador, and a brilliant career seemed to lie 
before him. Men admired the rich gifts of his mind, the 
firmness and mildness of his character, the moral dignity 
and gravity which challenged respect. This was not all : a 
deep religious feeling had been developed early in his soul. 
At Rome he had joined the pious men who assembled at the 
Oratory of Divine Love on the Trastevere : he wtis fond of 
the meetings which so reminded him of those held by the 
disciples at Jerusalem in iMary’s house. 

One day, in the year 1535, when the senate of Venice had 
assembled for the elections, Contarini, at that time invested 
with one of the most importtint ofiices of the republic, was 
sitting near the balloting urn. On a sudden he was told that 
the pope had appointed him cardiiuil. The news surprised 
him exceedingly, and at first he would not believe it : he, a 
layman, the magistrate of a republic, and not known to the 
sovereign pontilf ... to be nominated a cardinal, a prince 
of the Church It appeared like a dream, and yet it was a 
reality. Paul III., having undertaken the task of bringing 
the protestants back to the Church, saw that he must employ 
for that purpose, not worldly prelates of the school of Leo 
X., but men of sincere piety ; besides, Contarini had ren- 
dered services to the papacy, and hence he was invited to 
Rome. The report of his nomination circulated in a mo- 
ment through the assembly, and his colleagues, leaving their 
places, gathered round to congratulate him. Even the 
senator who was at the head of the party opposed to him, 
his evei-y-day antagonist, exclaimed, ‘ The republic has lost 
her best citizen.’ 

But in the midst of these congratulations Contarini re- 
mained undecided and silent. There was a struggle in his 
soul. He felt it difficult to leave his friends, the country of 

* Beccatello, Vita del Contarini, p. 103. E.anke, Roniische Pdjpste, i. p. 153. 
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tit Eome, the Venetian ardently desired to bring men of 
sound morals, learning, and piety into the sacred college. 
The pope, therefore, following his advice, gave the purple 
in succession to Sadolet, Ctiralla, Giberto Bishop of Verona, 
Fregoso Archbishop of Salerno, and Reginald Pole. These 
neiY and strange elections seemed as if they would be favor- 
able to the Gospel, but, on the contrary, they became the 
principle of a restoration of Romanism, and of a serious 
and ere long cruel resistance to the Reformation. 

Contarini, the Mehmethon of tlie papacy, set to work at 
once: he sincerely wished to reform the doctrines and 
morals of the Church, but to maintain it still under a solo 
chief. Like the reformers he laid great stress in religious 
matters on the positive side, but remained faithful to 
Roman-catholicisni, by extenuating the tiegativo side. ‘As- 
suredly, the sinner is justllied by grace through faith,’ he 
would say to the evangelicals. ‘ But why pronounce so 
harshly against meritorious works?’ — ‘A frank opposition 
to those practices,’ they replied, ‘ can alone destroy the num- 
berless abuses of popular superstition.’ — ‘Predestination,’ 
said the cardinal again, ‘ belongs undoubtedly to God’.s 
mercy ; by his gnice He prevents all our movements, but 
at the same time the will must oppose no resistance. God 
has known from all eternity the predestined and the repro- 
bate, but that knowledge does not take away either contin- 
gency or liberty.’* — ‘We recognize man’s responsibility,’ 
answered the reformers ; ‘ we believe that man must will to 
be saved, and yet ive say with St. Paul : God worketh in 
us ioili to will and to do ' t 

Contarini followed the s.ame principle in his conversations 
with the champions of the papacy. ‘ The unity of the 
Church is necessary,’ he said ; ‘ to separate from it is the 
wildest error ; but the cause of the sufferings of Christen- 
dom, the root of all the evil, is the unlimited authority 

Contarini, De Preedestinatiom. Da Libero Arlilrio. Contarini’s theo- 
logical, philosophical, and political treatises were printed at Paris in 157L 

t Philippians ii. 13. 
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Christ ; and who had made it her business to build up the 
city of God in Italy, and thus to work out, in a Christian 
manner, lier father’s device : Pcnlam Bubylonis tiomen. 
About this time she was expecting at her court a young 
divine, who Jiad confessed Jesus Christ in France with 
energy, who had just written to Francis I. an eloquent and 
forcible lettex', and published a book in which he had set 
forth the great doctrines of the faith in admirable order and 
in language of unequalled beauty. What would be the edect 
of his presence beyond the Alps ? No one could say ; but if 
the duchess had influence enouiirh over her husband to make 

O 

religious liberty prevail at Ferrara; if Calvin should settle 
in the birthplace of Savonarola, his faith, his talents, and his 
activity among a people already moved by the power of God, 
might gain a glorious victory for the truth. 

Thus two great force.s met face to face — Rome and the 
Gospel. Curione, Paleario, Peter Martyr, and many others, 
asked themselves what would be the issue of the struggle 
then preparing in Italy. Experiencing in themselves the 
power of God’s Word, and seeing its marvellous efiects 
around them, they doubted not that the Gospel would tri- 
umph in their country, as it had triumphed in other coun- 
tries more to the north, and where, perhaps, less of light 
and life were to be found. The Reformation in Italy would 
doubtless present peculiar features, which, without disturb- 
ing Christian unity, would manifest national individuality. 
Episcopacy existed in England ; the primate. Archbishop of 
Canterbury, remained on his throne, while submitting to the 
Word of God. Why might not a similar reform be effected 
in Rome itself? Not only evangelicals, such as Curione and 
Carnesecchi, but pious catholics were full of hope. ‘ Ah !’ 
they said ; ‘ at the beginning of his reign the pope wonder- 
fully excited all our expectations.'* Putting aside institu- 
tions established by preceding popes, he resolved to conduct 

^ ‘ l3 Paulus [tertius], sui pontificatus initio, spem atque expectati- 
onem omnium mirabiliter erexic.’ — Florebelli vita Sadoleli cardinalis, p, 
708 . 
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and all the noble army of marten’s were disowned by their 
contemporaries ; if coarse monks jeered at them, if they 
were covered with oppi’obrium ; there, are now thousands 
of Christians in the world who love them as fathers, honor 
them as victorious heroes of the Gospel of peace, and jn'e- 
serve a grateful remembrance of them in their hearts. 
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CAIiTEJiS’ NEW BOOKS, 


THEOLOGICAL LECTURES on Subjects connected with Nat- 
ural Theology, Evidences of Christianity, The Canon and Inspiration of 
Scripture. By the late WiLLiAat CuNNi.N’Gir.v.M, D.D., Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the New College, Edinburgh, Scotland. Svo. . $3.00 

“ Theological students, among them for this purpose we include all who thoughtfully and 
patiently study the word of God, will find a volume of lectures by the late Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Cunuiugham, of Edinburgh, of great value. He w.as one of the great divinity scholars of 
Scotland, a giant in thought, devout, logical, learned, and full of reverence for the truth. His 
lectures 10 the students of New College embody the results of his profound study and long 
experience, and will be prized .as among the most valuable contrilutions of the age to 
religious literature.” — N. K, Observer. 

JOHN WHOM JESUS LOVED. By the Rev. James Cul- 

Ross, D.D. lamo I.25 

“ It is altogether without reserve that we commend the work. It is not a bottle of milk 

for babes, but meat for men. Half a dozen readings will only make it more interesting to 

those who meditate on what they read. It is a great book for matter, though very modest in 
size.” — Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

COWPER’S TASK. With 60 superb Illustrations, from Designs 
by Birket Foster. Printed on fine tinted paper, and elegantly bound in 

cloth, gilt 3.50 

“ One of the most beautiful gift books which has ever appeared is a new edition of ‘ Tha 
Task’ of Cowper, richly illustrated by Birket Foster.” — London Quarterly Revieiu. 

“ Among the pictorial gift books of the season, the chief place belongs to the * Illustrated 
Edition of Cowpet’s Task.’ ” — Literary Gazette. 

THE WIDOW’S TRUST. By Mrs. Martha T. Gale. (Little 
Classic size} z.25 

OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY, By the Rev. A. ALE.X. IIODGE, 

D.D., of Princeton, N.J. New edition, rewritten and enlarged. Svo. . . 3.00 

‘‘The style of the author is clear, compact, and nervous, condensing the greatest amount 
of matter into the smallest amount of words, and his knowledge of the whole subject is so 
accurate that he is able to give this condensation in its best form. One valuable feature of 
the work is its fulness of Scripture reference and of criticism, making it a repertory of the 
riiiest results of modern investigation as well as of ancient faith.” — Central Presbyterian. 

ROSE DUNBAR’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. Dodds (a daughter of 
Dr. Bonar) 1.50 

THE SPRINGDALE SERIES. 6 vols. In a box. Each with 

a colored fronnspiece and colored picture on the cover 2.00 

MARGERY’S SON. By Emily Sakail Holt. lamo .... 1.50 

EVENTIDE AT BETHEL, By the Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 


lamo 


1.25 
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c. i/rr/s/^s jVEif books. 


Auctfur Re.luc{ijn in the Price of 

^HENRY’S COMMENTARY. 5 vols., qiKirlo, bound in cloth . ?is.oo 

The same, bound in sliccp 20.00 

Anollicf edition in 9 vols. Svo. Cloth 20.00 

When WliilcticM w.i". where he studied tltcoloj;)', ha replied, "Oil my Unecs tcadiiij; 
my Uible .and Henry’s CnmmciU.iry." 

Rev. Dr. \V. M. T.ivhir s-ay.: “The h.ahitu.d pem-'.a! of his Comments will do more th.rn 
most other ihin.es to indicate to the p:c.icher how he is to turn the p.i..cn;c that is under hij 
hand to praeiie.d account, while at the same time the unction that it cxh.ilcs will mellow and 
fatten the roots of his own piety,' 

BEAUTY FOR ASHES. 15 y the Rev. Au:.x Dicksok, D.D., 


Author of “ .Ml about J cant." 2.0C 

“ LiLicions .as a honcycomh with sweetnesj dr.twn from God's word." — Itev- Dr. CujUr, 


"His booh is a ‘bundle of myrrh,* and ssill be r-iiecially enjoyed by those who arc it 
trouble." — /dr. 1^'. .1/. T.iy/jr. 

“ I doubt not that to many of Gml’s smitten ones it will prove lihe the hcaliii;; tree tlu 
sweetened the waters of Marah." — AVo. Dr. DuIUjus. 

The Fifth Fditijn of 

ALL ABOUT JESUS. Dy the Rev. Al!-.\-. Dicr.so.v, D.D. 
lanio 2.01 

CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. By 

Wtt-Lis Loud, D.D. Xcw .and cheaper edition, sin.all Svo 2.5 

“ We hnovv of no wor',c which is more capable than this of conductiiif; the ordinary rc.adt 
to the ceiilrc of the theological .system, .and setting before him in clear and orderly array tli 


related truths which enter into it." — fg.itiouiliit. 

J/tss L. T. Meade's Books. 

SC.\Mi‘ .\ND I. 121110. 1.25 

D.wid’s Lrrrn; Lad. i2nio 1.25 

.A K.mdiit ok To-day. 121110 1.50 

WAri.ii Gii’Siits 1. 00 

I 5 ix-.MAr.joRY 1.50 

Your. Brother and Mine t.oo 

Neiu Editions. 

ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. By the late Dr. Charles Hodge 2. 
McGHEE’S LECTURES ON EPHESIANS. Svo 3.1 

MURDOCK’S TRANSLATION OF THE SYRIAC NEW 
TESTAMENT 2. 

BROWN ON THE SECOND ADVENT i. 

HELP HEAVENWARD. By Wknslow. Neat edition. Square o. 


SHORT PAPERS FOR FAMILY READING. By ITamilton, 
Stanxev, Eadie, Punsiion, Binney, ana Macduff. Red Line Editicn 0. 
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